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PREFACE 


While an author should be appropriately modest regarding the 
achievements of his book, he owes it to his readers to be frankly 
immodest with regard to its intent. Here, then, so far as its purpose 
goes, is a volume which would have been very helpful to me had I 
met with it when I first began to struggle seriously with the prob- 
lems of religious thought. Not that it solves these problems or 
even attempts to do so. Its aim is the more limited one of providing, 
in a form as imdistorted as possible by partisan bias, the historical 
materials and comparative analyses on which as a foundation the 
contemporary student may make reflective progress toward his own 
solutions. Avoiding evangelism as far as I could, I have tried to 
contribute toward a fundamental clarification of religious philos- 
ophy. This is what I once desperately needed 5 there must be 
others who feel that need today. 

The bulk of the book consists in an exposition of the main points 
of view in religious philosophy which now compete for acceptance 
among Western thinkers, together with an analysis of the major 
issues on which they differ. Some will think that such an enter- 
prise can be carried out successfully only by the cooperative method, 
each philosophy being presented by one of its own convinced cham- 
pions. While I recognize the danger which threatens if this method 
be rejected, I am disposed to think that in case a reasonable im- 
partiality is attained there are great advantages in the unity of 
treatment which can be secured only if the entire task is performed 
by a single author. The danger in question has been constantly 
before me 3 I can only hope that I have measurably succeeded in 
the effort to be not only objectively fair but even generously sym- 
pathetic in my portrayal of these proposed solutions of the most 
insistently haunting problem of human life. In this connection I 
wish to express appreciation of the aid given by Father Donald M. 
Cleary of the Cornell United Religious Work, and certain of his 
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philosopher friends, in the chapter on Catholicism. This is the one 
influential standpoint in Western religious philosophy through 
which I have never myself passed, and I was especially fearful of 
failure in treating it. They should not, of course, be held respon- 
sible for the final result. 

I cannot hope for universal approval on matters of selection 
and emphasis. Many readers, especially, will feel that some of the 
tendencies briefly described in Chapter X should have been ex- 
pounded on the same scale as that used in earlier chapters. Some 
will feel that the significance of agnosticism, or humanism, as re- 
ligious philosophies has been exaggerated, or that important and 
sufiiciently distinctive points of view have been omitted.^ Some will 
object to ray classification of Santayana as a humanist j them I may 
refer to the concluding pages of The Genteel Tradition at Bay and 
to page 190 of Reason in Religion. More than a few will hold that 
the historical background of Western religious thought has been 
treated at greater length than is justifiable in a book whose main 
purpose is not historical. The book must take its chances with the 
various possible objections on these points. 

My indebtednesses are so numerous that with three further ex- 
ceptions besides the one already noted I can only offer a wholesale 
acknowledgment — almost every serious treatment of religion that 
I have read has contributed something to my reflections on the 
present theme. 

A debt is owed to the students in my classes in the philosophy 
of religion at Cornell University, especially for their aid in dis- 
criminating between issues that appeal to an academic philosopher 
and those vital to young people today who are unspoiled by 
philosophy. 

Another special obligation which it is a pleasure to record con- 
cerns Chapters VI and VIII. Much of the material in these chap- 
ters was used in three lectures at the University of Cincinnati in 
March, 1938, under the auspices of the Charles Phelps Taft Me- 
morial Fund. The title of the lecture series was “The Influence of 

^Such as the points of view of Anglo-Catholicism, the Society of Friends, 
Christian Science, and the Oxford Movement. 
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Empiricism on Modern Philosophies of Religion.” I wish to ex- 
press here my appreciation of the thoughtfulness of Dean Louis T. 
More of the Graduate School of the University, and of the mem- 
bers of the Department of Philosophy on the occasion of that visit. 

Finally, I owe thanks to the following publishers for permission 
to use quotations from volumes under their copyright: Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne, Ltd.j the Yale University Press 5 G. Bell 
and Sons, Ltd. 3 John Murray 5 the Cambridge University Press j 
Harper & Brothers 5 The Humanist Press Association 5 the Abing- 
don Press 5 Charles Scribner’s Sons 5 Henry Holt and Company; 
The Macmillan Company; the D. Appleton-Century Company; 
and Random House, Inc. 

E. A. Burtt 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
June, 1938. 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 
The Study of Religion 

Generally speaking, there are two different ways of studying 
religion. The primary purpose of one is to help us become more 
religious. It wishes not so much to enlighten our minds as to 
edify and warm our hearts. Such study has its appropriate method 5 
this consists in the interweaving of appealing images and illustra- 
tive analogies drawn from sacred writings or from other inspira- 
tional literature, calculated by their emotional associations to deepen 
our zeal and encourage a fuller exemplification in conduct of our 
religious ideals. The primary purpose of the other is to achieve an 
accurate and objective understanding of religion. It may, and 
often does, further edification indirectly, but this forms no part 
of its essential intent. Increased knowledge, with or without in- 
creased piety, is its goal. And this way of studying religion like- 
wise has its appropriate method, which is very different from that 
just described. What this method requires in detail we need not 
here ask, but its general principles are the same as those by which 
we guide oixr reflection when endeavoring to understand correctly 
other subjects than religion. 

The present volume adopts the latter of these two aims. It has 
no quarrel with persons whose main concern is to deepen human 
piety, but it embodies the conviction that religion needs to be 
understood as well as lived, and that zeal without breadth of 
knowledge is at best unstable, at worst a social danger. Now if such 
is to be our approach, it is important at the very beginning to con- 
sider the main principles which must be respected in any pursuit 
of reflective insight, and to illustrate their necessity in an inquiry 
concerning religion. 
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What are these principles? Well, true understanding, whatever 
its subject matter, seems to require (i) clarity in the meaning 
of the words by whose aid it is attained and in which its results 
are expressed. It is evident that unless we know rather definitely 
what we mean by such words as ‘‘God” and “faith” it is useless 
to try to answer the question whether God exists or to solve the 
problem of the relation between faith and knowledge. Only when 
clarity in the meaning of our terms has been gained can we 
profitably proceed with such reflection. Understanding also de- 
mands (2) consistency in the afiirmations made about its subject. 
It may be emotionally stimulating to believe on one occasion that 
God providentially rewards the good and pimishes the wicked, 
and to believe on another that his dealings with mankind follow 
impartial laws of cause and effect, but an individual who holds 
both these beliefs is so far illogical in his reasoning on matters 
relevant to religion. Either God always works in accordance with 
objective and neutral law, or he sometimes subordinates such law 
to moral purposes 5 for a mind in quest of religious truth both 
these beliefs cannot hold. Understanding involves (3) res feet for 
all discoverable facts that bear upon the matters at issue. It is 
especially easy in dealing with religion to neglect facts which do 
not harmonize with convictions we are strongly moved to adopt; 
it is likewise easy to forget that our experience to date has been 
necessarily limited, and that accordingly adequate understanding 
of any question of religious concern would require active search 
for relevant facts which as yet have not come within our ken. 
Religious thinkers in Europe and America, for instance, have 
been all too prone to forget that their problems would gain illumi- 
nation from a study of contrasting types of religious experience 
found among Oriental peoples, and that this is the case whatever 
conclusions about those experiences they may ultimately embrace. 
Finally, understanding includes (4) imforttality in our interpre- 
tation of the pertinent facts. To attain this in religious matters 
is hardest of all. Religion for most of us is so emphatically a way 
of meeting personal need that when we try to reflect about it 
our reflection is exceedingly likely to be swayed by our eager 
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individual concern j the results are partial to our own prejudices 
rather than objectively fair. But this is contrary to true under- 
standing, in religion as in anything else. To believe one doctrine 
as true is always to reject others as false, and the significance of 
the doctrine believed is in part derived from the positions rejected. 
This may be readily illustrated in religion. To accept, for instance, 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity is to reject as false both poly- 
theism and absolute monism in one’s conception of God. Now, if 
such disbelief is to express true understanding rather than mere 
impulsive hostility, it must rest upon sufficiently sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the rejected doctrines so that the disbeliever may 
state these doctrines and the case in their favor in a manner that 
seems fair and adequate to those who believe them, and not merely 
in a manner obviously colored by his opposition. Otherwise he is 
disbelieving, not the doctrine that he seems to reject, but a verbally 
similar one concocted simply for the purpose of laying it low again 
with a triumphant flourish. 

By what motives must one be controlled who proposes to be 
loyal to these principles in his study of religion? It would seem 
that two motives must be present, and perhaps these two are suffi- 
cient: intellectual honesty on the one hand, and appreciative sym- 
pathy with the religious convictions of others on the other hand. 
To maintain these motives steadfastly is not always easy, but let 
us make a strong effort to do so throughout the present study. 
What, now, are the important forms which religious understanding 
may take? What distinctive aspects of the subject may it emphasize? 

Three Forms of Religious Understanding 

Broadly, there are three such forms or procedures. One is sig- 
nified by the phrase “history of religion.” Religion, like every 
other human concern, is ffia'affalr" of temporal change. The modes 
in which it now exists, in any part of the world whose past is 
illumined by historical record or tradition, are not exactly the same 
as the modes in which it has existed in any previous period that 
we might select. This applies to its ceremonies, its accepted prin- 
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ciples of conduct, its social organization, its characteristic inward 
attitudes and sentiments, its beliefs. In some cases and at some 
periods these changes are slow and almost Imperceptible j at others 
they are swift and revolutionary. Instances of the latter, in the 
Western world, are the Hellenistic era, the time of the Protestant 
Reformation, and the last two generations. Obviously, one of the 
important ways in which we may seek to understand religion is 
set by this circumstance of constant transformation. It suggests to 
us such fundamental questions as these: Just what significant re- 
ligious changes have taken place, among a selected people during 
a given period? What were the causes of these changes, and to 
what further effects did they lead? How are religious traits trans- 
mitted from one community to another? What relations of com- 
parison may we note between the trends of change among different 
and separated peoples? Are there any verifiable general laws ex- 
hibited in these changes, and if so, what are they? At present, 
great difficulties haunt the effort of students to gain adequate an- 
swers even to the first of these questions, except perhaps in the case 
of a few peoples and the periods about which their historical records 
are fullest and clearest. And it is evident that acceptable answers 
to the other questions depend on our having already secured the 
right answer to the first. All the confident generalizations on these 
questions which were so freely offered by historical theorists prior 
to the present generation have proved mistaken or seriously inade- 
quate, and the need of critical and intensive fact-finding before 
further large-scale historical generalizations are attempted is now 
almost universally recognized among serious students of the sub- 
ject. One interested in religion, who enjoys an intellectual adven- 
ture where blazed trails are few and pioneer exploration is de- 
manded on every hand, will find plenty of scope for his energies 
in this field. And a considerable part of the work that remains to 
be done here — ^the study of religion among so-called “primitive” 
peoples — ^will probably not be done at all unless it is done soon. 
Under contemporary conditions primitive groups are not allowed 
for long to remain in their accustomed ways, and since their his- 
torical records are meager and inaccurate, we shall In a short time 
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have no means of ascertaining with confidence the nature of their 
religion prior to the impact of Western civilization, unless the 
required facts are accumulated now. 

Another approach to the understanding of religion is indicated 
by the phrase “psychology of religion.” Among most peoples 
to a considerable extent, and with peoples of advanced civilization 
to a very great extent, religion is an inward and personal affair. 
When an individual is actively religious he is in a characteristic 
and to some degree distinctive state of mind. He is thinking, feel- 
ing, and acting in ways that are in part different from those which 
characterize his behavior under other circumstances. This fact, 
too, poses an important problem for students eager to understand 
religion. The fundamental questions which it leads them to ask 
run noticeably parallel to those which the historian of religion 
asks. What is the state of mind of a given religious individual 
or group of individuals under such and such circumstances? What 
common factors and what distinctive differences does it reveal when 
compared with what we regard as secular states, and what further 
effects, in the individuals who exhibit it and in their relations 
to other persons and things, does it tend to produce? What sig- 
nificant comparisons may we make between .the religious psychology 
of individuals who participate in quite different social cultures and 
inherit quite different religious traditions? Are there any general 
laws of religious psychology, and if so what are they? These ques- 
tions, like those asked by the historian, are not easy to answer. 
One reason for the difficulty is that psychologists have as yet estab- 
lished no standard method of procedure and no common set of 
assumptions as to what constitutes a sound explanation of psycho- 
logical facts. Not only do many partially irreconcilable schools 
of psychology compete with each other for acceptance in the mod- 
ern Occident, but (with reference to the special branch of psy- 
chology which now concerns us) each Oriental religion to which 
intellectually developed peoples have been attached offers its own 
psychological theory or theories, whose presuppositions differ pro- 
foundly from all those with which we are familiar. Buddhism and 
Hinduism, for example, exhibit a long development of psycho- 
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logical experimentation and of theoretical explanation of its results, 
which can hardly be understood at all by a Western student without 
patient, sympathetic study of the characteristic interests, attitudes, 
and ideas of the peoples whose thinkers have contributed to that 
development. Here, again, is a challenging opportunity for the 
student of religion who is willing to undergo the severe discipline 
and acquire the wide information essential if one is to contribute 
constructively to this form of religious understanding. 

We may note in passing one special branch of this study, the 
psychology of mysticism. While the extremer forms of the mystic 
experience are not very common in any religious group (excepting 
some groups formed explicitly for its cultivation), mysticism is 
an affair of peculiar interest to the serious student of religion. The 
mystic vision of God, or ecstasy of felt union with him, is, to those 
who attain it, an affair of ravishing emotional intensity, of vivid 
intellectual illumination, and on both these accounts of supreme 
value. Its relations to other matters which fall within the psychol- 
ogist’s province are exceedingly hard to trace 'vrith confidence. Some 
of them lead to phenomena which he is inclined to regard as ab- 
normal, such as hypnotism, sexually motivated fantasies, and para- 
noiaj others suggest that we have in mysticism an intensification of 
normal processes whose functioning is necessary to an individual’s 
mastery of the tensions and crises which all of us are called upon 
to face in the task of living. One who succeeds in understanding 
mysticism adequately will add an important chapter to our insight 
into what religion does for those who practice it. 

The third main approach to the understanding of religion is 
suggested by the phrase “philosophy of religion.” The religious 
man, as religious, among other things holds certain beliefs about 
the universe, and especially about its impact upon his life and 
destiny. The historian of religion examines these beliefs, like other 
religious phenomena, in their temporal vicissitudes 5 he wants to 
know, if he can, when and why they first arise, how they spread, 
and under what circumstances they decline and give way to others. 
The psychologist of religion studies these beliefs in their psycholog- 
ical context. He is interested in the nature of believing as a mental 
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act j he interprets it in the light of its relations to other phenomena 
of the religious mentality with which it appears to be correlated. 
By neither of these inquirers are such beliefs considered from the 
standpoint of their truth or falsity 5 they enter simply as religious 
facts to be taken into account because some people, rightly or 
wrongly, hold them. But from the point of view of the man anxious 
to decide whether he should adopt such and such a belief or not 
the question of its truth or falsity is central. Here is the main task 
of the philosophy of religion. It subjects to critical examination 
the religious beliefs which in any community are live possibilities 
for acceptance or rejection. Ideally it should do this for the beliefs 
of all communities which have any intellectual contact with one 
another- Modern philosophy of religion ought to keep in mind 
perplexed Chinese as well as Europeans, doubting Hottentots as 
well as Americans. But in practice such a universal philosophy of 
religion becomes much too unwieldy, and indeed no individual 
has the knowledge requisite to deal with even a considerable part 
of the varied problems it would impose upon him. In the main 
we have to confine ourselves to the narrow field of issues set by 
our own religious tradition, issues which actually challenge inquir- 
ing minds in our limited segment of the world. We may, of course, 
strive to transcend this field at the same time or later, by sympa- 
thetic study of philosophies of religion whose background is 
non-Christian, but here is plenty of material with which to begin. 

This critical examination of possible beliefs is pursued by the 
philosopher of religion in the several ways indicated by the prin- 
ciples of reflective understanding outlined early in the present 
chapter. For one thing, these beliefs need to be clarified by a care- 
ful analysis of their meaning. Such dissection reduces vagueness, 
eliminates ambiguity, and makes it possible to see with assurance 
what further beliefs logically follow from a belief thus analyzed. 
For another, the mutual consistency or inconsistency of religious 
propositions is a matter for philosophical reflection to determine, 
and this can usually be done confidently as soon as the proposi- 
tions in question have been clarified. Often a man can reject a 
proposed belief without further consideration, as soon as he sees 
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its inconsistency with other positions that appear to him better 
grounded. A third line of inquiry is to turn to the factual evidence 
offered as support for a given religious conviction, and to consider 
whether or not it is adequately assessed. And a fourth is to examine 
the arguments by which we are asked to pass from admitted facts 
and apparently innocent premises to the impartially valid conclu- 
sions supposed to be established by them, which usually take the 
form of important religioixs doctrines. When a belief has been 
thoroughly tested by these four methods we are in as favorable 
a position to decide whether it is true or false as philosophy at 
present is able to place us. 

In the modern Western world, with its distinctive religious 
background, the great questions upon which any philosophy of 
religion will inevitably concentrate are such as the following: 
What kind of being may we appropriately mean by the word 
“God,” and does such a being really exist or not? What is the 
nature of our relation to him? To what destiny, mundane or 
supermundane, may we humans reasonably look forward — in par- 
ticular, may we hope for the continuance of personal life beyond 
the grave? What is the nature of religious faith; and how is it 
related to scientific knowledge? Is man a link in the chain of causal 
law, or is he in some sense free from causal determination? And 
if the latter, in what sense are we to understand this freedom, and 
what is its bearing on other religious, ethical, and psychological 
problems? What is the relation of religion to moral ideals and 
obligations? Especially, what is the significance of religion for the 
social problems that challenge every serious thinker today — the 
issues of war and peace, of capitalism versus socialism, of democracy 
and dictatorship? What is the appropriate function in society of 
the church as the organized institution of religion? On such ques- 
tions as these, varying convictions prevail among us and compete 
for our acceptance. Which of them are true, and which false? It 
is the business of philosophy of religion to help us decide. 

At this point, it will be well to consider whether there is any dif- 
ference between philosophy of religion and theology, and if so, what 
it is. In the past, for many thinkers, there has been no essential dif- 
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ference; the reference is especially to philosophers who conceived 
it as their task systematically to expound a theory of the universe 
which included recognition of a divine being. Today, also, for some 
thinkers there is no important difference j not only are there still 
philosophers of the sort just mentioned, but there are theologians 
whose thought has been so strongly influenced by contemporary 
philosophical currents that their very conception of theology and 
of its method has been determined by them. But by and large there 
is a significant difference, to which we gain a clue by noting the 
derivation of these two terms. Theology means literally “science 
of the divine,” or (to expand the phrase a bit) “systematic truth 
about God.” This implies that the task of the theologian, in gen- 
eral, is to take certain basic assumptions about a divine being or 
beings and to develop, by as accurate reasoning as he may, their 
detailed bearing upon all the various questions — scientific and moral 
a well as religious — ^whose solution they in any way affect. Before 
adopting these assumptions he may have critically examined them 
with any degree you please of thoroughness, but this part of his 
work has not ordinarily been regarded as theology. The latter will 
consist simply in a systematic justification of the outcome of that 
examination j it will not reflect the course of the examination as 
he actively pursued it. Philosophy of religion means literally “the 
love of (or, quest for) wisdom about reli^ous matters.” This im- 
plies that it is the philosopher’s business to exhibit in detail pre- 
cisely that part of the total reflective procedure which the theo- 
logian, as such, is apt to omit — ^the active critical inquiry in which 
different basic assumptions about religion are compared and their 
relative claims to truth decided. From the standpoint of this dif- 
ference the theologian is essentially a teacher, presenting to others 
a detailed and logically persuasive defense of his major convictions 
after he has reached them 5 while the philosopher of religion, as 
such, is essentially an inquirer, ready to share with other inquirers 
the process of exploration by which he fumbles his way toward such 
convictions as he may ultimately reach. Of course, when he reaches 
them he may become an instructor too, and proffer a theology. 
Whether, in doing so, his work should still be regarded as a part 
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of his philosophy of religion is a question whether we may most 
advantageously limit this phrase to a narrower or allow it a broader 
connotation. It is not necessary to dogmatize about such a matter. 
It is important to note, however, that certain religious philosophies 
naturally tend, so far as much of their content is concerned, to 
pass over into theology j namely, those which hold that basic re- 
ligious truth is capable of systematic demonstration. In their case 
theology can hardly be separated from philosophy. With other 
philosophies no such intimate connection obtains, and theology 
may be entirely absent. 

Ways of Pursuing Religious Philosophy 

How may we most fruitfully proceed with the task of religious 
philosophy? One way is suggested by the list of religious prob- 
lems recently enumerated. We might take these up one after an- 
other, subjecting each in turn to the clarification, factual evalua- 
tion, and interpretative analysis that a quest for truth always de- 
mands. Many treatments of the philosophy of religion follow this 
procedure. Again, we might make use of a classification of religious 
issues suggested by study of the history or the psychology of 
religion. 

The course of discussion here proposed is different from either 
of these, and for two main reasons. For one thing, it is difficult to 
carry out an analysis by a series of selected topics without prejudice. 
By this is meant that one who follows this method is exceedingly 
apt to be unfair to religious doctrines with which he disagrees, 
to weight the scales unconsciously in favor of the conclusions 
about these topics toward which his own thinking tends. He does 
so simply by allowing his own preferred approach to such topics, — 
i.e., his preliminary definitions, classifications, and emphases, — ^with- 
out realizing that he is doing so, to make a difference in the 
very substance of his analysis and hence in the result which it 
appears to establish. Since this is inconsistent with the honesty and 
impartiality which respect for truth prescribes, it is incumbent 
upon us to avoid it as far as we may. 
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The second reason is intimated by the title of the book. There 
are tyfes of religious philosophy — ^that is, basic attitudes expressed 
in convictions which bear in one way or another upon all the issues 
above mentioned. We all tend to classify our friends and asso- 
ciates with whom we discuss religious questions in some one of 
these types. After varied bits of such discussion we can predict 
with considerable confidence, when we learn what a man believes 
about God, the church, or any major theme of religion, what he 
is likely to believe about any of its other important problems. In 
other words, there are systems of religious belief, sufficiently close- 
knit internally so that any belief which is a member of such a 
system tends to be allied with, if not definitely to imply, certain 
beliefs about other vital matters of religious concern. Among those 
who, like all readers of this book, have been affected by the intel- 
lectual currents pervading the modern world there are at least 
seven of these types, which are capable of being distinguished from 
each other with a fair degree of clarity. We refer to them in re- 
ligious discussion by such terms as: ^^fundamentalism,” ^^agnosti- 
cism,” ^^modernism,” ^^humanism,” and the like. 

Now, if this is the case, a study of religious philosophy by se- 
lected topics, such as God, immortality, faith, and the rest, will 
be apt to neglect or obscure the interrelationship which obtains 
between a given conviction about one of these matters and allied 
convictions about the others. Such a study will produce a picture 
of religious belief anatomized into isolated segments, rather than 
a canvas on which its living unity can be traced. To grasp the latter 
it is necessary to study, sympathetically as well as critically, these 
distinctive types or systems as such. This can only be done by 
following in each case the main lines of argument by which 
those who defend them endeavor to make the interconnection of 
their ideas persuasive to others. 

In the chapters which follow there is presented an exposition, 
as impartial and sympathetic as the author can render it, of these 
seven major points of view in contemporary Western religious 
philosophy. The central aim is to aid the reader in reaching an 
objective understanding of them. While the study is not primarily 
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historical, being a clarification of systems of ideas now actively 
competing for our acceptance, the method of exposition is in part 
historical. A minor reason for this circumstance is that history 
supplies an objective basis for deciding in which order to expound 
these competing philosophies 5 we may introduce them in the se- 
quence indicated by the dates at which they originally appeared, 
bearing the general character which they still exhibit. By this cri- 
terion we begin with Catholicism and end (except for brief sup- 
plementary discussions) with humanism, and no suggestion is 
intended that either age or recency carries any special weight when 
questions of truth and falsity are involved. If the reader be in- 
clined to think that hoary age implies greater trustworthiness in 
a philosophy, as indicating that it has been tested over a longer 
period and found adequate, he should remember also that the 
later philosophies would never have arisen had not many thinkers, 
at the time these new systems first appeared, fotmd the earlier ideas 
inadequate. If he be tempted to suppose that recency implies, 
greater likelihood of truth, on the ground that a new-born philos- 
ophy must have taken account of new circumstances and needs as 
well as those which more ancient beliefs endeavored to meet, he 
should remember that these older philosophies, while preserving 
their fundamental structure, have been continually restated in the 
light of more recently challenging problems, and have thus as much 
right to claim pertinence to the contemporary scene as any of 
their rivals. And in expounding them we shall try to take suffi- 
dent account of these restatements so that no holder of relatively 
aged doctrines will feel that his position is presented in outworn 
form. Religious viewpoints that have perished — such as deism — 
will not, except for minor references, be included at all. 

Use of the historical method for this purpose, however, requires 
that before expounding even the earliest matured of these types 
of religious philosophy we make a brief survey of the historical 
background which all of them share in common. This means a 
study of the main stages in the development of Judaism and 
Christianity down to the late medieval period, when the Catholic 
philosophy in its now accepted form first gained systematic state- 
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merit. And here the major reason both for such a study and for 
some use of the historical method appears. Our present reflections 
about religion presuppose that long development. They presup- 
pose it in the sense that they are vitally affected, from first to last, 
by the deposit it has left on the present sands of time. This ex- 
plains the fact, noted above, that philosophy of religion in the 
modern Occident is inevitably different from that of a Hindu or 
"an Eskimo. Our problems are not his, because they arise out of 
^discrepancies we encounter between our present experience and 
^our past tradition, both of which are different from his. The pos- 
Lsible solutions which we consider are not his, because they consist 
».of ^ternative emphases and novel combinations among our heri- 
‘tage of ideas, suggested by our contemporary experience. Whether 
we like it or no, our thinking on religion proceeds in intimate de- 
^pendence on its Western context and its historical background. We 
cannot at will jump out of our own skins. Hence, to catch the 
meaning of the conclusions we are led to adopt, it is necessary 
*to be familiar with the main features of the temporal setting out 
of which they emerge and which poses the problems they purport 
to solve. 

To such a survey the next chapter is devoted, and in each of 
"the later chapters some introductory indication will be given of 
the main historical forces which were uniquely influential in the 
rise of the particular religious philosophy there under discussion. 



Chaffer II 

THE EARLY HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

We may briefly describe the historical background of contempo- 
rary philosophy of religion in the Western world by a summary and 
anticipator}^ statement. Its original essence, so far as our knowledge 
goes, lies in certain forms of religious experience and attitude char- 
acteristic of the ancient Hebrews. But to the experiences themselves 
we must at once add the philosophical ideas by which they were 
interpreted and under whose influence subsequent religious expe- 
rience developed. Indeed, for our purpose it is the ideas that are 
important rather than their roots in religious feeling and practice. 
The earlier of these ideas were in general indigenous to the He- 
brews themselves or their Oriental neighbors, but the later ones, 
which contributed a unity and coherence lacking in the earlier, were 
due to the Greek philosophers, especially Plato and Aristotle. Char- 
acteristic emphases of the Roman 'mind in time played their part, 
and, later still, the dominant interests of modern European peoples. 
It will be the aim of the following survey to note the main elements 
and historical stages disclosed in the case of these diverse factors, 
and the manner in which all but the last-named came to be united 
into a single whole. 

Hebrew Religion at the Time of the 
Palestinian Conquest 

The earliest period in the history of Jewish religion about which 
we know enough so that its major details may be sketched in a man- 
ner acceptable to competent scholars,^ is the period from about 1200 

^ At this point, as we commence the historical interpretation of Hebrew religion, 
a choice must be made which the author wishes were avoidable. The interpretation 
demanded by the impartiality of oUr method would be one acceptable to historians 
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to 1000 B.C., during which the Hebrew tribes were conquering the 
fertile plains and valleys of Palestine, and amalgamating with the 
earlier Inhabitants. In the course of this conquest their habits were 
changed from those of wandering nomads to those suitable In an 
agricultural civilization. There was a lively tradition among them 
of an earlier period of captivity in Egypt, from which, according to 
this tradition, they had been delivered by their God Yahweh (or 
Jehovah) through the agency of a leader named Moses. In many 
respects their religious practices and ideas at this time were similar 
to those of neighboring peoples, but certain distinctive features are 
noticeable, all or most of which are connected with the conception 
of a voluntary covenant which their fathers had made with Yahweh 
under the persuasion of Moses and his successor Joshua. The main 
sources of our information about their religion at this time are the 
Old Testament books of Joshua, Judges, and Samuel. 

To turn to these distinctive features first, it is apparent that prior 
to the time of Moses the Hebrews had cultivated relations with a 
large number of divine powers} each tribe, and often even each 
family, having its own divinity from which it sought protection and 
kindly aid. While they were held as captive slaves in Egypt, how- 
ever, according to the tradition, Moses had a very vivid religious 
experience which he interpreted as the appearance of Yahweh, the 
God of Mount Sinai south of Palestine, commanding him to lead the 
Hebrews out of captivity into a land where they would find pros^ 
perity, and promising him supernatural assistance in this undertak- 

of religion representing all the seven types of religious philosophy with which we 
are to deal. Unfortunately, there is no such interpretation. By and large, we face 
two alternatives: the traditionalist picture of Hebrew history, acceptable to funda- 
mentalists and in general to Catholics 5 and the picture offered by the ^‘higher criti- 
cism,” acceptable to most historians of the other five types. The difference between 
these will be explained when we take up the higher criticism in Chap. VIII. On 
several important points they are quite irreconcilable with each other. What we 
shall do is to follow the latter of these two interpretations in the main, but without 
insisting on any matters which would not be acceptable to those who believe in the 
former. Thus there is hope that, so far as concerns what the survey includes, it 
will be fair to both sides. It will, of course, unavoidably omit some statements 
which would be regarded as warranted and important by the traditionalists, espe- 
cially statements concerning the period treated in the book of Genesis. 
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ing. The enterprise proved eventually successful, although Moses 
died before the promised land was reached and committed the lead- 
ership to Joshua. As a result of the stirring circumstances attending 
this release and migration, the Hebrews who participated in it were 
sufficiently loosened from their previous religious habits, and suffi- 
ciently grateful to Yahweh through whose aid the project seemed 
to be consummated, so that under Moses’ and Joshua’s insistence 
they entered into a voluntary pact with Yahweh, binding their de- 
scendants as well as themselves to be faithful to it. The essence of 
this agreement, as interpreted by their leaders, was that on their 
part, in thankful remembrance of Yahweh’s help, they promised 
to worship and obey himj on his part he was to give them continued 
protection and guidance as his chosen people. 

The two features of this covenant relation which from the very 
first stand out noticeably in contrast with the characteristic atti- 
tudes of neighboring peoples toward their divinities were: first, 
the sense of responsibility, personal as well as social, which it 
encouraged} and second, the historical consciousness which thence- 
forth became likewise focal in all Jewish religious attitudes and 
ideas. Without these features, as will soon become apparent, it 
would hardly have been possible for Hebrew religion to develop, 
as readily as it did, in the direction required by the ideas of the 
great prophets. The sense of conscious responsibility was, of course, 
based on the conviction embedded in the covenant relation, that 
before they or their fathers had done anything to merit Yahweh’s 
favor he had singled them out as recipients of his gracious atten- 
tion, delivering them from bondage and providing them a pros- 
perous homeland in which to dwell. Since they and their children 
all shared in the bounty thus received, there lay naturally a per- 
sonal obligation on each to remain loyal to the divinity who had 
chosen them from all peoples as special objects of his kindly care, 
and to keep their religion pure from all attitudes and acts which 
would be inconsistent with such grateful loyalty. To this sense of 
responsibility, however feeble at times it might be, the prophets 
who came later were constantly able to appeal, in their effort to 
deepen the understanding of the people as to what the covenant 
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relation really involved. As for the historical consciousness, it is 
evident that for the Hebrews Yahweh was not mainly a personi- 
fication of natural powers such as sun, earth, rain, or storm, with 
which man must needs square himself if he is to win a secure 
existence (as was the case with most of the divinities cultivated 
by other peoples) 5 he controlled these powers, but he was also 
a being with a historical plan for his chosen people, to be carried 
out through their active cooperation.^ This means that Jewish 
religious experience, even at this early era, was marked by a live 
sense of history and of progress. It distinctly embodied a temporal 
reach, extending at least from the memorable display in the past 
of Yahweh’s great kindness toward them to an anticipated future 
in which his benefits would be still more richly revealed. This his- 
torical consciousness provided the necessary background for the 
persistent attempt of the prophets to interpret the events and pros- 
pects of their own times in relation to the covenant between Yahweh 
and his people and the peculiar duties which that covenant spelled 
for the latter. 

Aside from these features, however, and the consequence of their 
impact upon other religious matters, the conceptions of the Jews 
at this time were similar to those of most other peoples at their 
stage of cultural development. 

Yahweh, as they conceived him, displays the main characteris- 
tics of a powerful tribal chief, plus ability to control the natural 
forces on which Palestine's material well-being depended. His 
presence is associated especially with the storm clouds, and with 
certain mountains, trees, rocks, and springs. Military glory is at- 
tributed to him as a god of armies and of battles. He is jealous of 
his powers and prerogatives, punishing strictly and severely in- 
fractions of the taboos under which he has placed his people. Often 
such punishment takes no account of the difference between an 
overt act and the intention behind it, as when Uzzah was struck 
dead for reaching out to steady the ark which, on its journey home 

® There is some indication that he was originally a storm god, but by the 
period in question this character had already been overlaid by the qualities here 
described. 
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from the city of the Philistines, was jostled by the oxen pulling 
it.^ He has little humane feeling for the enemies of the Hebrews, 
sometimes ordering wholesale slaughter of their captives, including 
women and children as well as men.^ He reveals his will to his 
people either by direct visions vouchsafed to their accepted leaders 
or through simple oracles of types familiar in many early religions. 
Upon the Jews he is believed to have imposed a number of ritual 
requirements, some of which are connected with agricultural festi- 
vals or with commemoration of his deliverance of their fathers 
from the land of E^pt. He has also enjoined upon them certain 
moral duties, expressive of the demand for evenhanded justice 
within the nation. Whether any of the injunctions which go beyond 
what strict justice would require, commanding hospitality for 
strangers and mercy for widows, orphans, slaves, and other unfor- 
timates, appeared as early as this is a moot question among Old 
Testament scholars. 

The Contribution of the Great Prophets 

The period of the great prophets, who gave a redirection to 
Hebrew thought which became exceedingly influential throughout 
subsequent religious history, came half a millennium later than 
the period we have just been considering. It extended over two 
centuries and a quarter, Amos preaching his gloomy prophecies 
at Bethel not far from 760 b.c., and Deutero-Isalah® transforming 
suffering into hope during the Babylonian exile about 535 b.c. 
The main circumstance which stimulated this prophetic reinter- 
pretation of religion was the gradual squeezing of Palestine between 
the pincers of surrounding military empires, terminating in the 
complete extinction of independent political life for the Jews at 
the hands of Babylon in 586 b.c. Such a national calamity, among 
other peoples, had always, so far as our records show, spelled decay 

®II Sam. 6*6-7. 

Some such passages, especially in Judges, may reflect the fanaticism of a later 
date, 

® A prophet whose work is now included in the last half of the book of Isaiah, 
beginning with Chap. 40. Isaiah lived two centuries earlier. 
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for their religion 5 it seemed clear proof of either impotence or 
hopeless hostility on the part of their tribal divinity. The signifi- 
cance of the Hebrew prophets whose thought we now examine lies 
in the fact that they so profoundly revised the fundamental con- 
ceptions and attitudes of their national religion in the face of this 
threatening calamity that the cult of Yahweh was able as a result 
of the political tragedy to win a new lease on life and embark 
on a novel course of historical development. The main sources for 
our knowledge of this reconstruction are the prophetic books of 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel j parts of the 
historical books of Kings and Chronicles; and a book which is 
now included among the writings attributed to Moses, the book 
of Deuteronomy. 

The prophets were true heirs of Moses and built upon the 
foundation he had laid in the idea of a special covenant binding 
together Yahweh and Israel. Like him, they were men of un- 
usual intellectual force, as is shown by the fact that they vividly 
foresaw the crises to come and were moved to deep and thorough- 
going reflection by them. Like him, and perhaps more than he, 
they were men of high moral sensitiveness; faced by the complex 
social relationships just coming to present a serious challenge in 
their day — ^relations of rich and poor, priest and layman, king and 
subject, citizen and foreigner — ^they penetrated to the fundamental 
problems of personal adjustment, and offered conceptions of right- 
eousness and ethical greatness that have appealed to men of simi- 
lar quality in all the centuries since. Like him, they were men 
of mystic responsiveness, in whom new insights broke with sud- 
denness and such apparently supernatural cogency that they could 
not be taken as ordinary intellectual achievements but were neces- 
sarily regarded as revelations of divinity. They thus led to novel 
interpretations of religious duty and to transformed conceptions 
of Yahweh. 

The central question of the prophets was: What is the meaning 
of this impending tragedy to our national life? And the essence 
of their answer was: As a people we have been faithless to our 
covenant with Yahweh, especially with reference to the moral 
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and social responsibilities which it involves. The Inroads of foreign 
arinies are his punishment for this faithlessness. If we tvirn and 
repent of our sin, perhaps the ultimate consequence of our dis- 
obedience can be avoided} or if not, perhaps Yahweh will preserve 
the repentant remnant of his people, even in captivity, and some day 
restore them openly to his favor. It is evident that this teaching 
is founded on the two distinctive features of the covenant-conscious- 
ness which had been a part of Jewish religion from the time of 
Moses, and to which attention has already been called. Its signifi- 
cance for our understanding of the history of religious thought lies 
in the fact that it presupposes, and in the statements of some of 
the prophets expressly embodies, a transition in both religious 
conceptions and moral ideals (i) from, particularism to univer- 
salism, (2) from a ritual to an ethico-social emphasis, and (3) from 
an attitude of externalism to one of inwardness. The contribvition 
of the prophets will be summarized under each of these heads. 

Earlier Hebrew thought (with the possible exception of Elijah) 
had taken it for granted that other divinities besides Yahweh 
existed, some of whom, like Chemosh of the Moabites, bore essen- 
tially the same relation to their people that Yahweh did to Israel. 
Yahweh was believed to be stronger than these other gods, and 
thus able, when he wished, to encroach on their territory, but 
in general the scope of his activity was confined to the land within 
which his people lived. Other regions, other gods as a matter of 
course. The special relation of Israel to Yahweh arose, it was 
believed, from Yahweh’s gracious choice of her when she lay 
in hopeless bondage, and the deliverance and prosperous settlement 
which under his aid had been attained. There was no question about 
the existence of other divinities, and at first the covenant was 
perhaps not interpreted as excluding all dealings with them. But 
they had no special claim upon a Jew, while every Jew did have 
this distinctive obligation to Yahweh. 

When the prophets, however, ventured to think of the invasion 
and conquest of Palestine by armies of Egypt, Syria, Assyria, 
and Babylon as Yahweh’s righteous discipline of his people, an 
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enlarged conception is necessarily involved. Yahweh must really, 
whether these other nations recognize it or not, be their god tooj 
at least they and their activities are swept within the scope of 
his historical plan for Israel. For Isaiah, the Assyrian invader is 
the rod within Yahweh^s hand.^ For Ezekiel, Nebuchadnezzar is 
Yahweh’s agent in his various military depredations, in Judah and 
elsewhere.*^ Nay, even the internal economy of other nations and 
their historical vicissitudes are controlled by Yahweh.® The nat- 
ural outcome of this line of thought, clearly seen at least by some 
of the prophets, was that other gods have no genuine existence 
at all. Yahweh is the sole God of the whole earth, and embraces 
all men within his providential care. This conception is given 
poetic expression by Isaiah in his vision that “the whole earth is 
full of his glory and as a result of the prophetic reinterpretation 
it found theological statement in the doctrine of creation now em- 
bodied in the book of Genesis, where the Hebrew deity is por- 
trayed as sole maker of the universe and omnipresent controller 
of its history. 

The moral aspect of this transition to universalism is less clearly 
and decisively exemplified in the thought of the prophets. It 
would naturally take the form of a conviction that the fundamental 
moral requirements of Yahweh’s law are to be practiced by the 
Jews in their relations with individuals outside the nation in exactly 
the same way as in their relations with fellow Jews. While at times 
this conception appears to be implicit in the prophets it does not 
quite gain explicit expression. So far as we find in them an anticipa- 
tion of true moral universalism, it took its most definite form in a 
reinterpretation of the covenant relation between Yahweh and 
Israel, appearing in the suggestion of the later prophets that being 
the chosen people means primarily an obligation for Israel to 
become a mediator of religious truth to the other nations j the Jews 
were selected by Yahweh not primarily to enjoy unusual material 

® 10:5-11. 

’’^Especially Chaps, a 3 -3 3. 

®Ainos 9:75 also Chaps, i and 2. 

® 6:3. The same theme is at least equally prominent in Deutero-Isaiah. 
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prosperity but to serve as a light to the Gentiles.^® The most appeal- 
ing statement of this transformation of a preferential covenant into 
a moral and religious responsibility to all mankind is made by 
Deutero-Isaiah in the fifty-third chapter of the book of Isaiah. 
According to this poet (as most students interpret him), the very 
sufferings of the Jews, incurred as a residt of their faithlessness to 
Yahweh, will be, if nobly borne, a means of winning the other 
nations to appreciate the spiritual values of Yahweh’s religion.^*^ 
Thus these painful experiences can be transfigured through the 
realization that they spell a positive and hopeful promise for the 
developing religious life of all peoples. 

Consider now the change brought about by the prophets from 
an emphasis on ritual to an insistence on the ethico-social require- 
ments of the covenant. 

Prior to the work of the great prophets the prevailing notion, 
generally speaking, was that the various prescriptions which Yahweh 
had imposed upon the Jews for scrupulous observance are all on 
the same level of importance. The obligation to respect the taboos 
connected with ritual cleanliness and to bring periodic sacrifices to 
the altar demand at least the same degree of careful attention 
as the obligation to social justice and to kindness toward those in 
special need of protection. The prophets vigorously challenged this 
conception. According to them, the essence of obedience to Yahweh 
lies in fulfilling a man’s duty toward his neighbor; in comparison 
with this, ceremony and sacrifice take an entirely subordinate place. 
Nay, these rituals even become sinful if attention to them stands in 
the way of conscientious fulfillment of social obligations or en- 
courages the thought that the latter can be safely neglected. Amos 
cries: “Thus saith Yahweh: For three crimes of Israel, or for four, 
I will not turn back; because they have sold the righteous for 
silver and the needy for a pair of shoes; they trample the head 
of the poor and tread down the meek.”^^ Those whose obligation 
it is to administer justice turn it to wormwood; they accept bribes, 

“ Zech. 8 .20-23. 

“ Note especially verse 1 1. 

“2.6-8. 
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and hate the man who ventures to rebuke them for their iniquity d® 
To bring sacrifices to the shrines, at least under such circumstances, 
is a sin against Yahweh rather than a fulfillment of duty toward 
him. “Come to Bethel and transgress! To Gilgal and multiply 
transgressions I Bring your sacrifices in the morning and your tithes 
the third day!”^* “I hate, I despise your feasts, and I take no 
delight in your solemn assemblies} though you offer me your 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices I will not accept them, neither will I 
regard the peace-offerings of your fed beasts.”^® But “let justice 
flow like a river, and righteousness like a mighty stream.”^® In the 
case of Jeremiah, indeed, the prophet goes so far as to maintain 
that Yahweh had never imposed ritual requirements upon Israel 
at all.^’’ The outcome of this line of prophetic teaching was that 
beyond the obligation of love and devotion to Yahweh himself, the 
essence of the covenant law is exhausted in the duty of love toward 
one’s neighbor, expressed in just dealing toward all and in mercy 
toward those who need special care. This thought is best sum- 
marized in a frequently quoted passage from Micah: “Wherewith 
shall I come before Yahweh, and bow myself before the high God? 
Shall I come before him with bumt-offerings, with calves of a year 
old? Will Yahweh be pleased with thousands of rams, with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my sovd? He hath 
shewed thee, O man, what is good} and what doth Yahweh require 
of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?”^® 

By the transition from externalism to inwardness is meant the 
replacement of a state of mind for which overt deeds are the prime 
object of religious concern by one in which the spirit or attitude 
behind the deed is the matter of central importance. Before the 
time of the great prophets Hebrew religion had, in general, like 
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early religion among other peoples, taken for granted the first of 
these standpoints. The inner life as such, and its varied religious 
possibilities, had not as yet been clearly discovered. No religious or 
moral distinction was drawn between what a man does and the 
purpose expressed in what he doesj to violate a divine injunction, 
by accident is just as serious an offense as to violate it deliberately. 
Obedience to Yahweh is complete if one’s external acts have all 
conformed to his behests. The main feature of Hebrew religion 
at this time that pointed toward the later transcendence of such 
externalism was the vivid sense of personal responsibility toward 
Yahweh felt by the leaders as a consequence of the voluntary nature 
of the covenant with him. This encouraged the desire to be grate- 
fully loyal, so to speak, to Yahweh himself and not merely to 
respect in action his specific commands j it fostered a characteristic 
attitude of the whole personality, not to be entirely exhausted in 
this or that series of obedient deeds. But the distinction here inti- 
mated was, during the preprophetic period, a vague one, awaiting 
conscious emphasis and development. 

The distinction would no doubt sooner or later have been made 
irrespective of external events in Jewish history. But experience 
during the exile fostered a definite consciousness of the inner life 
as such — ^the life of volition, purpose, and attitude — compelled a 
larger group to share it, and encouraged them to find satisfying 
religious values in it. Conquest by Babylon involved the destruction 
of the Temple at Jerusalem and suppression of the customary ex- 
ternal ceremonies of religion} captivity among a foreign people 
reduced to the barest minimum the number of overt expressions of 
Yahweh’s law which were still possible for an earnest Jew. Under 
these circumstances, if religion were to continue to carry virtue for 
him as solace and guide, it had to become essentially an inward 
affair, a matter of the heart and soul rather than of the outward 
life. In repentance for his share of the sins of the nation which had 
been responsible for the exile, he could, even in captivity, maintain 
a sincere attitude of loyalty toward the God of his fathers} he could 
read and study the law with inward devotion while unable to obey 
many of its prescriptions in daily life} especially, he could love and 
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praise Yahweh with all his heart and mind and strength. In its 
essence Hebrew religion thus became for those capable of it ,a 
spiritual experience, detached from any specific form of outward 
expression. Its fundamental obligations became those of inward- 
ness, and of social morality as interpreted and controlled by the 
ideals to which a vivid experience of inwardness gave meaning — 
sincerity, purity of heart, mercy, lovingkindness. 

The devotional Psalms, most of which were written after the 
exile, indicate very clearly the result of this transformation.^® But 
the great prophets were the leaders in this change, as in the two 
changes before mentioned. In stressing moral as against formal 
requirements they were implicitly insisting on the religious neces- 
sity of a guiding general attitude as distinguished from the mere 
performance of particular deeds. For, while ceremonial duties can 
be minutely prescribed in advance, no amount of detailed direction 
can be a sufficient guide to fulfillment of the law of justice or of 
mercy j what is obviously needed here is an inner direction of heart 
and mind ready to express itself in appropriate ways whenever 
and however the occasion arises. In the work of some of the 
prophets, moreover, especially Hosea, Jeremiah, and Deutero- 
Isaiah, we see quite clearly the transformed conception of God and 
of his relation to the individual that is naturally bound up with 
this emphasis on the value of inwardness and is later so beautifully 
expressed in the Psalms. Formerly, of course, Yahweh had been 
conceived as a personal divinity} he was the kind of being with 
whom men could make a covenant, involving reciprocal historical 
relations and contractual obligations. But his connection was more 
with the nation as a whole than with its individual members, and 
when the latter felt his presence the attributes of which they were 
apt to be conscious were mystery, power, jealousy, and august 
sternness} although, to be sure, an element of gracious kindliness 
was not absent. But as a result of the prophetic insistence on the 

‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want . . Ps. 23. “As the hart 
panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 0 God . . Ps. 4.2. 
“He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty . , Ps. 91. The entire book should be read in this 
connection. 
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primary worth of inwardness, Yahweh naturally came to be con- 
ceived not only as requiring such a spiritual attitude in his people, 
but as exemplifying it himself, and responding appropriately to it 
when expressed in their devotional life. When the repentant 
Israelite turns toward his divinity in earnest sincerity and inner 
loyalty he finds that Yahweh is already welcoming him in an 
attitude of generous forgiveness and fatherly love. A reverent, yet 
intimate fellowship becomes possible between the individual soul 
and its God. Hosea speaks of Yahweh yearning for his people as a 
husband for an erring wife whose affection he longs to regain.^® 
Jeremiah, amid the upheavals of his day and the misunderstand- 
ing and persecution to which he was personally subjected, discovers 
in inward communion with Yahweh a satisfying support and com- 
pensation.^^ And Deutero-Isaiah, endowed with poetic sensitiveness 
to the rich possibilities of this emphasis in religion, implicitly at- 
tributes to Yahweh in his songs the infinite wisdom, unfailing 
tenderness, commanding greatness, and elusive wonder of an ideal 
personality, in whose comforting presence hope is ever reborn so 
that suffering loses its poignancy and tragedy its sting.“ As a result 
of this change Hebrew religion gained a new dimension, and 
became in the hands of these pioneers the essential expression 
toward God and one’s fellow men of an inner spirit, a controlling 
attitude of trustful and joyous love. 

From the Exile to Jesus 

Between the time of the exile and that of Jesus of Nazareth a 
Hebrew community was reestablished in Palestine, and maintained 
till after Jesus’ day a troubled existence, usually under foreign 
political rule. During this half millennium the story of Jewish re- 
ligion is in large part that of the gradual assimilation of these 
prophetic ideas. They found detailed expression in the form of 
poetry, they guided a revision of the Mosaic law in accordance 

^ Chap. 1 1 j also 2 114 — 3 .-5. 

Notice the language of his prayers in Chaps. 14-16. 

Consider from this standpoint especially Chaps. 49, 55, 6i, 62. 
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with their emphases, and they inspired theological attack on 
baffling problems which had come to the fore in their wake, such as 
the problem why evil often befalls the righteous. 

The systematic revision of ceremonial and social law, so as to 
embody in it as far as possible the moral ideals of the prophets, was 
of great importance. Much of the old law was now discredited, 
appearing incompatible with the best insights of the new religious 
leaders. Hence its moralization gave assurance that for the future 
one important strand in both Judaism and Christianity — often the 
dominant strand — ^would be a legalistic conception of religion. By 
this is meant a conception in which God is viewed primarily as a 
Supreme Lawgiver, mankind being obligated dutifully to obey the 
system of rules promulgated on his authority. 

It is during this period, however, that we must also place the 
growth of the so-called Messianic hope, which became especially 
important in early Christian ideas. It has been noted that since the 
beginning of their religious life the Jews as a people had been 
characterized by an unusually vivid historical consciousness, involv- 
ing cherished memories of the past and ambitious expectations for 
the future. This consciousness, with special reference to its hope for 
blessings to come, was intensified during the exile and the partial 
restorations which followed it, the change being encouraged by an 
element in the thought of the prophets. With the possible excep- 
tion of Amos, these men had not taught that the calamity of whole- 
sale national punishment was the last word in Yahweh’s dealing 
with his people, A ^^remnant” would be preserved through the 
period of defeat and tragedy, to become the nucleus of a re- 
established kingdom, in which the divine favor would once more 
be made evident to the world. This reestablishment was to be 
carried out — ^so many thought — by a scion of the house of David, 
and was to be accompanied by various signs of Yahweh^s supervision 
of events. In the later literature and the expectant conversation of 
the populace this awaited deliverer was spoken of as the “Messiah.’^ 
As to the nature of the coming kingdom and the work of the 
Messiah there were varied conceptions. Many pictured the kingdom 
as essentially a renewed epoch of material prosperity for Israel, 
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accompanied by severe punishment of her oppressors."® Those few 
who were most profoundly influenced by prophetic ideas conceived 
it as fimdamentally a moral achievement, inaugurating a period in 
which the resettlement of Palestine and the rebuilding of the 
Temple would make possible the mediation by Israel of the worship 
and love of Yahweh to all peoples. 

As the preceding statement indicates, the Messianic hope was 
significant mainly to the Jewish nation as a nation} it possessed value 
to the individual only through the anticipated reestablishment of 
the kingdom of which he was a member and his imaginative 
participation in that new national life. But the development of a 
satisfying personal religion after the exile naturally affected the 
doctrine of a future hope. For some it led to a conception of 
individual immortality, ghostly Sheol as the underground abode 
of the dead becoming replaced, for them, by the ideas of hell and 
heaven with which the Christian world is now familiar. Hell was 
pictured as a place of everlasting torment for the disobedient} 
heaven as the perfect fulfillment of the blessings of filial intimacy 
with Yahweh, of which his faithful worshiper has gained a fore- 
taste in this life.®* Some added a doctrine of the resurrection of 
those who had died in the past.®® The conception of a last judg- 
ment was usually connected with this teaching} at the arrival of 
the Messiah all the dead will arise from their graves and be judged 
according to their deeds in the flesh, the righteous entering into 
the full joy of the kingdom and the wicked being consigned to 
outer perdition. 

During the period now under consideration certain ideas entered 
Hebrew religion, or a redirection and new prominence was given 
to old ideas, which many scholars trace to the influence of Zoroas- 
trianism, the religion of the Persians at the time they occupied the 
position of foremost world power. Among such ideas are those of 
a final judgment and of the resurrection of the dead, above men- 
tioned} the conception of a host of angels and archangels attending 

“Zech. 12-14. 

“Enoch, especially Chaps. 24-27, 91. 

“Dan. 12:2. 
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Yahweh and serving as his agents or messengers 5 and the notion 
of a personal devil, leader of the powers of evil, who wars against 
Yahweh and tempts men into sin. According to the Hebrew in- 
terpretation, this devil had originally been an angel in heaven who 
became the instigator of a rebellion against God. He and his 
demonic cohorts had been cast out to the lower regions where they 
now carry on their nefarious activities^ they are destined in time 
to be reduced to impotence by Yahweh^s power and consigned to 
eternal punishment for their wickedness. All these ideas entered 
Christian thought and became part of the background of Western 
philosophy of religion. 

It was into the religious situation prepared by the varied circum- 
stances so far portrayed that Jesus of Nazareth came. And at his 
coming there is no break with the past. Viewed in his own historical 
context, he was another Hebrew prophet, calling upon his con- 
temporaries to repent of their sins as a preparation for the establish- 
ment of the Messianic kingdom, and we must consider him first 
from that standpoint. So approached, his significance for our study 
lies in the fact that he deepened and expanded just those elements 
in the teaching of the great Old Testament prophets which had 
proved most challenging and fertile. 

While Jesus, like the prophets, recognized the special relation 
of Israel to Yahweh and conceived that his mission was primarily 
to his own racial brethren, yet on occasion he shows in clearer form 
than they (excepting possibly Deutero-Isaiah) the universalism 
implicit in their fundamental conceptions. The familiar parable of 
the good Samaritan is the best illustration of this. The prophets 
had summarized religious duty under the two heads of whole- 
hearted love toward Yahweh and sincere love for one’s neighbor 
on the same terms as oneself. But who is my neighbor — ^another 
Jew, or anybody that I may meet? The prophetic answer is not 
clear nor unqualified 5 that of Jesus, at least on the occasion of this 
parable, is. My neighbor is any human being in need, whether he 
belong to my race or to another.^® And the hero of the story is, 
surely intentionally, not a Jew. In this parable moral and religious 

*®Luke 10:^5-37. 
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universalism appears with a distinctness which leaves little to be 
desired. 

Jesus likewise carried forward the prophetic insistence that 
matters of ritual and ceremony must be entirely subordinated to 
the ethico-social requirements of justice, honesty, and mercy. His 
scathing diatribes against the scribes and the Pharisees were mainly 
concerned with this point. They are exceedingly meticulous (as he 
describes them) in paying their tithes, bringing their sacrifices, and 
fulfilling the ceremonial obligations of the law, but this only fosters 
the vices of pride and self-righteousness. So far as concerns social 
obligations they are guilty of every evil in the calendar — of fraud, 
bribery, extortion, even ruthless violence upon the poor and unpro- 
tected.^'^ Unless they renounce these wickednesses, they shall have 
no part in the Messianic community but be consigned to the outer 
darkness prepared for the devil and his angels. Not that the ritual 
duties are to be quite neglected. It is a matter of emphasis j justice, 
mercy, and kindness are the foremost obligations to be done, while 
the other are not to be left undone.^® 

Jesus’ deepening of the prophetic transition from externalism to 
inwardness in religion is particularly notable. He interprets the 
fundamental significance of all religious ideas in such wise as to 
focus them directly upon the inward experience of the individual. 
In the moral life it is the intention that counts, not the mere deed 5 
unsuppressed desire is just as guilty as adultery, and is so judged by 
him who sees the inner thoughts of the heart as easily as any out- 
ward act.^® The kingdom for which all longed is not an affdr of 
external conquest and material prosperity 3 in the essential quality 
of life which it spells it is something that comes within the heart of 
each individual, and the significance of its external manifestations 
lies in their enlivening and implementing the great judgment which 
is passed upon each man in accordance with the true state of his 
inward self.®® The basic virtues for him are the virtues of inward- 

"Matt. 23. 

“Matt. 23:23-2+. 

"Matt. 5:27, 28. 

“Luke 12 ■29-33; 17:20, 21. Matt 25:31-46. 
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ness — sincerityj truthfulness, earnestness, wholehearted filial devo- 
tion to God^ and the prophetic social virtues as controlled by the 
sense of unfailing personal responsibility which the attitude of 
inwardness fosters — ^justice, mercy, friendliness, love. And love, 
expressed in appropriate conduct as well as in attitude, must include 
even those who harm us. Now Jesus’ doctrine of God reflects the 
full influence of these ideas 3 his own prayerful relation to God 
perhaps still more than his teaching. While to the wicked God is a 
terrifying, avenging power, to the penitent who earnestly seeks to 
live aright he is a loving father, with whom a heartfelt trustful 
communion is possible. Reverence, awe, and unquestioning sub- 
mission to his will are, of course, appropriate in his children, but 
these may be, and in Jesus’ own case were, combined with a deeply 
satisfying inward companionship. For Jesus, external acts and 
events are but the natural expression or outward symbol of religious 
reality 5 that reality itself is wholly spiritual. 

But, for Christianity, Jesus became much more than one of the 
Hebrew prophets. And in his own conception of himself and his 
mission there is some justification for this belief, though that con- 
ception is exceedingly difficult confidently to interpret.®^ He thought 
of himself and encouraged his disciples to think of him as the long- 
awaited Messiah, at least during the fateful last journey to Jeru- 
salem.^^ Also, at that same period of his career, he appears to have 
believed that the humiliation and death of which he had fore- 
bodings were somehow necessary to the fulfillment of his mission, 
and that by accepting them in trustful dependence on God’s will 
they would become a positive factor in leading to the early establish- 
ment of the kingdom.^^ 

After Jesus’ death these ideas gained a new emphasis and develop- 
ment. By his crucifixion his followers were at first frightened and 
scattered. According to ancient taboo, ^^cursed be everyone that 

The difficulty arises primarily from the circumstance that our present records 
of Jesus* teaching were written half a century after his death, and may to a large 
extent reflect the typical convictions and problems of Christians at that later time. 

®*This is, however, regarded as doubtful by some scholars. 

®®Luke 18 31-33. Matt. 20:27, 28. 
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hangeth upon a tree,”®^ and this dire outcome seemed quite incon- 
sistent with the assumption that Jesus was the Messiah. But the 
appeal of his personality and its impress upon them were so 
profound that they could not entirely lose faith in his mission. 
And some of them remembered his own teaching about his death, 
with increased understanding of its possible significance. There 
early arose the belief that he had risen from the grave and 
ascended into heaven, thence soon to come as the Messiah in clouds 
of glory, surrounded by the angels of God. Accordingly, the most 
loyal of them came together again for fellowship and mutual 
encouragement, and began to carry on anew his preaching. The 
burden of their message was; “Repent and prepare yourselves for 
the early coming of the promised kingdom. He whom you lately 
crucified, Jesus of Nazareth, has risen from the dead and ascended 
to the right hand of God. He is the Messiah who was sent by God 
in love for his sinful people, and who will quickly return to 
establish the kingdom. Be baptized in his name and receive the 
gift of the Holy Spirit.”®® In this simple form they took the first 
step in a transition from teaching the religion that Jesus himself had 
taught to teaching a religion which was in large part a doctrine 
about Jesus, involving belief in his special divine mission and super- 
natural status. 

The Religious Teaching of the Apostle Paul 

Even with this change, however, we have in these disciples but 
a Jewish sect whose main tenet was a serious stumbling block to 
other Jews; namely, the identification of the divinely appointed 
Messiah with a crucified prophet. The man who reinterpreted this 
religion in such form as to give it moving appeal to large numbers 
of non-Jews as well as Jews, throughout the whole Hellenistic 
Roman world, was the Apostle Paul.®® This task Paul accomplished 

“Deut. 21 .23. 

“Acts 2 and 3. 

“ Paul was not the only contributor to this reinterpretation, but he was one of 
the earliest and by far the most important. 
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Dy blending the fundamentally Jewish ideas with which we have 
50 far been occupied with conceptions dominant among the Hellen- 
stic peoples of his day — conceptions of a religion of salvation, by 
which the individual can emancipate himself from the forces of 
decay and corruption and enter upon a new, immortal existence. 

Paul was born into a Jewish family residing in Tarsus of Cilicia, 
ind he was educated at the feet of Jewish teachers at Jerusalem. 
From the intellectual atmosphere betokened by these circumstances 
fie absorbed a typically Jewish viewpoint as far as concerns certain 
oasic religious ideas. His God was the Hebrew Yahweh, with his 
special historical relation to the people of Israel and his compre- 
h.ensive purpose for the human race as a whole — Yahweh as the 
great prophets had portrayed his character. Jewish was his con- 
:eption of sin and of lawj Jewish the almost fanatical conscientious- 
ness which led him to idealize and exalt the law so highly that it 
seemed impossible for any mortal really to fulfill its demands. 
Essentially Jewish, too, was his doctrine of the coming kingdom 
and of the Messiah through whose supernatural agency it would 
be ushered in. And, finally, his ideals of personal and social 
morality — of love as the perfect embodiment of the spirit of 
righteousness — ^were entirely Jewish in their origin and meaning. 

But Paul also absorbed from his Hellenistic environment, at 
Tarsus and elsewhere in the east Mediterranean region, religious 
ideas which dominated the non-Hebraic world of his day, and for 
which he felt a deep personal craving. Graeco-Roman culture at 
this lime was swept by a host of so-called ^^mystery cults,” promising 
personal immortality to their converts through mystic identification 
with a savior-god who had died and then triumphed over death by 
resurrection to a renewed divine life. This identification was 
achieved through a highly moving ceremony, such as a blood-bath 
or participation in a sacrificial feast, which gave the initiate a vivid 
sense that he was purged of his former corruptible nature and had 
assumed the immortal nature of the god who was present, at least 
symbolically, in the blood or consecrated food. The gods of these 
cults were of varied historical origin, some having appeared first in 
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Egypt, some in ancient Greece, some in Persia. The fundamental 
character which they shared in common had probably gained its 
earliest significance in connection with a cult of the sun or of the 
vegetative life so important for agriculture. In the northern climate 
the former recedes and the latter dies In the winter, while both 
are resurrected to new warmth, energy, and fertility in the spring. 

It was Paul’s conversion while on the road to Damascus that 
precipitated these diverse elements into a unity in his subsequent 
thought and gave the Nazarene teacher a central place among 
them. However in detail we Interpret that experience of the great 
apostle, it involved an intensely moving vision of the Jesus whose 
followers he had just been persecuting. By that vision he felt his 
own religious quest brought to an end. He underwent a profound 
inward transformation, his torn and distraught fanaticism being 
replaced by a steady glow of joy, peace, outgoing love, and of 
unbounded vigor and enthusiasm. He felt himself saved from sin, 
corruption, and death, in the sense in which his Hellenistic con- 
temporaries who pursued the mystery cults felt themselves saved, 
if their zeal had achieved its desired end. And the insight, con- 
fidence, and power which this experience gave Paul remained with 
him through the balance of his energetic life. 

Naturally the apostle, in the theological formulations later 
offered in his letters, explained this transformation and tried to 
make something analogous available to his contemporaries. And, 
of course, the explanation was couched in terms of the background 
of ideas, both Jewish and Hellenistic, which has just been sketched. 
The outcome of his reflection may be briefly described as a remold- 
ing of the moralized cult of Yahweh, developed by the Hebrew 
prophets, into a mystery religion of personal salvation, in which the 
crucified Jesus of Nazareth appears not merely as the promised 
Messiah but also as a savior-god. Through identification with his 
death and resurrection, according to Paul, we may be redeemed 
from sin and mortality, becoming heirs and joyous possessors of an 
indwelling principle of righteousness and immortal life. Our old 
sinful nature is crucified with Jesus, and In rising with Christ we 
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really no longer live but Christ liveth in The basic features of 
this reinterpretation may be summarized as follows: 

God created the world as portrayed in the book of Genesis, and 
Adam as the progenitor of the human racej Adam was given the 
power both of obedience and of disobedience to God’s commands. 
As a result of Adam’s sin under the temptation of the devil, all his 
descendants fell under the control of sin tooj all inherited a fleshly, 
corrupt, and hence mortal nature. When, therefore, God revealed 
the details of his law to the world, selecting the Hebrew people 
as a special medium of the revelation, man was unable to be faithful 
to it. Dominated by his sinful nature, he continued to disobey and 
to merit still more deeply God’s displeasure; all that the law could 
really do in view of his corrupt inheritance from Adam was to 
tantalize him with an unattainable pattern of righteousness and 
thus make him poignantly conscious of his impotence to conform 
to it. 

But God had foreseen this tragic result, and being moved by 
mercy and love as well as by justice, he had prepared a way of 
salvation for those whom his grace should elect. In the fullness of 
time Christ Jesus, a divine being and God’s agent in the original 
creation of the world, was destined to appear in human form and 
carry out this plan of salvation through his death and resurrection. 
When he did so appear, he gave as wondrous an example of 
humility and obedience as Adam had given of pride and dis- 
obedience; “he was obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.”*® Just, then, as in Adam all men sinned and fell under the 
bondage of corruption and death, so in Christ can all be made alive, 
replacing their fleshly and mortal nature by a holy, spiritual, and 
immortal one. To be sure, not all persons are impelled to turn to 
Jesus in saving faith; only those whom God has foreordained to 
salvation become actual beneficiaries of his redeeming work. But 
these are drawn from Gentiles as well as Jews, from the poor as 
well as the wealthy, from slaves as well as free men. There are no 
distinctions of privilege in Christ Jesus. 

“Gal. z:zo. 

“Phil. 2:8. 
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Faith is the inward act of submission to the transforming power 
of Christ} baptism is the external sign of sharing in his death and 
his resurrection to eternal glory} and participation in the divine 
nature is often symbolically reenacted in eating the bread and 
drinking the wine of the Eucharist. Strictly speaking, the Christian 
no longer lives, himself, at all. It is Christ that lives in him, and 
his presence is made evident in daily life by the fruits of joy, 
patience, purity, hope, and especially love toward God and man. 
To the one who thus lives in Christ all things work together for 
good here below, and he is blessed with the assurance of immor- 
tality in the life to come. 

Though the Messianic aspect of Jewish thought and of Jesus’ 
gospel seems quite irrelevant to this transformation of Christianity 
into a mystery religion of present personal salvation, Paul needs it 
to complete the historical setting of God’s relation to the world into 
which, as a good Jew, he has embedded his novel theme. Accord- 
ingly, he teaches in quite orthodox fashion the early coming of 
Jesus as the Messiah, the last judgment, and the establishment of 
the divine kingdom.®® 

In this Pauline form, capable of appealing to the dispossessed 
and discouraged multitudes of the Roman Empire who were 
turning to the mystery cults for solacing hope, a new religion 
began its career of widespread conquest, and its main ideas became 
embedded in the heritage of the modern Occident. 

By interpreting Christianity, in part, through the aid of notions 
drawn from the Hellenistic mystery religions, Paul was not merely 
explaining his own vivid experience of inner transformation} he was 
also initiating a lengthy process which we must now trace in further 
detail. The leaders of these religions were not philosophers, but 
as, in course of time, intellectually trained men were attracted by 
the cults, it was natural that the latter should come to be more and 
more explained by conceptions with which such men were familiar. 
This meant, of course, conceptions derived from the great Greek 
philosophers. Thus it came about that although Paul, too, was only 

“Most of these points are contained in Rom. 1-8. For the apocalyptical element 
see I Thess. 4. 
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incidentally a philosopher, he unconsciously used explanatory ideas 
which had been first clearly formulated by these thinkers. The 
yawning dualism which he took for granted in human experience 
between the carnal and the spiritual is a conspicuous case in point. 
This dualism, first emphasized in the West by the Orphic religion, 
had been given philosophic clarity in the work of Plato. 

Now as Christianity came to appeal to intellectuals in the Roman 
Empire, whose thinking was molded from beginning to end by the 
philosophers of Greece, it was inevitable that the process of formu- 
lating its doctrines and rendering rationally persuasive its claims 
should make greater and greater use of ideas derived from these 
eminent men. There were, in fact, three relatively independent 
reasons for this gradual translation of the Christian faith into 
philosophical terms. 

The first was that the thinking of intellectual leaders throughout 
the empire, on all important matters, already moved in the current 
of ideas that the philosophers had expressed and defined. Their 
religious and moral, as well as scientific and metaphysical problems, 
were conceived in terms of these ideas. Well, Christianity offered 
itself as a solution of such problems. Obviously, in order that the 
solution be understood and its significance clarified, it was necessary 
that it be explained in the same concepts by whose aid the problems 
themselves were formulated. Otherwise, at best, it would have a 
vague emotional appeal, incapable of reflective statement and there- 
fore of thoughtful understanding beyond the limits of the Jewish 
community. 

The second reason lay in the nature of the written materials in 
the possession of Christianity at the time these intellectuals began 
to inquire seriously into its validity. These materials originated at 
different periods extending over a thousand years 5 not only their 
emphases but their definite statements of doctrine varied enor- 
mously. Even in fundamental matters, such as the picture of God, 
there were profound differences — ^In Judges he is often portrayed 
as a ruthless, avenging fury, while in certain chapters of Paul and 
the writings of John he is the spirit of suffering and redeeming 
love. Now, the Jews were not philosophically minded in compari- 
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son with the Greeks j their genius was essentially practical and 
moral. Hence no one among them had given a high degree of unity 
and coherence to this vast array of varied material.^ Paul himself 
had partially met this need, but at the heart of his doctrine lay a 
set of Jewish ideas quite unfamiliar to most Greek and Roman 
thinkers. Such men demanded a logically systematic formulation 
of the Christian faith, and the only available concepts sufficiently 
comprehensive, and defined wfith sufficient clarity to perform this 
service, were the concepts central in the thought of the Greek 
philosophers. 

The third reason is found in the ideas of these philosophers them- 
selves. Those among them who had already risen to a dominant 
position in the intellectual world by the time Christianity began to 
spread throughout the empire were, in general, deeply religious 
men. Their philosophy was thus, in the main, harmonious with a 
religious interest and hospitable to interpretations of the universe in 
religious terms. And in several major details their religious think- 
ing followed lines quite congenial to those of Hebrew prophetism. 
They demanded an essentially ethical conception of the divine. 
They championed monotheism as against the prevailing polytheism 
of their contemporaries. They believed that purposiveness is em- 
bedded in the structure of the world, a notion into which could 
easily be fitted the Jewish doctrine that God has a comprehensive 
historical plan for the human race and that all events, local as well 
as cosmic, are under his superintendence. In the deposit left by 
these thinkers Christianity found a great ally, an ally which in turn 
became a powerful force for its own intellectual transformation and 
unification. 

As a result of this philosophical reinterpretation of Christianity, 
which occupied many centuries, subsequent philosophy of religion 
in the western half of the world has been unable to state either its 
problems or its alternative solutions without making large use of 
ideas which we owe to the great philosophers of Greece. The main 
features of their contribution to the background of European and 
American religious thought must now be considered. 

** For Philo of Alexandria, see below, pp. So f. 
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The Philosophy of Plato 

The first of the great Greek thinkers whose thought will be 
briefly examined, in the form in which it was subsequently under- 
stood by religious interpreters, is Plato, who lived early in the 
fourth century before Christ. To appreciate the central features of 
his philosophy, however, it is necessary to glance at the general 
cultural and intellectual situation prevailing at Athens in his day. 
This situation, summarily portrayed, was one of increasing indi- 
vidualism and of rapid erosion, under the stress of relatively free 
criticism, of traditional beliefs. An urbane skepticism about the 
maxims handed down by the ancients was becoming widespread in 
intellectual circles, and a fundamental doubt whether any objective 
standards, in matters moral and religious, could be set up in their 
place. In the younger and hotter minds this skepticism frequently 
took the socially disruptive form of the supposition that the only 
measure of truth and right for any individual is self-interest — ^the 
appeal of an idea or a proposed act to him at the time it presents 
itself. 

Now Platons teacher Socrates, and under his influence Plato 
himself, worked out their philosophy in.a conscious attempt to meet 
this threatening intellectual and social anarchy. They both believed 
that human reason, by a process of critical and comparative analysis, 
can establish objective standards in morals and religion, and many 
of the Platonic dialogues are occupied with the quest for such 
standards. In fact, for both these thinkers only the grasp of such 
a rational standard or fixed principle can be dignified by the name 
‘^knowledge” 5 any less stable or demonstrable belief accorded 
mental acceptance is to ht branded as ^^opinion” rather than knowl- 
edge. And Plato, at least, developed a general theory of the 
universe in which the same contrast became focal, constancy and flux 
characterizing two diverse realms which between them exhaust the 
world as disclosed to the human mind. 

On the one hand — ^so this philosopher taught — we have the 
realm of ordinary everyday experience, consisting of the objects 
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and events revealed in the perceptions of eye, ear, touch, and the 
other senses. The outstanding feature of this realm of sense expe- 
rience is its instability. Everything it contains is in constant change. 
Each object arises; it undergoes continual transformation while it 
exists; and sooner or later it perishes. Now the ubiquitous presence 
of this feature sufficiently indicates that the realm in question is not 
genuinely real, for reality, according to Plato’s basic assumption, is 
that which can maintain itself in existence; it stays put, not sur- 
rendering to every shifting puff of circumstance. On the other 
hand, there is the realm of what Plato calls “forms” or “ideas,” 
which intrinsically possess just the character lacking in the first 
realm, namely, absolute fixity and changelessness. The forms are 
eternal by their very nature, and hence constitute the world of true 
reality. They are sharply distinguished from the transitory things 
of sense which in contrast with them become mere phenomena — ^that 
is, appearances of reality, empty of substance and with no power of 
self-maintenance. These forms are not revealed to sense perception, 
for the latter process, being adapted to the realm of change, is 
unable to apprehend them. They are visible only to the inward eye 
of reason, which is the faculty capable of grasping the changeless. 
Moreover, since they are the reality of which phenomena are 
deceitful appearances, the forms are the source of what small 
measure of substantiality the latter possess. These “participate” in 
the forms (to use the preferred word in the dialogues for express- 
ing the relation betv/een the two types of entity) — ^that is, they 
shadow forth in the flux enough of the stability of the forms so 
that in their presence reason can penetrate to the changeless reality 
beyond. And the relation of participation is in part teleological.^’- 
By this is meant that the forms are not only rational ideas or prin- 
ciples — ^they are also ideals at which perceptual appearance more or 
less ineffectively aims. It strives to embody them, but always to a 
greater or less extent falls short of doing so. 

To clarify these features of the philosophy under consideration, 
and to show more exactly what the forms are, we may take one of 

“This word means “purposive,” but without the implication that the purpose 
must be conscious. 
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Plato’s favorite illustrations. Suppose we examine two sticks, which 
to the eye or touch, aided if you will by a yardstick, appear equal 
in length. But we realize perfectly well that they are not exactly 
equal} a sufficiently refined measure, if available, would show 
slight inequalities even where a cruder observation had been unable 
to note any difference. And we could never bring together two 
sticks which would dependably exhibit absolute equality, for this 
reason if for no other — ^that the sticks as bits of perceptual material 
are undergoing continual change, so that even if perfect equality 
should at some happy moment be attained it could not possibly be 
retained a moment later. But the form or idea of equality (that is, 
its meanings as we might be apt today to express Plato’s thought) is 
clearly different from the equality of the sticks in each of the two 
respects mentioned. It is not a mere approximation to equality, not 
a case of greater or less inequality} it is just equality itself and 
nothing else. And for the same reason it does not fluctuate from 
one degree of inequality to another} it maintains itself in its 
character as equality, superior to the vicissitudes of change to which 
its perceptual exemplifications are subject. 

Now perception through the physical senses, being a bodily 
act, is affected by all the changes in which any perceptible body 
shares. Accordingly, it can only perceive the approximate equality 
(that is, the relative inequality) of such entities as the sticks} it can 
never perceive true equality itself. Such apprehension is only at- 
tained by the inner eye of the soul, which is the faculty of reason } 
it is weakened rather than aided by the presence of the body and its 
organs.^^ The relation which Plato calls participation appears in our 
illustration in the circumstance that we should not describe the two 
sticks as a case of equality in length if we did not recognize them 
as embodying, so far as they are capable (though, of course, not 
perfectly), the idea of equality. It is possible to refer to the changing 
only in terms of the changeless which it haltingly exemplifies. And 
the teleological aspect of this relation is exhibited in the fact that 
the idea of equality plays in such an act of perception the role of 
norm or standard, by which the varying degrees of approximation 

^At least, so Plato sometimes insists. Cf. the Fhaado^ 65-67. 
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to it, in the case of any pair of objects, are assessed and compared. 
When we perceive an instance of equality in sense experience we 
perceive it as a closer or rougher apprommation to true equality, and 
this means that when we use the concept “equality” we implicitly 
think of it as a goal at which the different instances aim with vary- 
ing degrees of success. 

This illustration reveals both the basip distinction and the funda- 
mental relation between the realm of forms, in their eternal nature, 
and the realm of perceptual existence in its instability. The latter, 
because everything in it is so transitory and evasive, is unreal — that 
is, it has no fixed and dependable properties. Whatever stability 
and truth it possesses are derived from the absolute ideas which 
dimly shine through it. 

As has been intimated, there corresponds to this twofold dis- 
tinction in the world an equally basic distinction in our apprehension 
of it. Appropriation by the senses of the fickle objects in the realm 
of flux is not knowledge but opinion, and the latter necessarily 
shares the slipperiness of the entities with which it is concerned. 
It is itself undependable, changing from moment to moment and 
from individual to individual, and it can accordingly make no 
pretense of certainty. True knowledge means grasp by reason of the 
eternal forms, and since this faculty intuits changeless objects it is 
itself fixed and constant in nature. Most men most of the time, 
according to Plato, are lost in the shifting play of opinion 5 the 
philosopher is the one who, at least at times, succeeds in gaining a 
vision of the reality underlying appearance and thus attains true 
knowledge. 

The above sxirvey has discussed the forms as though in Plato’s 
thought they were all on the same level and equally, if we may 
so put it, absolute. But in fact they compose a hierarchy, in which 
certain forms are more ultimate than the rest and determine the 
way in which their colleagues are exemplified in the flux of expe- 
rience. In the dialogues which became especially influential in sub- 
sequent religious thought the more basic ethical forms or ideals 
occupy this privileged position — ^the forms of truth, beauty, justice, 
goodness. And the last-named is definitely placed at the top of the 
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hierarchy. Just as the objects of sense experience gain what measur« 
of constancy and substantiality they possess through participation ir 
the various eternal forms, so the lower forms themselves ultimatel} 
possess reality and intelligibility through the vigor and illuminatior 
that radiate upon them from the Idea of the Good. The lattei 
thus appears to be the transcendent source of all reality as well ai 
of all knowledge j Plato compares its relation to the other form: 
with the relation of the sun to the objects of the perceptual world 
which not only require her light to become visible but her energj 
for their very existence.^® 

Coming now to Plato’s theory of the nature of God and hii 
relation to man, we do not find what from the foregoing we migh 
naturally expect. God is not identified with the supreme Idea o 
the Good, but is portrayed as an intermediary being who, inspirec 
by the eternal forms which he apprehends, constructs and regulate? 
as far as possible the details of the visible world under the guidance 
of that inspiration,*^^ Three basic conceptions provide the key tc 
Plato’s reasoning, both on this problem and on that of humar 
immortality. One is the conception of causality. Plato regards thi? 
conception as validly applicable to all that exists and happens ir 
the visible realm pervaded by change. In one sense only does il 
apply to the realm of forms 5 they are causes of the stable qualities 
exhibited by perceptible objects, but not of their coming into exist 
ence nor of the changes which they undergo. These must be 
accounted for otherwise. And he interprets causality in a distinctive 
sense, according to which every transformation must be traced to £ 
creative source or controlling principle which is responsible for the 
fact that one kind of result is reached rather than another. The 
second is the conception of soul. Plato draws a sharp distinctior 
between inanimate objects, which move only when impelled b} 
motion in some other object, and animate beings, which are capable 
of spontaneous motion. The difference between the two kinds lie? 

"The classic statement of this phase of Platons thought is in Book VI of th< 
Republic, 

" In some dialogues the divine mind appears to occupy a more ultimate cosmii 
position, but it is not clear whether there is definite inconsistency with the doctrin( 
here summarized. 
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in the fact that animate things are endowed with an “anima” (that 
is, “soul”),^® which may accordingly be defined as the principle of 
spontaneous motion. In man soul includes three faculties, two of 
which, impulse and passion, are common to him and to the lower 
animals, while the other — ^reason — ^is his unique possession among 
the inhabitants of earth. Now reason is the rightful authority in 
the soul as a whole, imposing rational law and orderly control upon 
the other faculties} soul in turn, being the principle of life, is the 
source of the distinctive kind of order (or disorder) which char- 
acterizes the behavior of living things in contrast with that of 
inanimate objects. The third is the conception of order or harmony 
as being ultimately good, while its opposite, disorder, is viewed as 
essentially evil. This is a moral judgment which plays a determina- 
tive part in Plato’s philosophy from beginning to end.^® Let us see 
how the major details of the Platonic religious creed are worked out 
on the foundation provided by these conceptions. 

The principle of causality implies to Plato’s mind not only that 
every particular thing or process belonging to the visible world had 
a beginning, under the creative activity of a cause, but also that that 
entire realm must have had a beginning in time. In the dialogue 
which sketches his thought on the origin and structure of this world 
in some detail, the TimaeuSj God appears as the good Demiurge^'^ 
who, with his eye on the pattern which he envisions in the realm of 
the ideas, creates the visible entities composing the cosmos out of a 
preexisting indeterminate matter. He appears to be conceived as a 
quite personal agent — ^is even called the “father of all things”'*® — 
and the principle by which his activity is gtdded is that of the 
attainment of a maximum of good in and for the entire creation. 
His first creature is a being called by Plato the “World-Soul,” 
which then becomes his agent in the creation of other things. The 

“This linguistic identity between “living” and “ensouled” obtains in Greek 
as well as in the Latin from which our “animate” is derived. 

^ These basic conceptions are most clearly explained in the Ttmaeus, 2 8-30A, 
and the PMedrus^ 245-245. A systematic defense of the doctrine that order and 
harmony constitute the supreme good is given in the Fhilebus. 

^^That IS, Constructor. 

^ TimaeuSy 28 c. 
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rational soul in man is, however, also created directly by the 
Demiurge.'*® 

How do we know that a God so portrayed exists? In Book X 
of the haws Plato offers a demonstration of the existence of a divine 
mind as architect and providential ruler of the world. Three argu- 
ments may be distinguished. For one, Plato appeals to the uni- 
versality of the belief in gods as offering some ■warrant for its 
truth, but this argument is not elaborated. The second and major 
argument seeks a sufficient cause for the occurrence of motion in 
the perceptible world. An ultimate ground of this phenomenon evi- 
dently must not be a being which derives its activity from some- 
thing outside itself, for then we should have to make the same 
inquiry about the latter 5 it must be something capable of spon- 
taneously moving itself as well as of initiating motion in other 
things. Now, physical bodies do not have this capacity, but soul 
does. By its essential nature it possesses energy of self-action, and 
is the source and governor of motion in the body to which it is 
attached. We may, then, confidently infer that the cosmic principle 
finally responsible for motion in the world is akin to soul in us and 
may be properly conceived as a divine soul. A third argument, 
which Plato connects closely 'with the preceding proof but which 
in subsequent thought has usually been formulated independently, 
appeals to the remarkable order displayed in the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. Such perfect simplicity and regularity of motion 
can hardly be adequately accounted for through the operation of 
physical causes} still less through chance, which brings disorder and 
disintegration wherever it appears. But since all motion has been 
shown to be ultimately due to the spontaneous activity of soul, the 
reasonable explanation of motions exhibiting such complete harmony 
is evident} they are the effect of a perfect soul — ^a soul fully con- 
trolled by wisdom and supreme in power. And this, of course, is 
identified with a divine mind.®® 

" It is worth remembering’ that prior to the twelfth century the Timaeus was 
the Platonic dialogue best known to Christian theologians. 

In the last book of the Law (966) Plato himself separates these two argu- 
ments and regards them as distinct. 
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In the dialogue entitled Philebus a somewhat different argument 
is offered, although it rests on the same presuppositions.®^ Here the 
guiding question is: How are we to explain the presence of soul 
and mind in man? And the answer given is that just as the physical 
elements in man’s make-up — ^fire, air, water, earth — ^are derived 
from the vast store of similar elements in the surrounding universe, 
so his endowment of soul and mind demands for its source a cosmic 
soul informed by intelligence. Moreover, as mind is the principle of 
order in the behavior of its body, so this cosmic mind may be 
inferred to be the wise governor of the entire physical world. 

Plato’s method of completing the list of God’s attributes is indi- 
cated in a discussion which follows his main argument for the divine 
existence. God has been proved to be a supremely perfect soul and 
an intelligent governor of the world. Whatever, now, can be 
clearly deduced from these descriptive terms may likewise con- 
fidently be attributed to him. Among other things it may be con- 
cluded that his providence extends even to the minor concerns of 
human life. Only an indolent, careless, or ignorant governor would 
fail to care for matters of detail, and surely such adjectives are 
inconsistent with the perfect goodness which God has been demon- 
strated to possess.®^ In the same context and elsewhere Plato insists 
that God’s primary concern in his relation to man is moral recti- 
tude on the latter’s part. Moreover, God must be regarded as 
providing the supreme standard for imitation by men in their 
quest for apprehension of the Good and their endeavor appropri- 
ately to express it in conduct.®* 

At least equally influential with this doctrine of God in subse- 
quent theological thought is Plato’s main argument for the immor- 
tality of the soul. In the Phaedrus this conviction is briefly deduced 
from the essential nature of soul as the principle of life. The same 
argument is, however, in a dialogue named the Phaedo^ embedded 
in a much larger context, and treated with a consummate artistry 
not approached in either the Timaeus or the Laws. Six specific 

“28-30. 

'“Laws, Book X, 900-903. 

“/Wi., Book IV, 716. 
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steps can be distinguished in Socrates’s reasoning as reported in 
this dialogue, the first five of which apparently establish in each 
case a part of the needed proof. The last of the six — ^whose outcome 
is the same as that of the argument in the Phaedrus — appears to be 
presented as conclusive in its own right, affording an irrefutable 
demonstration of immortality. This crucial step begins by reaffirm- 
ing the Platonic doctrine of participation — ^it is by participating in 
the form of beauty that beautiful things become beautiful; it is by 
participating in greatness that things become great; and so in every 
other case. Now, when anything participates in beauty it obviously 
cannot at the same time participate in ugliness, the opposite of 
beauty; moreover, since it must participate also in all other forms 
which are involved in the nature of beauty — harmony, for instance 
— ^it is clear that whatever participates in beauty necessarily repels 
along with ugliness the opposites of these other forms — e.g., dis- 
cord. For another instance of the same principle, whatever partici- 
pates in threeness must necessarily participate in oddness too, for 
it is of the essence of three to be an odd number; it is impossible, 
therefore, for it to participate in evenness, which is the opposite of 
oddness. In the light of these considerations Socrates asks his 
hearers to examine the relations between soul, life, and death. The 
last two are opposites, just as oddness and evenness are opposites. 
But life is of the essence of the soul, which it brings with it wherever 
it goes; the difference between a living and a lifeless body is just 
that soul is present in the former and absent from the latter. The 
soul is by nature, then, the life-bearing principle, and by analogy 
with the other cases it must be irreconcilable with the opposite of 
life, namely, death. But to be intrinsically irreconcilable with death 
is to be immortal. 

From the standpoint of a modern reader, familiar with post- 
Platonic trends in the science of psychology, the weakness of this 
reasoning lies in its assumption that the soul is a substantial and 
separable entity, only loosely attached to the body while the latter 
exhibits the properties of a living organism. Now in other dialogues, 
especially the Thnaeus and Philebus, the soul is described by Plato 
himself as more intimately related to the body than the argument 
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in the Phaedo would seem to allow. Although it appears to be 
affirmed there that life is an inseparable character of the entire 
soul, it is explicitly indicated in the Timaeus that only the rational 
part of the soul is immortal, the other faculties perishing with the 
body.°^ These circumstances suggest that we should perhaps fail 
to appreciate Plato’s profounder intent in the Phaedo if we do not 
glimpse beneath its overt conclusion a different kind of demonstra- 
tion — demonstration not in the sense of a logical proof, but in that 
of a gradual disclosure to the reader of a lesson which cannot be 
learned through any single inference. What is it that Plato wishes 
to demonstrate in this sense? Is it not this — ^resting on principles 
deep-seated in his entire philosophy — ^that above and beyond the 
world of temporal vicissitude there is a world eternal and therefore 
immune to the gnawing of time by its very nature, that our souls — 
at least in their higher intellectual part, as shown in the quest for 
knowledge — seek attachment to that world as their natural home, 
and that in cleaving to it their active vitality is not lost but rises to 
full tide? 

Two further features of Plato’s thought are of concern to the 
subsequent history of religiotxs philosophy. One is a conflict be- 
tween two corollaries of his conception of the Idea of the Good 
in its relation to the world of changing experience. On the one 
hand, since the Good, and the other ideas under its control, have 
the character of stable forms rather than that of shifting physical 
objects, and since their energy is the energy of an ideal rather than 
the impact of a physical force, it would seem that their influence in 
human life must be that of persuasion, not at all the pressure of 
compulsion or of a fear-provoking threat. The ethical consequence 
of such a conception is clear. For Plato, when following the implica- 
tions of this phase of his doctrine, men are moved to live according 
to the light of the ideal through an allurement generated by a 
consuming vision of the Good, or through persuasive guidance by 
those who have attained such a vision 5 not through commands 
invoking fear of penalties for disobedience.®® This conception 

^ Timaeus, ^9, 70. mUbus^ 33, 34. 

®®See in this connection the Lavds^ 718-724. 
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readily expressed itself later in the thought that God appeals to 
man by enshrining before him an ideal of goodness, with the 
promise of friendly aid in its pursuit j he does not cow him by a dis- 
play of authority. And from this point of view love of the Good 
as perfectly embodied in the divine nature becomes the basic re- 
ligious virtue instead of submissive obedience. As we know, how- 
ever, this idea has never reigned quite without qualification, and 
this circumstance is also in part due to Plato. For there is another 
corollary of Plato’s doctrine of the Good in its relation to human 
experience, which leads in quite a different direction. Since men 
vary greatly in their capacity to apprehend the forms which consti- 
tute true reality, most of them being lost in the vacillations of 
opinion, it is clear (so he held) that the only way rationally to 
organize human society is to place it under the control of those who 
are spedally competent in knowledge of the Good and the ulti- 
mately Real. The rest of mankind are to obey the rules promulgated 
by these metaphysical experts. Persuasion is not omitted, but it is 
backed by uncompromising force. In the Refublk.^ Plato’s greatest 
dialogue, this proposal takes a rather simple form; the state is to be 
governed by philosophers under whose dictatorial authority others 
in the community are to be taught how to live the good life, the 
philosophers alone being directly moved by the enticing vision of 
the Good. In his last dialogue, however, the Laws, this belief in 
minute political regulation by experts takes a more extreme form — 
that of a systematic defense of religious persecution.®® Private 
worship is proscribed; only priests appointed by the state are to be 
allowed to conduct religious rites, and only in temples publicly 
assigned for this purpose. Moreover, an official orthodoxy is de- 
fined, and heretical believers who do not respond to rational exhor- 
tation are to be punished by imprisonment — ^in the worst cases by 
death. The essence of heresy is atheism, which Plato interprets as 
meaning not merely denial of the existence of God, but also 
skepticism as to his concern for moral conduct in man and confidence 
that he can be easily placated by a shrewd sinner. 

Neither of these pregnant suggestions was lost in the later 

“In Book X. 
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development of European religion. The one set of ideas cooperated 
with other forces in fostering a conception of God’s relation to man 
that is harmonious with a high valuation of human dignity and of 
free moral intelligence. The other proposals supported contrary 
trends which issued in the authoritative hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church with a submissive, dependent status for the Christian lay- 
man, and in belief in the necessity of political control of religion. 

The other feature is that which the Refublic was written pri- 
marily to expound. This is the doctrine that it is better to suffer 
injustice than to perpetrate it. Man’s soul — so the argument runs — 
is composed of passion, impulse, and reason, normally functioning 
under the control of the last-named faculty j when they so function, 
their state is one of harmonious equilibrium, which suffuses life 
with a pervasive happiness not at the mercy of external circum- 
stance. Now the suffering of injustice does not destroy this 
equilibrium nor the inner peace of which it is the source, but to 
commit injustice tears the soul asunder, replacing harmony by wild 
discord and self-control by the abdication of reason before barbaric 
passion. Later theology found it possible not only to ally this doc- 
trine with Deutero-Isaiah’s vision of the constructive spiritual and 
social possibilities of suffering, but also to reconcile by its aid, on 
rational and moral grounds, the suffering of Christ with his divinity. 
Only moral evil is irreconcilable with divinity, not suffering — espe- 
cially not the suffering involved in sharing the finitude of human 
nature and its tragic sorrows. 

Aristotle 

Aristotle was a younger contemporary of Plato and spent twenty 
years as a student in Plato’s Academy. Although the impress of 
Plato’s thought upon him was deep and lasting, he exemplified a 
very different type of personality than his master. His main inter- 
ests were not moral or religious but scientific. He was consumed by 
eagerness to find an explanation for the puzzling details of the 
world that caught his attention, and to work out the essentials of a 
sound scientific method. Yet at certain fundamental points his 
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philosophy, like that o£ Plato, was in harmony with the major 
convictions of Judaism and Christianity, and it proved a significant 
aid in their clarification and reinterpretation after the period of 
Platonic dominance of Christian thought.®'^ 

The first major difFerence between Plato and Aristotle, so far 
as concerns their main doctrines, is that for the latter the world of 
sense experience may not be impugned as deceitful and shadowy; 
it is real and substantial as such. The changes which obviously go 
on in it are to be seriously accepted and adequately explained, 
rather than, as in large measure with Plato, branded as evil and 
unreal. The changeless forms, in his view, are not to be con- 
templated instead of the changing entities of perception, as the true 
reality behind the flux; they are to be conceived as immanent 
principles guiding the changes that transpire and as providing an 
explanation of their occurrence. And this causal efficacy of form in 
accounting for change is the second major difference. Plato, at least 
in some of his assertions about the forms, portrays them as patterns 
existing in a transcendent realm separate from the objects of sense 
experience. These objects more or less vainly imitate the forms, but 
that participation is not a temporal process — still less is it identical 
with the observable changes which take place in the objects — ^and 
hence the forms do not account for those changes. Aristotle allows 
no such dualism of two separate realms in the universe, one real 
but impotent, the other unreal but undergoing interesting altera- 
tions. He thinks of the forms as embedded in the experienced 
objects and actively controlling the changes which can be observed 
in them. 

Corresponding to these differences in Aristotle’s general concep- 
tion of the world is an equally important difference in his theory of 
knowledge. His ideal of science, to be sure, is determined mainly 
by the Greek mathematicians who had been a profound influence 
in his master’s thinking; it is the systematic demonstration of 
detailed truths about the world as flowing from first principles 
whose truth has already been clearly apprehended. But Aristotle 
held, in opposition to Plato, that the first steps toward knowledge 

®^See below, Chap. Ill, p. 91 
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are not to be taken by turning away from sense perception, in 
disgust at the instability of its disclosures. Knowledge is won, 
rather, by building upon perception itself. This humble activity, 
aided by memory and by what Aristotle calls the “common sense,” 
produces experience, which already partially reveals the embedded 
forms, at least as habitual rules of action which we follow in deal- 
ing with objects that have become familiar as a result of these 
processes. Experience, thus won, provides a necessary foundation for 
the activity of reason. This faculty grasps the universal principle 
exhibited in any case of repeated change, and thus carries the quest 
for knowledge to perfection. Aristotle gives the name “induction” to 
such operations as these when they cooperate in eliciting clear appre- 
hension of truths which may later be used as principles of scientific 
demonstration. Induction is not itself a part of science, but since 
it starts from the material of sense perception and keeps in intimate 
touch with the changes which the latter undergoes, the principles 
established permit explanation of change rather than, as with Plato, 
requiring denial of it as unreal.®* 

A brief illustration will give concreteness to this summary state- 
ment of Aristotle’s theory as to how knowledge is gained. Consider 
the growth of a plant from its seed. Perception discloses to us the 
various stages of this process. Through the common sense the 
revelations of the different senses about each of these stages — 
those of sight, touch, smell — are unified into the perception of a 
common object. These perceptions are retained in memory. Accumu- 
lation of many memories of the process of growth brings experience, 
by which Aristotle means habitual competence in meeting the 
problems which a gardener might face in raising the plant. The 
rules which he has learned to follow in solving those problems 
implidtly assume an apprehension of the form which controls the 
growth of the plant, but an apprehension belonging to the level of 
successful practical experience, not to that of clear rational intuition. 

“The Posterior Analytics and the De anima are the most important sources of 
these Aristotelian doctrines. It should be noted that for Aristotle change is explained 
only so far as it exhibits some regular type, not so far as it contains an accidental 
element. 
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This latter achievement is due to reason, which abstracts the form 
essentially exhibited in that process of growth from its acddental 
attendants, and expresses it as the principle explaining the per- 
ceptual facts and changes with which we began. 

The foremost service which Aristotle rendered Christian the- 
ology and all later discussion of religious problems in the Western 
world, was contributed by his success in clarifying and systematiz- 
ing the central ideas involved in the various branches of philosophic 
and scientific investigation. All but a few of these ideas, in the 
form which they took after passing through the crucible of his 
mind, dominated medieval science and theology, and the most 
general of them are still presupposed by serious intellectual dis- 
cussion in any field of inquiry. Aristotle clarified, for example, the 
fundamental conception of “substance,” which refers to any entity 
capable of independent existence, and the conception of “essence,” 
which means the attributes included in the true definition of an en- 
tity. We must not allow ourselves the space to deal with this phase 
of his work, except as regards certain concepts which seemed indis- 
pensable in the explanation of nature. The most comprehensive of 
these are matter, form, potentiality, and actuality. Matter and 
form, considered alone, are principles by which a structiu-al analysis 
of nature is established; considered in connection with the other 
two ideas they become instruments for explaining the varied types 
of change under which nature’s activity falls. 

Any substance, according to Aristotle, is a union of matter with 
form. Matter is the passive element, while form is the active func- 
tion which that matter is organized to perform. This union of 
matter with form may be illustrated most clearly in a work of art, 
such as a statue. Here the marble is the matter, while the form is 
the artistic conception which is expressed in it when it becomes 
the statue. In the case of an organ in a living body, the tissues of 
which it is composed are the matter, while the active role which the 
organ performs in the economy of the animal or plant is the form. 
Aristotle thinks of both these conceptions as applicable quite uni- 
versally except in the case of certain entities capable of existing as 
pure form, without any admixture of matter. These are God, the 
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intelligences believed to control the celestial spheres, and the cre- 
ative reason which is the highest faculty in the human soul. There 
exists, however, no pure matterj some form is always combined 
with it. 

Since, now, matter does not exist by itself and is quite passive, 
when Aristotle considers the processes of change which go on in the 
world he thinks of it as the principle of potentiality. In its own 
nature it is nothing actual but is simply that pervasive receptivity in 
the universe which, worked upon by the energy which derives 
ultimately from pure form, is capable of becoming the various 
entities which do actually exist. Potentiality means just capability 
as such. Form, on the other hand, since it sometimes exists apart 
from matter, is obviously actual. Moreover, as has been remarked, 
it is a dynamic cause, the principle by which, either alone or em- 
bodied in matter, all actualization of potentiality takes place in the 
universe. And it is evident from this phase of the philosopher’s 
doctrine that all actualization of potentiality presupposes the prior 
existence of actuality. Without a sculptor no block of marble turns 
into a statue. Potentiality cannot of itself take on any form. 

If we neglect for a moment, however, both the pure forms and 
the limiting concept of unformed matter, form and matter are 
conceived by Aristotle as relative rather than absolute. By this is 
meant that what is formed matter when we are thinking of one 
kind of existent object appears when we turn to entities of a more 
complex structure as matter upon which a higher form is imposed. 
A slab of marble is not without form, but through the activity of 
the sculptor a form of another sort is actualized in it; the organic 
parts which enter into an animal’s eye are not formless, but the 
actualization in them of the function of vision gives them a new 
form of a different type. Aristotle thus thinks of the universe of 
existence as composing a hierarchy of several levels. At one end of 
the hierarchy are the entities which approximate most closely to 
the passivity of sheer matter. At the other end are those which 
best exemplify the perfect activity of pure form. A Iximp of earth 
would presmnably instance the former for Aristotle, while the 
latter (leaving out of account the pure forms themselves) would 
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be exemplified by a man, especially by a philosopher in whom the 
rational soul which appears to be the unique function of man is 
most highly developed. 

Turning now to Aristotle’s systematic treatment of religious 
problems, it may be observed in passing that his most elaborate 
discussion was contained in a youthful dialogue entitled On Philos- 
ophy which is now lost. It exercised, however, considerable influence 
in ancient times, especially upon the Stoic philosophers. From 
fragments quoted or referred to by other writers it is evident that 
Aristotle’s position in it was not widely different from that of Plato 
in the Lams, although he added further arguments for God’s 
existence besides those offered by Plato. His more mature position 
is, fortunately, preserved in its main features; it is contained in his 
Metaphysics, his De anima, and certain of his physical treatises. 

First, his doctrine of God. From the basic principles of his 
philosophy which have just been sketched, certain corollaries evi- 
dently follow which show that there is an ultimate being on whom 
everything else in the universe except prime matter depends, and 
which indicate the essential nature of that being. 

We have already noted that for Aristotle actuality must be prior, 
for purposes of causal explanation, to potentiality, for only through 
the activity of some actual entity can potentiality anywhere be 
actualized through a process of change. Likewise, the eternal is 
prior to the perishable. Whatever is perishable is shown by that 
fact to have the potentiality either of being or of not being, while 
the eternal necessarily always is. Now, both form and matter are 
eternal, but matter is not active, being mere potentiality, while 
there is nothing to indicate that pure form cannot be active. Since 
it would be immaterial it could not, of course, act as an efScient 
(that is, impelling) cause, but it might produce change as a final 
cause or desired end. That this possibility must be regarded as real 
follows from Aristotle’s emphasis, harmonious with Plato’s doctrine 
in the Timaeus and elsewhere, on the teleological structure of the 
universe. Many events on the surface of the earth and in the lower 
heavens may, he thinks, be accounted for by what we should call 
mechanical causation, but astronomical motions and all processes 
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in the fields of biology and art are essentially teleological} they 
are a quest for and expression of the typical excellence appropriate 
to the objects which undergo them. That excellence controls the 
process of change as its end or goal of attainment. This teleological 
conception thus provides the main pattern in terms of which our 
philosopher-scientist interprets the cosmos as a whole. The pri- 
mordial being must, then, in some sense be an ultimate end, 
characterized by the supreme excellence which the highest sub- 
ordinate entities in the universe, such as the rational soul of man 
and the intelligences which move the celestial bodies, are desiring 
and seeking to realize. When we bring together these various 
considerations it is evident that Aristotle will be led to posit, as 
the final ground of all change, an actuality which is pure form, 
eternally active, and of the highest perfection. This ultimate and 
supreme substance he calls God.®® 

Moreover, certain specific considerations arising in the field of 
astronomy pointed in Aristotle’s mind toward the same conclusion 
and indicated more fully the nature of God’s relation to the world. 
At least it seemed necessary to assume, as enclosing the physical 
universe, an eternal source of the motion which we observe in the 
heavenly bodies. It is well to remember, at this juncture, that down 
to the scientific revolution of the seventeenth century all those 
who influenced the formation of European religious philosophy 
took for granted a geocentric cosmology. The celestial bodies were 
believed to be composed of a purer and lighter essence than the 
earth, round which they move in regular orbits. Most distant is the 
revolving sphere of the fixed stars which, as seen from the earth, 
exhibits the most rapid motion, Aristotle’s doctrine of God was 
supported by such an astronomical picture and developed in close 
relation to it. Although he is immaterial, God in some sense sur- 
rounds the cosmic spheres and maintains them in motion by his 
eternal activity. He is the immediate cause of the rapid motion in 
the outermost sphere by being the object of desire to the pure 
intelligences which inform the stars fixed in that sphere. This 
motion is communicated inward to the bodies nearer the earth, 
Metafhy sics, Book A. 
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some of its velocity being dissipated in the process} it finally 
reaches the lower heavens and the earth and is the cause of the 
changes which there take place.*® 

As pure form, God is immaterial} and since he has no admixture 
of potentiality he is himself unmoved, subsisting eternally in 
changeless perfection. His activity is solely that of a final cause. 
He stirs the world into motion as the object of love or desire 
awakens action in the being consumed with longing for it. He does 
not himself love the world, and he has no providential concern 
for what happens in it.®^ And, of course, God’s unchanging life 
consists in blessed enjoyment of the highest excellence. How are 
we to conceive this divine happiness.? Well, as has above been 
noted, intelligence is the highest of all forms active in the material 
world} it is least infected by the potentiality of matter and approxi- 
mates most closely to the unchanging activity of pure form. God is 
naturally conceived, therefore, as completely actualizing the dis- 
tinctive excellence of rationality. Aristotle’s ideal of rational perfec- 
tion is in this connection interestingly disclosed. He holds that God 
is cognizant neither of change nor of any other sort of imperfection. 
God’s life is a “thinking of thinking,” that is, deity is pure reason 
eternally and joyously contemplating its own supreme nature.®^ 

In the second place, Aristotle, like Plato, offered a doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, but here, as with his conception of 
God, the theory presented is highly philosophical rather than 
popularly appealing. All the subrational faculties of the soul — sense 
perception, memory, desire, even reason itself in its passive aspect 
— ^are as mortal as the body. But the active or creative reason, 
through whose energizing light passive reason apprehends the 
essence of things, is, according to Aristotle, immortal. This faculty 
comes into the soul from without, is independent of the lower 
psychic functions, and being pure form unmixed with matter it 
does not perish with the body but is eternal. Aristotle’s description 

“PV*", BookVIII. 

“There are passages in Aristotle in which purposive governance of events by- 
God is implied. But some, if not all, of them are to be taken metaphorically. 

“ See Book A of the Metaffiysics, Chaps. VII, IX, for this phase of Aristotle’s 
theory. 
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of this active reason in the soul is meager and vague, but there is 
considerable evidence that he does not think of it as sharing in the 
unique personality of the individual thinker. It appears to be just 
universal reason realizing its characteristic excellence in the soul of 
each human being, but not modified by the individuality of the 
latter. In that case, what is preserved after death is not our per- 
sonality as a whole nor even any distinctive part of itj the immortal 
element in us is simply the rational function which we share with 
all other beings possessed of intelligence. 

Stoicism and Neo-Platonism 

Besides these great individual thinkers, two schools of ancient 
philosophers likewise supplied ideas of which Christian theology 
made considerable use. These ideas will be sketched briefly. From 
the later of the two schools, the Neo-Platonists, only one thinker 
exercised a decisive influence on Christianity, but in the case of the 
earlier, the Stoics, a succession of philosophers extending from 
300 B,c, to A,D, 200, and including such well-known Romans as 
Seneca and the emperor Marcus Aurelius, contributed to the 
heritage upon which the new religion drew. 

Outside of the fact that in their logical writings the Stoics carried 
forward Aristotle’s work of clarifying fundamental concepts of 
analysis and explanation, the contribution which they made to 
Christian thinking may be summarized under four heads. First, 
their rationalistic pantheism. The universe as they conceived it is an 
organic whole, a vast body informed and controlled by a rational 
spirit. This spirit they regarded as a subtle kind of matter, so that 
in strict logic their doctrine was a thoroughgoing materialism j 
nevertheless, they attributed to spirit also the essential characteristics 
that theologians later understood to be Implied by this term. The 
universe thus spiritualized they called indifferently nature or God. 
Human beings are parts of this all-embracing nature and dependent 
on it for their existence and for all that they enjoy or suffer} their 
souls are emanations from the divine World-Soul, or “Logos,” as 
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the Stoics frequently called it, and return ultimately to be re- 
absorbed in it. 

Secondly, God’s relation to the detailed events of the world’s 
history was described by the Stoics both in terms of necessary law 
and in terms of providential care. Since God is reason, all things 
that happen must fall into a rational order and be conceived as 
necessary parts of itj nothing occurs by chance. But since all God’s 
doings are also controlled by spirit or mind, they are teleological, 
the fulfillment of a unified plan. They thus secure the good of 
the world, and indeed the good of everything in it when viewed 
as a part in organic connection with the whole. Of course, if any 
part — a. man, for instance — declines to subordinate his individual 
desire to the welfare of the universe, much that happens to him 
might seem to be evil rather than good. But if he be ready in 
humble submission to identify his own good with the good of the 
whole, what otherwise might appear as inexorable law or dire 
fate will be seen as purposive providence, as God’s care that every 
particular life and event contribute to the ultimate good of all. In 
connection with this thought the Stoics used language very similar 
to that of Christian divines when portraying the relation of God 
as a personal father to his children. He is spoken of as caring for 
men and desiring their good.®® And the appropriate attitude of 
men toward God is one of reverent dependence and of willing 
acceptance of everything that happens as part of an all-controlling 
divine purpose. In support of this doctrine of providential teleology 
the Stoics pointed to the varied adaptations in nature, which 
seemed to indicate the presence of design in the cosmic scheme} 
horses, they held, are adapted for riding, and the peacock was made 
for the sake of its beautiful tail. This line of thought was later 
systematically developed into the so-called “argument from de- 
sign” for the existence of God as a creative and purposive mind. 

Thirdly, one feature of the famous Stoic ethics proved of con- 
structive value to later religious philosophy. While its denuncia- 
tion of indulgence in pleasure and of succumbing to the force of 
emotion was often carried to an extreme which Christian thought, 

“Seneca, De beneficiis, I, 1 ( 9)5 YII, 34(+)- 
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with its contrary emphasis on the release and guidance of emotion 
through an overmastering love toward God, could not follow, yet 
the insistence on performance of duty as against the pursuit of 
pleasure, and on eager obedience to the will of the cosmic spirit 
in place of pushing one’s individual designs, was quite harmonious 
with the Christian doctrine of sin as rebellion against God and 
with its mood of heroic renunciation and ethical devotion in re- 
sponse to the divine law. 

Finally, the Stoics, living in a period marked by disintegration 
of civic ties and obligations, developed explicitly the social univer- 
salism which was implied in their conception of God’s rational care 
over human life. The divine interest is limited to no group or 
nation but embraces all menj here lay the germ of a doctrine 
of universal human brotherhood. For the Stoics, we are men first 
and foremost, not Greeks or Romans, or members of any particu- 
lar familyj what is important in us is what we have in common 
with men everywhere. “My nature,” says Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius, “is rational and social, and my city and my country, so far 
as I am Antoninus, is Romej but so far as I am a man, it is the 
world.”®^ This cosmopolitanism involved no feeling of love toward 
other men, and no very definite social obligation, especially toward 
those distant in space or time, but it provided a considerable part 
of the philosophical foundation for the Christian belief in God’s 
equal care for all men without distinction of race or social status, 
as well as for the missionary zeal and the demand for abolition of 
outrageous social injustices which this belief fostered. 

The philosophical conception of an immanent Logos or rational 
principle in the universe came, after some transformation, to play 
a vital part in the writings of the New Testament which were 
attributed to the apostle John. In the works of Philo, a Hellenized 
Jew contemporary with Jesus who was deeply influenced by Plato, 
God is identified neither with a subordinate Demiurge, nor with 
the World-Soul of the Stoics. In place of the pantheism of the 
latter, a doctrine of divine transcendence is taught. God, for Philo, 

Thoughts^ VI, 44. 
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being supremely perfect, must transcend all limitations and cannot 
be described by qualities derived from imperfect human experience. 
Every such attribution must be inadequate in the nature of the 
case. Hence God is not immanent in the world but lies above and 
beyond it. There cannot even be any direct contact between him 
and the corrupt realm of cosmic existence j such contact would dero- 
gate from his absolute perfection. There must, accordingly, be 
intermediaries between God and the world, agents through which 
his creative and controlling activity is reflected in mundane events.®^ 
The highest of these is the idea of reason or of intelligible unity. 
Philo applies the term ^^Logos” to this supreme mediator be- 
tween God and the world. He speaks of it on occasion as the 
“firstborn son of God,”®® through whose agency God enters into 
relation with the inferior portions of the cosmos. In the gospel of 
John Jesus’ relation to God and the world is interpreted in terms 
of this conception of the Logos. “In the beginning the Logos ex- 
isted. The Logos was with God, and Logos was divine. It was 
he that was with God in the beginning. Everything came into 
existence through him, and apart from him nothing came to be. 
It was by him that life came into existence, and that life was the 
light of men.”®*^ 

This doctrine of transcendence, however, does not prevent Philo 
from deepening the message of the Hebrew prophets and the 
Stoics with respect to the tender interest of God in the welfare of 
mankind. He portrays God as moved by a bountiful and unfailing 
love for men, expressed especially in a gracious yearning for their 
redemption.®® This conception also became a central theme in the 
Johannine writings. The mission of Jesus is there described as the 
supreme illustration of this divine affection for men: “God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 

®®This idea, as suggested on p. aS f , had played some part in Persian thought and 
had influenced Judaism after the exile. 

^ De confusions linguaruWy Chap. 146. Cf. Plato’s conception of the World- 
Soul, above, p. 44. 

®''John 1 1-4. 

somnus I, 181. Quis rerum dtmnarum haeres sit^ H3i. 
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soever believeth in him might not perish, but have everlasting 
li£e.”“ 

As for the Neq-Platqnists,'^® we may confine ourselves to a brief 
exposition of the philosophy of Plotinus, the founder of the school, 
who was born in a.d. 204 and died in 269. 

Though Plotinus’ main foundations are derived from Plato, he 
radically transforms Plato’s conception of God. On the one hand 
he deprives the divinity of the personal traits which the good 
Demiurge possessed, while on the other he makes him a transcend- 
ent absolute principle, after the fashion of Philo. Instead of being 
inferior in cosmic status to the realm of eternal forms, God, for 
Plotinus, transcends and includes them. He is the ultimate and 
absolute source of all existence and of all good. His transcendence 
is brought out most forcibly by Plotinus in the insistence that no 
positive attributes derived from human experience may be asserted 
of God except — ^and even the exception is not unqualified — the single 
attribute of unity. This exception is at times allowed because unity 
implies no limitation and is consistent with supreme perfection, 
whereas all other attributes, even the most exalted, do imply limi- 
tation and are therefore inadequate to God. The fundamental limi- 
tation which Plotinus has in mind in this doctrine of transcendence 
is best exhibited in his analysis of knowledge. For Plato, knowl- 
edge — ^that is, apprehension of the eternal forms — ^betokened per- 
fection both of wisdom and of good. Plotinus, however, finds even 
in this experience an mescapable duality of subject and object, of 
thinker and thought, in which each member of the pair stands over 
against the other and limits it. Hence we may not attribute intelli- 
gence to God, and not even existence, for it, too, is a category of 
thought and at once implies the duality to which all thought is 
subject. 

But with God conceived in terms of eternal and absolute per- 
fection, how does it come about that there is anything inferior 
to him in the universe? How does the world of limitation and 

“John 3 :i6. 

™ In the broad sense of this term Philo may be called a Neo-Platonist. It is 
commonly restricted, however, to the members of the school led by Plotinus. 
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imperfection arise? Plotinus’ answer is that it is not created,' nor 
does it evolve out of its own elements; it must be explained as 
an emanation or overflow from the divine nature. Although any 
symbolism here is necessarily inadequate to our philosopher’s con- 
ception, we may adumbrate this doctrine by the aid of poetic meta- 
phors which Plotinus himself suggests. We may think of God 
as an eternal light which by its own nature spreads illumination 
into the surrounding darkness, or as a scented substance from which 
fragrance perennially flows without ever exhausting its source. 
In harmony with this theory of emanation, the world which arises 
from the divine overflow falls into a hierarchy of levels, those 
nearest God partaking most of his perfection while those farther 
removed exhibit a greater measure of privation and finitude. High- 
est in the hierarchy is Plato’s realm of eternal forms, which Plo- 
tinus conceives as ideas energized by the divine contemplation; 
they are the efficient causes of reality and activity in the next lower 
level of existence. This is the level of soul, a defective image of 
the divine intelligence from which it emanates. Soul shares in the 
power of intelligence and can apprehend eternal form, but it is 
also turned toward matter as exhibited in the unstable realm of 
sense perception; in fact, sensible objects arise just from this degen- 
erate activity of so\il. In such perverse consorting with the flux, 
soul forfeits its unity and rationality, and this loss is betrayed by its 
appearing in the guise of a horde of conflicting desires. Lowest of 
all is the level (or perhaps for Plotinus it is but a limiting con- 
ception) of pure matter, totally without form, quality, power, or 
unity. It is the principle of evil in the univeirse, but it is such 
simply by lacking all positive character. It is pure privation, utter 
darkness, empty space. 

In harmony with this theory of the universe, Plotinus describes 
the nature, history, and destiny of the human soul. This entity is, 
of course, part of the World-Soul and exhibits the properties appro- 
priate to its level in the cosmic hierarchy. Originally its gaze was 
directed toward God and the good; its contemplation was fixed on 
the eternal forms. But through weariness or self-will it shifted at- 
tention toward the realm of matter, and thus fell from its high 
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estate. It became steeped in the life and concerns of the body. Still, 
however, it retains its heritage of reason. This faculty, even while 
handicapped by chaotic sensuous desire, is able to turn back toward 
pure thought and through it to God. To achieve genuine recovery 
of its original vocation, however, it must be purified from the poison 
of sensuality so that it may again steadily contemplate the eternal 
ideas. But this recovery is for Plotinus not the highest attainment 
possible for man. That is mystic union with God, which is a super- 
rational exaltation of the soul. Such union is possible only in the 
state which Plotinus calls “ecstasy,” wherein all finite limitations 
are left behind and the soul is ravished by full immersion in the 
divine unity. In his earthly life ecstasy is attainable by ,man only 
on rare occasions 5 Plotinus himself claimed to have enjoyed it 
foxir times. 

The suggestive relations between this philosophy and dominant 
Christian emphases are so evident that they need not be labored. 
The form in which Neo-Platonism entered the orthodox theology 
will be noted shortly when we deal with Augustine. While Neo- 
Platonism is before us, however, it is important to remark that 
this philosophy provided the materials for a clear statement of 
two problems which have haunted Western religious philosophy 
throughout its history. One is the problem of evil. Other philoso- 
phies, in general, had supplied a distinctive metaphysical source 
for the evil in the world, or, if they were monistic, had not insisted 
without qualification that the ultimate cause is good. For them, 
then, no peculiarly harrowing problem of evil arose. But Neo- 
Platonism traced all reality back to a single principle and identi- 
fied that principle with absolute perfection. How account in these 
terms for evil? The only consistent answer is that evil really does 
not exist. The difficulty with Plotinus’ doctrine is that, if no reality 
genuinely exists besides absolute perfection, there seems to be no 
reason why its overflow should be less perfect than perfection itself. 
In any case, Christian theology, however Neo-Platonic it might 
become, could not deny the existence of evil, for that would have 
meant denying the reality of sin and consequently of the need for 
salvation. Moreover, both Greek and Christian thought, in their 
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doctrines of creation and redemption, suggested an answer to this 
problem which led to another and at least equally difficult one. 
This answer is that God’s supreme perfection demanded, for its 
own complete expression, the creation of an imperfect world and 
of finite creatures over whom he could exercise fatherly care; it 
involved, further, for Christian theologians, his leaving the abso- 
lute bliss of his celestial paradise and participating in the sufferings 
of those weak and dependent beings, moved by a yearning desire 
for their salvation. Here arises a problem which can be stated most 
simply in the form of a paradox. Absolute perfection, at least in 
part, consists in the production of and participation in a realm of 
imperfection — ^nay, a realm in which there appear all grades of 
imperfection, from the lowest to the highest.'^^ Certain fundamental 
aspects of this paradox were present in the thought of all the 
philosophers with whom this survey of Greek thought has been 
occupied. Christian theology, of course, attempted to resolve it; 
we shall soon note the main features of the result. 

It is instructive to observe that, as we pass from Plato through 
Aristotle to Philo and Plotinus, God assumes a more and more 
exalted position in the cosmological scheme. If we read the earlier 
of these thinkers in the light of the conception of a hierarchy of 
being which is fundamental in the later, it must be said that for 
Plato God occupies a middle position in a structure involving five 
levels of perfection. Above him is the realm of the changeless forms, 
and transcending the other forms as the source of their reality is 
the supreme Form of the Good. Below him is the realm of em- 
bodied soul, and under that the order of inanimate existence. Since 
the forms are without motion or efficacy to produce change, God 
is needed as a self-moving agent to account for the creation of the 
world of perceptible motions and for the teleological laws by 
which its detailed changes are to be understood. To the question 
why he creates at all, and why he follows these laws rather than 
others, there is no answer except that he is good; in his creative 
activity he is gvuded by the Idea of the Good. Aristotle wished 

’^Professor A. O. Lovejoy refers to this conception by the phrase “the Great 
Chain of Being".” See his book under that title. 
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to answer this question in terms of the same principles of explana- 
tion that apply to other problems and thus to provide a systematic 
unified account embracing the interrelations of all these levels of 
being. He does this by offering a more precise conception of the 
teleological method of explanation and by showing how pure 
form, itself unmoved, can be a teleological cause of motion in other 
things. Thus Plato’s Demiurge disappears, and God is identified 
with the highest among the pure forms — an object of desire to 
the intelligences next lower in the scale of existence and, through 
their activity thus motivated, the source of motion in the various 
levels that are lower still. He is promoted to the realm above that 
assigned him by Plato. In Philo and Plotinus even this status seems 
unworthy of the supreme object of religious aspiration. Form and 
intelligence, as such, are imperfect} the absolutely perfect being 
must transcend them and lie in a realm inaccessible to mere thought. 
And God’s infinite perfection becomes the principle in virtue of 
which the entire universe is explained and the interrelations of its 
hierarchical levels rationalized. 

The Formation of Christian Orthodoxy 

With such materials as these available from the thought of the 
great philosophers, Christian thinkers could satisfy the pressing 
need of giving intellectual clarity, system, and such consistency as 
appeared possible to the picture of the universe and its bearing 
on man’s life and destiny which seemed to be involved in the 
Christian gospel. Through this process the gospel itself became 
a philosophical doctrine as well as a way of life. Many conflicting 
interpretations appeared, giving rise to controversies, but the creed 
subsequently hailed as orthodox was gradually distilled, and by 
the aid of concepts and distinctions derived from the philosophers 
it was given systematic logical form. 

The complexity of the problems faced in this quest for systema- 
tization, and certain basic features of the outcome reached, should 
be briefly illustrated. For this purpose we may focus attention on 
the varied and partially conflicting elements that as a result of the 
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factors above considered came to be united in the Christian con- 
ception of God} the attempt to do so will also helpfully sum- 
marize the most important matters with which the preceding pages 
of the present chapter have dealt. 

In this conc eption. Christianity endeavore d to un ite two,app,ar- 
ently very diferent ideas: the idea of a strictly personal being, 
characterized by the qualities of a person, with whom men may 
stand in an essentially personal relation} and the idea of a meta- 
physical substance or principle, which provides an ultimate explana- 
tion of the world with all that it contains, and especially provides 
the ground of its pervasive unity. The basic need to which the 
former idea responded is the need of popular religion in all ages 
and countries for a God with whom the human heart can feel 
in intimate touch when meeting the practical troubles and emo- 
tional tragedies of daily life. The essential need which the latter 
idea met is the intellectual need felt by every systematic thinker 
for an ultimate entity in terms of which the manifold phenomena 
of the universe can be explained} in its all-pervading unity it also 
responds to the religious need of those whose piety takes a mystic 
or contemplative turn, leading them to seek salvation from what 
they regard as the intolerable limitations of personal existence 
by gaining absorption in the substance which binds all things to- 
gether. Christian theology found it impossible to deny either of 
these important needs, and consequently could not abandon (nor 
even definitely subordinate) either of these ideas, no matter how 
difiicult it might prove to reconcile them. 

But each of these ideas is itself no single or simple thing. In 
fact, there lurked within both of them, as they became clarified in 
the history of thought, a fundamental duality which has been the 
source of continued perplejdty and repeated efforts to overcome 
apparent inconsistency. The idea of God as a person took, as we 
have seen, two major forms and expressed two contrasting ideals. 
One, whose historical source lay primarily in a pervasive strand 
of Hebrew religion, pictures God as essentially a monarchical Ruler 
of men and supreme author of the law which they are obligated 
to obey. They are his subjects, ultimately dependent on him and 
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owing him unquestioning fealty. The other, supported by a differ- 
ent strand in Hebrew religion, but whose main source for Christian 
thought lay in the Hellenistic mystery cults, interpreted by the aid 
of Stoic ideas and the crucifixion of Jesus, pictures God as the loving 
and suffering Redeemer of men from sin and mortality. He is the 
God who so cared for the world as to become incarnate in human 
form and to die an agonizing death for man’s sake. Again, Christian- 
ity could not give up either of these ideals of a personal God — ^the 
ideal of kingly supremacy and the ideal of perfect love — ^although it 
has never been easy to reconcile them. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that in some sense the God of love must be regarded as saving men 
from the God of monarchical law, since it is the just judgment 
of the latter upon their trespasses which makes some way of re- 
demption necessary if they are not to perish eternally. God the 
Royal Judge condemns them for their sinsj God the Savior recon- 
ciles them to the offended majesty. And yet the two Gods must 
be identical, or at least not working at cross-purposes with each 
other. 

The metaphysical idea of God also took two major forms. Both 
are clearly present in Platonic and Neo-Platonic philosophy; in 
Aristotle a serious effort to reconcile them is evident. One is the 
idea of God as a universal substance in which the mystic quest 
for a unity transcending all divisiveness can attain its goal; the 
same idea provides the principle needed for cosmological explana- 
tion, in the form of an ultimate ground for all things that exist. 
The original historical source of this conception is probably to 
be found in Hindu thought. The other is the idea of God as fur- 
nishing a causal account of why certain particular things exist in 
the world rather than others which can be imagined, and why they 
behave in the special way that they do. This idea is the major origin 
of the intellectual enterprise that we call science. It derives from 
the conception of both Plato and Hebrew thinkers that the world 
is the creation of God and in its historical changes is carrying toward 
completion a providential plan. In the Timaeus a detailed scheme 
of scientific explanation on this basis is offered, and out of such 
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beginnings Eioropean science as we know it gradually developed/" 
From the standpoint of the former of these two ideas God is the 
culmination of the way up for human thought and aspiration from 
the unsatisfying particularities of ordinary experience to the unity 
which overcomes and resolves them. From the standpoint of the 
latter he is the guiding principle of the way down from the one 
eternal cause to its manifold transitory effects in their varied modes 
of behavior. Theology could not renounce either of the needs 
expressed in these two conceptions, but again their reconciliation 
has always been a challenging problem. The former principle, when 
made fully consistent, seems to involve denial of genuine reality to 
the particular objects of experience with which our eager quest for 
unity begins} the only being that really exists is the one all-per- 
vading substance in which our thought finds rest. But if this is the 
case, how was the beginning of the quest possible? The latter 
principle assumes that particular objects are entirely real, and it 
involves the serious difficulty of explaining how, given the exist- 
ence of absolute unity — especially if the latter be also regarded 
as absolute perfection — a. world of specific, imperfect entities should 
arise. It is hard to see that the former really accounts for the latter. 
Why and how does goodness create evil, unity generate difference? 
In modern times theology has strongly tended to abandon this 
problem, surrendering it to a quite secularized science. 

The orthodox Christian solution of these perplexities took form 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, God the, Ruler, and Lawgiver was 
identified with the creative power which is the source of the 
detailed phenomena of the world} he also had to be identified, 
whatever the philosophical difficulties, with the ultimate substance 
of the mystic and the metaphysician. Thus appears the Father of 
the Christian Trinity. God the Loving Redeemer was identified 
with the Logos or mediating principle which it seemed necessary 
to postulate to account for the specific forms created by divine 
power at the lower level of phenomenal esdstence. Thus appears 
the Son, a distinct person of the Godhead, though consubstantial 
with the Father. The Holy Spirit, proceeding from both the Father 

® There were other sources, of course 5 e.g., the atomism of Democritus. 
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and the personified the continued presence of Christ in the 
life of the individual Christian, and the special providence of God 
as exhibited in the historical career of the church. Most of the 
theologians would not seriously have missed the third member 
of the Trinity, but his inclusion with the Father and the Son in 
the earliest baptismal formulae made it necessary to provide a 
place in the Godhead for him. We shall soon observe the form 
taken by these various conceptions in the system of Augustine. 
The one major idea which he subordinated to a degree which does 
not reflect the dominant temper of Christian history is that of God 
as Loving Redeemer of men. 

During this exploratory period in which the main content of 
Christian doctrine was being established, acceptable methods of 
expounding it and arguing for its validity were likewise taking 
definitive form. Here the most important figure was Origen of 
Alexandria, who wrote, about a.d. 250, the first systematic treatise 
of Christian theology. Origen shared the Hebrew and the Neo- 
Platonic conviction that God is the source of all reality, and he 
adopted the prevailing Greek conception of science. We recall that, 
according to the latter, science consists in the deductive exposition 
of detailed truth as flowing from first principles which are prior 
by nature to the things of experience to be explained by their aid.*^** 
By conforming his treatment to these conceptions Origen set the 
fashion of theological method which prevailed till the twelfth cen- 
tury, and in many fundamental respects till the time of Schleier- 
macher early in the nineteenth century. Origen begins his system 
with the doctrine of God and his essential attributes. God is defined 
as “spirit,” which concept is then analyzed to yield the attributes of 
the divine nature, such as simplicity, omnipresence, intelligence, 
and incomprehensibility by finite thought. From this beginning 
Origen builds up his treatment of Christ, the Holy Spirit, angels, 
demons, the physical world, man, and the plan of salvation,'^® In 

’^The Greek Catholic Church teaches that he proceeds from the Father only. 

'^*See above, p. 51. 

^ The Greek title of Orig-en’s treatise is it is usually referred to by 

the Latin translation, De frincifiis. 
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each case his premises are taken on the authority of the Bible or 
apostolic tradition; his conclusions are reached by developing the 
bearing of these premises on problems current in his day. The 
faculty active in this development is reason, operating by the 
aid of metaphysical and moral concepts which had been clarified 
in the work of the great philosophers. The adoption of this analytic 
mode of demonstration, resting on authority and deductive reason, 
instead of a more empirical procedure such as was appearing at 
this time in a few branches of knowledge, notably medicine, proved 
exceedingly important for the entire subsequent history of Western 
theology. Had the contrary choice been made by Origen and his 
successors, the modern conflict between science and theology might 
have been a matter of secondary details rather than an issue which 
cut to the very roots. 

Among the important social changes occurring during the same 
centuries, was the rise of a unified organization and administration 
of the Western churches under the authority of Rome. The early 
Christians, for the most part at least, believed that entrance into 
the church community through baptism was necessary for salva- 
tion,'^® but they did not think of complete submission to ecclesiastical 
control as required of the individual. To the Roman mind, however, 
demand for a thoroughgoing administrative order and discipline 
was almost instinctive. And historical events gave it support. As 
disturbing heresies continued to raise their heads, even after the 
great councils had defined the orthodox creed, and as the decay of 
the Roman Empire made obvious the need for some center of 
social integration and control, this demand became more insistent 
and more widely shared. The outcome of the tendency thus indi- 
cated was the gradual establishment of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the position of authority in western Europe which it continued 
to occupy till the rise of Protestantism, and the gradual acceptance 
of the doctrine that only by submission to its rites and discipline can 
an individual become heir of the saving grace of God. Cyprian of 
Carthage (a contemporary of Origen) was one of the influential 
thinkers who expressed this tendency and provided intellectual 

“Cf. John 3:55 6:53. 
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justification for it. He called emphatic attention to the special 
responsibility and authority given by Christ in the gospels to the 
apostle Peter, reputedly the founder and the first overseer of the 
Church of Rome.’^^ For him a dissenting Christian community lacks 
the divine life which is necessary for its spiritual nourishment. “No 
one can have God for his father who has not the Church for his 
Mother.’”® 

The Theological Synthesis of Augustine 

It is in Augustine of Hippo (a.d. 354-430), however, that aU 
the varied tendencies which were destined to dominate Western re- 
ligious thought for a millennium and longer gain systematic unity 
and come to clear, coherent, and persuasive formulation. Through 
his creative genius and power of synthetic organization of ideas, 
the foundations of Christian reflection on all major problems were 
definitely laid, and the main answers to those problems which 
seemed cogent to most thinkers throughout the subsequent history 
of Catholicism were provided. Indeed, with respect to many doc- 
trines the Protestant revolution meant no break with Augustine, 
and some of its emphases mark a return to him from divergent 
conceptions which had come to the fore during the intervening 
period, especially in the thirteenth century. 

To understand Augustine it is essential to note first that the 
manifold tendencies which he systematized stem from three major 
roots in his thought. As a result of his molding and harmonizing 
power these three .diverse factors were wrought into an enduring 
unity. He never succeeded in rendering them entirely consistent 
with each other j hence it is easy to find apparently discordant state- 
ments in his treatment of every doctrine. But the principles by 
which he wished to resolve such inconsistencies when they broke 
into open conflict are quite clear, at least in his later writings. One 
of these is the historical precipitate of Greek metaphysical specula- 

” He later quarreled with the Bishop of Rome and modified this phase of his 
position. 

” De cathoUcae ecclesiae unitate^ 6. 
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tion which was most congenial to Christian aspiration, namely , Neo- 
Platonism. Another is the predominantly ethical element derived 
Irom the teaching and religious example of the He brew prophets ; 
it also is rooted in Augustine’s personal religious struggles. Th e 
third is the element of social d^psndenc.e, of need for authority and 
oVder, which we may view as the distinctively Roman contribution 
to this man’s theological synthesis. We shall examine Augustine’s 
use of each of these elements in some detail. 

It is to be expected that a man of Augustine’s keen intellect 
would be affected by many philosophical currents and would at- 
tempt to square himself with their claims. Such is the case. Prior 
to his conversion he passed successively through periods in which 
he was deeply affected by Cicero’s haJf-Stoical eclecticism, by Mani- 
chean dualism, by skepticism, and by Neo-Platonism. Manichean- 
ism he came decisively to reject, and his ultimate answer to skepti- 
cism was the supernatural illumination of the mind through the 
ministrations of the Catholic Church. Stoicism and Neo-Platonism 
remained an influence, and in the case of the latter it was very pro- 
found. The Neo-Platonic strain is unmistakable in his treatment 
of every major theological theme, and in the form which it takes 
in his system it became an enduring factor in subsequent Christian 
thought. 

The Neo-Platonic deposit in Augustine’s theology consists of one 
jgreatj central idea — ^the id^^gsLGcijLaSJtlip source of all r^lity and 
of every goo3.*TEeTBisliop of Hippo does not follow Plotinus in 
ascribing to God such complete transcendence as would remove 
him from contact with human experience and render theology im- 
potent to assign his attributes. But God remains the sole ultimate 
ground of all things, the absolute cause through whose creative 
energy existence and goodness everywhere in the universe come 
into being. Nor, apart from constant dependence on him, can any- 
thing continue to exist or remain good. This implies, of course, 
the underlying assumption that being is essentially good, and that 
evil is nothing positive but simply the absence of good. God is thus 
tihe^nly real being, the only true substance, the only genuine good. 
AU else — ^that is, everything in the universe when considered apart 
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from God — is evil and unreal. God is immanent and energizing 
actuality throughout space and time 5 he is wholly everywhere and 
yet nothing contains him, because he is the source of all that is 
positive in it. To dwell in him, cleave to him, is to live 5 to be 
away from him is to die.'^® 

This thought of the absoluteness of God — ^with its corollary, the 
essential impotence and dependence of nature and of man — entered 
into Augustine’s treatment of every religious theme. It affected his 
doctrine of creation, making it necessary for him to hold that God 
create d the w orld out of nothing, since apart from God’s activity 
nothing exists. It gave an intimacy to his doctrine of providence, 
for without God’s preserving care and power not only can nothing 
new happen but nothing can even retain its existence. It con- 
trolled his theory of grace and of predestination. Since apart from 
God man is nothing, the very first germ of faith which leads him 
toward salvation, as well as every further nourishment of his soul, 
must be due to God.®® This means that the reason why some have 
saving faith and some never discover it must lie in a humanly 
insCTUtable choice of God. God predestines t o be saved those who 
attain salvation. HeJs, of course, just to all men, in that he treats 
all as weU as they deserve, and sinners deserve only what comes 
to them. But, to some, God is also gradous and merciful, planting 
and watering in them this additional germ of goodness through 
which they become heirs of eternal joy.®^ It determined his con- 
ception of Christian love and of the nature of salvation. Love is 
not primarily good will for man but reve rent devotion to GoH. 
It is the fullness of grateful and obedient response by the human 
soul toward the source of its life and of the good in which it comes 
to participate.®® And salvation consists in the unutterable blessed- 
ness of the vision of God, which marks the final purging of the 
soul from all unreality and evilj it is the mystic union with divine 

'^Confessions, I, 2, 3; VII, 12(18). Soliloquies, I, 1(3). 

^Enchiridion, 32, 98. De corruftione et gratia, XIV, 45. De spiritu et littera, 
XXXIV, 60. 

^ Enchiridion, 1 00. De dono perseverantiae, XVII, 34 i VIII, 17. 

^ He moralibus eccUAae catJiolkae, I, 20 (37). ' 
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being, of which we gain a foretaste in moments of rapture in our 
present life, but which can become perfect only in the life beyond. 

It is evident that a systematic theology could have been devel- 
oped under the guidance of this Neo-Platonic note alone, and 
it would have been a more logically consistent theology than the 
one which actually came from the hand of this religious genius. 
But Augustine was not only nor primarily a metaphysician, seeking 
the unity of a comprehensive explanation of things by referring 
them all to a single principle. He was the heir of Hebrew prophetic 
religion as well as of Greek speculation, and his own moral struggle 
and religious conversion pointed toward a theology more harmo- 
nious with the characteristically Jewish emphasis than with the 
Neo-Platonic metaphysics. At certain points — and they emerge in 
connection with each of the major doctrines — ^these two theologies 
break into open conflict with each other, and Augustine has to 
choose between them. It is clear that at these threatened contra- 
dictions the ethical emphasis of Hebrew religion is triumphant 5 
the metaphysical monism of Greek thought, especially in his later 
works, is made subordinate to it. 

Augustine’s Christian mother had from his childhood sought 
his conversion, but for many years he had rebelled against her 
God and her church. Pride of learning combined with the quest 
for sensual pleasure to prevent his submission to an authority 
which his deeper nature felt all along to be good and right. This 
struggle suggested to his mind a conception of God and of man 
framed ultimately in terms of personal will. What is capable of 
rebellion, of proud self-assertion against rightful control, is ob- 
viously more than a metaphysical nonentity. It is just that which 
we call ^Vill,” the controlling spring of motivation and of action 
in each individual.®^ And as Augustine interpreted the history of 
Hebrew religion, this seemed to him to be the essential key to its 
understanding. God appeared there as a purposive and authorita- 
tive will, with a chosen plan for his people and through them for 
mankind at large. They responded to him either by willful diso- 
bedience, bewailed and flayed by the prophets, or by willing and 
humble submission to his law. From this standpoint a quite different 

See the reference in Enchiridion^ too. 
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theology than that just siimmarized emerges. The Neo-Platonic 
conception of God as a cosmic principle is replaced by the thought 
of him as strictly a person, with whom we as individual persons 
may commune, be enemies or friends, who can guide and love us, 
being obeyed and loved in return.®^ And Augustine’s pastoral labors 
undoubtedly supported this emphasis. Metaphysicians among his 
flock must have been few, while those who were attracted by the 
possibilities of an intimate relation with a personal God, and found 
it a support in the exigencies of life, must have been many. 

The fundamental point of inconsistency between this conception 
and the other concerns the nature of evil and the problems men- 
tioned when Neo-Platonism was examined above. Here, evil is 
not nonexistent but is a real and active force j or rather, it pro- 
liferates into an indefinite number of real and active forces, namely, 
all those individual wills which are capable of setting themselves 
up in proud opposition to the divine will. The Neo-Platonic monism 
is lost, and the central guide to our understanding now is not 
metaphysical contemplation of the universe through its ultimate 
dependence on a unitary principle, but the historical and psycholog- 
ical emergence of reconciliation out of moral conflict. And Augus- 
tine wishes to make clear this story of human redemption from 
inward struggle more than he wishes to gaze upon the panorama 
of existence as a metaphysical unity, hence the triumph of this 
theology over the other wherever they come into serious clash. 

Just as every major doctrine was affected by the Neo-Platonism, 
so it was affected, and if necessary dominated, by this emphasis on 
the ultimacy in the universe of personal will. When separated from 
God, man now does not fall into nothing but becomes a disturbing 
rebel} he does not depend upon God for metaphysical existence 
but he does depend on him for ethical release and transformation. 
Without God he can will evil but he cannot will the good.®® Divine 
grace is needed, not for the maintenance of his existence but to 

“De trimtaU, especially X, XIV, XV. His prayers also uniformly reflect this 
conception. 

“De dono ferse’uerantiae, VTII (19). De gratia et Uhero arbitrio, VI (15). 
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conquer pride, the root of all sin. And grace is irresistible, not 
because man is nothing but because God’s will is infinite in power.^® 
In terms of this approach the prime expression of Christian love 
is not cleaving to God in abandonment of self, but submission and 
obedience to his will. Man is subject to God as his sovereign. And 
the essence of salvation is not union with the divine substance but 
perfect harmony of our will with the divine will.^’^ Heaven thus 
becomes not mere passive blessedness of ecstasy, but active coopera- 
tion with the divine purpose in the world. We may see an intimate 
blending of the Neo-Platonic and Hebrew notes in the prayer so 
frequently quoted from Augustine: “Thou awakest us to delight 
in thy praise j for thou hast made us for thyself, and our heart is 
restless till it rests in thee.”®^ 

Augustine’s primary achievement as a Christian philosopher was 
the welding together of these two conceptions under the final con- 
trol of the latter. This integration he carried out with systematic 
thoroughness, and with a profound appreciation of both the theo- 
retical and practical religious needs of the Western world. One 
interesting corollary of the dominance of the ethical over the intel- 
lectual in his philosophy appears in his theory of knowledge 5 we 
find here also his explanation why, prior to his conversion, Neo- 
Platonism could offer no final answer to skepticism. Since God is the 
supreme good for man, his intellect is the ultimate standard of truth 
for human thought. But apart from God’s grace man cannot 
sincerely seek truth, for his will is poisoned by sin 3 he wanders from 
error to error and no certainty is attainable. Only when his will is 
turned by divine grace, so that it forsakes pride of self-learning 
along with all other forms of pride, can he know the truth, because 
only then can his mind be guided and illumined by the light that 
streams from the divine wisdom.®® Knowledge is a moral, not 
merely an intellectual, matter 3 insight into truth depends upon that 
obedience of will through which alone a pure love of truth can 

De corruftione et gratia^ XIV (45) . 

^Confessions^ VIII, 10, 225 IX, i; X, 37. City of God, XXII, 30. 

^Confessions, I, i. 

^ Confessions, VI, 5-8. Liber LXXXIII quaestiones, 966, 
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arise. Certainty is not born of intellectual contemplation alone, but 
of ethical transformation. 

But there is a third essential element in Augustine’s philosophy to 
which, in the end, the two elements so far discussed are both sub- 
ordinated. When he was converted he accepted not only Chris- 
tianity but also the Catholic Church. He believed its claims and 
threw himself on its authority. Like Cardinal Newman’s pilgrimage 
many centuries later, his spiritual journey was distinctively Catholic. 
The Roman genius for unity, order, and discipline was a part of his 
very nature, and the sense of ultimate social dependence which the 
effectiveness of Roman administrative organization had bred in the 
men and women whom it knit together had become a vital motive 
in his feeling and thinking. He needed the support of a great insti- 
tution which had existed before him and would continue to exist 
after him, and he was convinced that the spiritual growth of most 
Christians demands a living historical mediator between God and 
the individual. Their personal faith, unaided by established modes 
of social guidance, is inadequate. Amid the dissolving ties of the 
empire he felt the responsible function which the Church had to 
discharge in preserving secular as well as spiritual unity throughout 
the farflung Christian community. Moreover, when in his later 
years he faced what seemed to him the destructive menace of dis- 
sentient sects such as the Donatists, it was clear to his mind that no 
individual or limited group as such could justly be confident that 
what appears to be an illumination from the Eternal Light is 
really such.®® There are no intrinsic marks of divine revelation 
which are quite unmistakable in the experience of an isolated indi- 
vidual; were that the case aU who have inner assurance that they 
are right must be right. There is needed, then, a socially objective 
criterion of truth and duty, and this means an authoritative organ- 
ization to interpret God’s will for man and mediate his saving grace. 
Augustine is sure, of course, that the Bible is infallible, but the 
authority of the Church is superior to the Bible, since it is ultimately 
the Church which decides what books are to be regarded as belong- 

De baftismo, II, 3 (4). 
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ing to the Bible and how they are to be interpreted.®^ The Church 
is the living body of Christ and his representative on earth 5 it is 
infallible, both intellectually and morally. Christians must accept 
its authority as to what beliefs they are to hold and what rules of 
conduct, both generally and in their bearing on particular cases, 
express God’s will for them. Our philosopher attributes political 
authority to it also, in that the Church, as the “City of God,” is 
ultimately supreme over the worldly city, the Empire, and is 
destined in time to witness its complete destruction and everlasting 
pxmishment. 

Naturally, this conception, too, affected his formulation and 
interpretation of all the major Christian doctrines. Each of them 
was viewed not only from the standpoint of unified intellectual 
explanation and from that of personal conflict and reconciliation, 
but also from the standpoint of the historic career of the Church 
as the living mediator of divine truth and grace to the individual, 
the “ark of salvation.” And when this conception promised to clash 
with the others they were the ones to yield. Hence the systematic 
unity which pervades Augustine’s theology, as it actually passed to 
his successors, is the unity given by Augustine the Catholic church- 
man rather than by Augustine the Neo-Platonic metaphysician or 
Augustine the reconciled personal wiU. From this point of view God 
is essentially the founder, through Christ, of the Church, who 
commits to it living responsibility for the souls of men and accepts 
none who remain outside it.®^ His grace is made available to men 
through the sacraments, which are in the possession of the Church 
and invalid except when administered by its ofiicers.®® These sacra- 
ments, of which baptism and the Eucharist are most important for 
the layman, are mysterious external symbols of divine activity in 
the soul, “visible signs of divine things.”®^ But they are more than 
mere symbols. As officially used by the authorized representatives of 
the Church, they are vehicles of saving power to men, in the absence 

Contra efistulam quam vacant fundamentiy 5 . 
baftisntOy I, i. 

This doctrine is qualified in the case of baptism and ordination, 

^De catechi%andis rudibuSy XXVI, 50. 
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of which salvation is impossible. The doctrine of Christian virtue is 
likewise transformed. Love of God is expressed in submission to the 
Church as his vicegerent, and love of the brethren involves main- 
taining the unity of the Church through acceptance of its authority.®® 

Augustine’s second great achievement®® as a Christian theologian 
was the welding of his interpretation of personal religion, through 
the two principles previously discussed, with his theory of its social 
dependence on a divinely commissioned, authoritative Church. And, 
as already noted, his picture of the world and of human destiny was 
in the last anal5^is integrated around the third of these conceptions. 

We may conclude this survey of the Augustinian synthesis by a 
brief summary of those features of his system which most clearly 
reveal how these three diverse principles were bound together and 
handed down as a body of ideas in terms of which later Western 
religious thought couched its problems and sought its solutions for 
many centuries. The summary will be mainly historical rather than 
metaphysical or psychological, because it is in the form of Augus- 
tine’s philosophy of history that his comprehensive unification of 
doctrines under the dominance of his theory of the Church was 
attained. 

We begin, of course, with God, who is ultimate reality and 
absolute good. His basic attributes are unity, simplicity, eternity, 
perfection, infinity — attributes which, while possessing positive 
meaning, yet indicate God’s transcendence of the categories of 
human knowledge and show that his inner nature is incomprehen- 
sible by man. Through his will he is omnipotent; through his 
providence he is omnipresent throughout the entire creation; as the 
standard of all truth for finite thought he is omniscient; he is the 
source of all good in the universe. How do we prove his existence? 
Augustine offers, and states with remarkable clarity, all the basic 
types of argument which have loomed large in subsequent theo- 
logical speculation, with the exception of the Kantian argument.®'^ 

“Da bafUsmOy III, i 6 , 19. Contra Ikteras Petiliani, II, 78, 79. 

“ It is not intended, of course, that the two phases of Augustine’s synthesis were 
temporally separated in his thought, although it is true that the Catholic emphasis 
is most prominent in his later writings. 

" Since these are later discussed in detaU they are not stated here. 
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He realizes, however, that those whose minds are not illumined b} 
the light of divine grace may not accept these arguments or agree 
with their implications} natural reason has no final answer tc 
skepticism. Apart from God man is impotent, intellectually anc 
morally. 

For the sake of his own glory God created the finite universe 
It was created out of nothing, and in time, which came into bein^ 
in virtue of the exercise of his creative activity. Divine providence i; 
eternally active in preserving the creation} without it all woulc 
lapse into nothing. 

Among the various finite entities man was created, possessing s 
material body and an immortal spiritual substance as a soul. Th( 
central and controlling. fac^^,,ux-.this.,j|.oul is will. As originaJl] 
disposed, man’s will was turned toward God anHIthe good. But h< 
was free to choose evil if he so wished, and in the exercise of thi: 
freedom Adam, the first man, chose sin and fell from his higl 
original estate. The essence of Adam’s sin was not carnal desire 
but pride} he ate the apple proffered by Eve not because he wa: 
hungry, but because he arrogantly set himself up as superior to th< 
necessity of obeying God’s command. He chose himself instead oi 
God. As a result of this sin he lost the divine grace and was 
impotent any longer to will the good. Thus he could not avoic 
falling into further sin and corruption. Being then dominated b) 
sin and loaded with continually increasing guilt, instead of uphelc 
by grace, he lost his natural immortality and became the prey ol 
death. 

An evil nature now controls Adam, which reveals itself in the 
form of fleshly lust. And all his descendants inherit from him ae 
original sin a lustful and rebellious nature, which renders them sc 
susceptible to temptation that all likewise fall into positive indi 
vidual sin. The tempter, of course, is the Biblical devil, who had 
been created an angel but who had himself, with his followers 
rebelled against God and had lost his heavenly prerogatives} he 
expresses his continued hatred and enmity of God by luring weak 
mortals into sin. God, being just, must punish sin, and considered 
from the standpoint of his justice alone, man’s plight is hopeless. 
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3ut, on the other hand, God cannot allow his original purpose in 
xeation to be frustrated by rebellious and sinful beings. He cannot 
forgive the devil and his cohorts, for there is no way of palliating 
:heir sin and persistent hostility, but he must fill up the places in 
leaven which have remained empty since their rebellion. This 
irovides an opportunity to elect for salvation enough mortals to 
replace the number of angels that are lost. To the mortals thus 
:hosen by inscrutable divine decree he extends mercy in the form 
if saving grace, arousing first faith in their souls, then the assurance 
if forgiveness for original as well as actual sin. Gradually his grace 
rransforms them from evil to good creatures. This transformation 
is manifested in loving obedience to God’s will, as the supreme and 
ill-erAbracing virtue, without which other virtues are nothing. Each 
tep in this process of salvation is due to God’s activity, man being 
hrougHikt but a passive and helpless recipient. Such extreme pre- 
lestination, and the accompanying total impotence of man, intel- 
ectual and were the most important features of Augus- 

inianism that pffived unacceptable to orthodox Catholic theology 
IS later developed. 

But this plan of salvation is not simply,j^B|ffair of individual 
)sychology. _God does not ordinarily work'iMKIgh the individual 
iirectly but SlUough his social dependencies; moreover, since 
Idam’s fall has had inevitable historical and social effects, the pur- 
30se of grace must embed itself in a historical process and a social in- 
stitution. God'tll^s cl^ose a special nation, the Jews, to whom pro- 
gressively to commit the oracles of his will; and he proposed to 
ncarnate himself, in due time, in one of their members to complete 
he historical foundations of salvation for the elect. The significance 
if the incarnation of Christ in human form is that it made possible 
he renewed participation of humanity, by adoption, in the divine 
lature which Adam had forfeited by his sin. God became man that 
nen might become gods. The significance of the atonement by 
Christ’s death on the cross is that it propl^^ed God’s justice and 
-econciled men to him; it gave a supreme^jjlxample of humility, 
oatience, and obedience to the will of God; and it reveale^God’s 
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gracious love to the world. The chief accomplishment of Christ’s 
mission, however, is that he became the founder and head of the 
Church, which is his body and his living representative on earth 
throughout subsequent time. The Jews rejected Christ and their 
special historical function is overj a new dispensation began with 
the establishment and universal spread of the Church. To the 
Church Christ committed authority to bind and loose the souls of 
men, and he entrusted to it administration of the sacraments which 
are the necessary vehicles of saving grace. The Church is thus the 
sole ark of salvation, and the subsequent history of the world is the 
story of its progressive triumph over the secular concerns of men. 

In relation to the Empire, which is the city of the world and the 
devil, the Church is the City of God, holding rightful supremacy 
over it. But the great task of the Church is of course supertemporal. 
All temporal history pales in importance before the suprfflSe issues 
of eternal salvation or condemnation. Finite life is but a prologue 
to eternity. The essential function of the Church i^Bough history 
to express an eternal ideaj to pilot the elect throupi the vicissitudes 
of earthly existen^^nd the purifying discipline of purgatory to 
ultimate glorifics|^B^ heaven, which consists in the rapturous 
vision of God androb blessedness of perfect harmony with the 
divine will. Those who reject Christ and his Churcirare condemned 
to a hell of everlasting fire, where they are kept in pain without 
dying, and their bodies burn without being consumed. In the face 
of these immense issues all human interests besides the interest in 
salvation fade into insignificance, including the interest in scientific 
knowledge. For Augustine, knowledge of the physical universe is 
not important except so far as it may promote salvation, and the 
prime source of such knowledge is not observation but the state- 
ments of the Bible. 

Measured by its subsequent influence as well as by the range of 
ideas which it unified, ^ theology of Augustine is one of the most 
impressive products Qjpme human mind. Almost in its entirety it 
guided religious refleffion in the Western world for eight himdred 
yearSji^pecially as refracted through the popular and widely used 
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Moralia of Gregory the Great.®® And in many of its doctrines, as we 
shall see, it has controlled orthodox theological formulation, both 
Catholic and Protestant, ever since. 
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THE CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
Introduction 

Shortly after Augustine’s time intellectual darkness settled over 
western Europe. Though broken occasionally by the rise of a few 
notable luminaries, it reigned in general for half a millennium. 
By the eleventh century, however, renewed intellectual activity was 
everywhere manifest, which in the thirteenth century burst into a 
brilliant display of philosophical power. It was during this period of 
bold intellectual advance that the first of the major types of 
religious philosophy which actively compete for acceptance at the 
present day was initially created in its essential details and given 
definitive formulation. The man most responsible for this long 
influential achievement was Thomas Aquinas, who was born near 
Naples in 1225 and died while on a journey to Lyons in 1274. His 
systematic exposition of the Christian faith, which now in general 
supplies the standard of orthodox interpretation for the Catholic 
Church — ^the Summa theologies — ^was written during the last few 
years of his life, while his almost equally famous Summa contra 
gentiles^ a defense of Catholicism against Mohammedans, Jews, 
and pagan philosophers, appeared a decade earlier. 

In order to understand the Catholic philosophy of religion today 
it is necessary to see it in relation to the historical circumstances 
which Thomas attempted to meet. And the first step toward this 
end is to note the main novel features in the intellectual atmosphere 
of the thirteenth century as compared with the period of darkness 
following Augustine. 

Foremost among these, and supplying the ground for all the 
others, was a greater interest in philosophical inquiry and a greater 
confidence in the powers of human reason. During the half- 
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millennium from a. 0 . 6oo to iioo such interest and confidence were 
at a very low ebb. This situation was to a considerable degree 
encouraged by Augustine’s theological emphasis. Though the great 
African himself used reason freely, yet his doctrine, making God 
all and man nothing but a blindly rebellious will, completely 
subordinated human reason to a divinely engendered faith. Craving 
for intellectual activity appeared again, however, on a widespread 
scale late in the eleventh century, and it naturally sought justifica- 
tion for itself in a higher estimate of the powers of the human mind 
apart from the aids of grace than Augustine had been willing to 
allow. Anselm of Canterbury, who was active during the last 
quarter of that century, gave the first clear token of the impending 
transition. His motto “I believe in order to understand” breathes 
a new spirit. The Christian capable of understanding the great 
articles of faith should not remain content in belief without under- 
standing j his act of faith should be the doorway to vigorous rational 
inquiry into the meaning of what he believes and into the dis- 
covery of proof such as would make it persuasive to those who 
accept the standard of reason alone. 

In Abelard, a younger contemporary of Anselm, this program 
gained considerably in boldness. According to him, it is illegitimate 
for one to believe unless he does understand, at least to the ejctent 
of grasping clearly the meaning of what he believes and making 
sure that it is consistent with the dictates of natural reason. This 
philosopher even went so far as to denounce all authoritative com- 
pulsion in matters of belief, and to praise the value of systematic 
doubt as a necessary incitement to the earnest inquiry through 
which alone it is possible for truth to be discovered. Such insistence 
shows quite clearly his full confidence in the capacity of reason. 
In Hugo of St. Victor, who was eighteen years younger than 
Abelard, this rationalistic eagerness began to change the very 
structure of systematic theology. Hugo distinguished propositions 
into four classes; those which are from reason, those according to 
reason, those above reason, and those contrary to reason. The first 
and the last of these classes do not admit of faith; the first because 
it is fully known without the aid of faith, and the last because what 
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is contrary to reason cannot be believed. Faith therefore concerns 
only the second and third of the four types. In accordance with this 
scheme Hugo divided theology into two parts called “mundane” 
and “divine” theology respectively. The former of these, which he 
expounded first, includes what is from reason and what is according 
to reason} it covers, in general, the doctrine of God and of his crea- 
tion of the world. In this part of his treatment Hugo’s method was 
largely that of rational demonstration, without appeal to revelation. 
Divine theology, on the other hand, deals with matters which are 
above reason and which can therefore be known only through 
revelation. This part includes the statement of God’s plan of 
redemption for men, as embodied in the doctrines concerning in- 
carnation, atonement, the sacraments, and all that has to do with 
the supernatural office of the Church. This division of Hugo’s was 
accepted by Thomas, at least for apologetic purposes, and has 
been recognized since as the legitimate mode of formulating the 
basic argument for the Catholic point of view in religion. So far 
as concerns recognition of the appropriateness of such a division 
(and in one other respect soon to be mentioned) Origen’s theo- 
logical method was at this period modified. Natural reason first 
establishes what it can in its own way, then it sees the need of revela- 
tion and allows itself to be supplemented by a deductive exposition 
of the latter. 

As this intellectualism developed, two problems in particular 
which Catholic thinkers found themselves compelled to face seemed 
to warrant the trust in reason that the age was adopting, and the 
admission that mundane, or natural, theology must logically pre- 
cede faith and provide its rational foundation. 

One was the problem arising from the fact that the early fathers, 
whose writings were accepted as authoritative, disagreed on many 
vital matters of Christian belief. The extent of this disagreement 
was forcibly displayed in Abelard’s famous work entitled Sic et non, 
in which one hundred and fifty-eight propositions were listed on 
each of which contradictory statements of the fathers were dted. 
Now since, according to the Church, the time of supernatural 
revelation had long since ended, so that a new disclosure from God 
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could not settle the matter, there was apparently no way of solving 
the contradictions and overcoming the disagreement except by ra- 
tional analysis and systematic criticism. Realization of this need led 
to a new and high appraisal of logical rigor, since only by its aid 
could such analysis and criticism hope to reach results on which 
opposing thinkers would unite. The effort to give adequate room 
to this way of determining the true content of Christian faith led 
to a further change in the prevailing method of theological reflec- 
tion. This was the second modification of Origen’s procedure to gain 
general recognition at this time. The thinker who followed this 
conception of what demonstration required would proceed sys- 
tematically from diverse positions on the great articles of faith to 
a conclusion so related to them that it would appear to embody an 
adequate answer to the objections of those with whom it disagreed. 
We find this mode of exposition carried to its highest level of 
thoroughness and precision in the Summa theologica of Thomas. 
The outcome was to transfer, over a wide area of theological in- 
terpretation, the ultimate appeal from historical authority to those 
principles of logical analysis and demonstration which are common 
to all rational minds. 

The other problem arose from the fact that during the period of 
philosophical activity now under consideration Christian thinkers 
were thrown for the first time since the patristic era into live intel- 
lectual commerce with non-Christians. In Sicily, and more espedally 
still in Spain, controlled at this time by the Moslems, there was a 
common meeting-ground for Christians, Mohammedans, Jews, and 
pagan philosophers. From these areas an influence radiated to all 
active minds in western Europe which reflected the challenge to 
thought thus engendered. The essence of the challenge to Christian 
thinkers was: How to find a way of presenting Christian faith which 
would render it persuasive (or at least have a genuine chance of 
doing so) to these non-Christian philosophers? In this situation it 
was obvious that the ultimate appeal must not be to faith in revela- 
tion nor to authority. For the seat of Christian authority was not 
accepted by Moslems, Jews, or pagans, nor was the Christian 
revelation accepted either, at least not in its entirety. Some Chris- 
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tians were willing, of covirse, to solve this difficulty by holding that 
these opponents of Christianity were predestined wholesale to 
damnation, but there was too much in the authontative Christian 
tradition itself against such a view for many theologians to be 
satisfied with it. God’s grace was intended to reach all races and all 
nations. Accordingly, it seemed necessary to assign a fundamental 
role in apologetics to natural reason, which was common to Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike. Reason must be the primary court 
of appeal j it must be regarded as competent to establish, by its own 
resources, the foundations of faith and provide them logical proof. 
This is the main explanation why the distinction between natural 
and revealed theology (following Hugo’s division of the subject 
into mundane and divine) came to be officially recognized as 
legitimate. To the former was assigned the task of demonstrating 
the basic and primary articles of Christian belief, up to the point 
where it could be seen, on rational grounds, that reason demands 
supplementation by revelation. And the criteria by which one could 
tell which among the various scriptures is the true revelation were 
also to be determined by reason. 

This meant that even such central themes of theology as the 
existence of God and the nature and immortality of the soul must 
be held capable of demonstration by natural reason. Prior to the 
twelfth century the most influential trends in theology had re- 
garded the existence of God either as self-evident or as totally 
beyond the reach of reason. Thomas decisively rejects both these 
doctrines. As for the first, he remarks that any idea which has 
become familiar to us through customary use, "especially if it date 
from our childhood, acquires the force of nature, the result being 
that the mind holds those things with which it was imbued from 
childhood as firmly as though they were self-evident.’”- The impli- 
cation is that apparent self-evidence is no indication that the doctrine 
thus supported rests on genmnely universal grounds j even if all 
people, on this basis, believe in a being whom they call God, the 
kind of being meant by the word will not necessarily be the same. 

^ Summa contra gentiles ^ I, ii. 
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For some it might be identified with the physical world 5 for others, 
with a being very different from this. But true belief is in God’s 
reality, not merely in his name. As for the second, Thomas’s answer 
is to offer a rational proof which he is confident will be conclusive 
to any mind willing to grant the principle necessary to any demon- 
stration, namely, that the existence and nature of a cause may be 
deduced from an examination of its effect.^ 

The new method of establishing religious doctrine meant also 
that the sphere allotted to revelation and faith must be carefully 
circumscribed, lest theology be brought into disrepute through 
asserting as a dogmatic truth what natural reason, operating by its 
own appropriate method, can disprove. To be sure, “nothing may 
be asserted as true that is opposed to the truth of faith, to revealed 
dogma. But it is neither permissible to take whatever we hold to be 
true, and present it as an article of faith. For the truth of our faith 
becomes a matter of ridicule among the infidels if any Catholic, 
not gifted with the necessary scientific learning, presents as a dogma 
what scientific scrutiny shows to be false.”* This insistence led 
Thomas strenuously to oppose Augustine’s convictions — shared by 
many during the long centuries preceding the rise of modern science 
— ^that accurate knowledge of the creature-world is unimportant, 
and that such acquaintance with it as we insist on attaining should 
be based on the Bible rather than on scientific observation. Since we 
reach our knowledge of God by causal demonstration from effects 
spread before oiur eyes in the great universe of things, error in our 
views about the latter will be exceedingly likely to lead to error in 
our views about their ultimate cause.^ And the way to avoid error 
in our scientific study of these effects is not to follow revelation 
primarily (whose main concern is with the supernatural plan of 
salvation, not with cosmology) j it is, rather, to apply that method 
in the examination of nature which is acceptable on logical grounds 
alone and can therefore be rendered common as between Christian 

’‘lUd., I, 12. 

° De fotentia, 4, i (trans. by M. Grabmann in his Thomas Aquinas, His Per- 
sonaUty and^ Thought), 

^ Summa contra gentiles y II, 3. 
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scientists and those of Moslem and Jewish persuasion. Thomas 
identified this with the empirical method originally developed by 
the philosopher Aristotle, who, through the aid of Mohammedan 
thinkers, was coming to be widely known in southern Europe at 
this time. Starting from observations by the senses, one proceeds 
by the aid of causal asdoms to universal and final explanations of 
the facts with which he began. 

We must pause briefly over this circumstance that in the thir- 
teenth century — ^and largely through the powerful influence of 
Thomas — a generally Aristotelian approach came to displace, for 
Christian theology, the Platonic and Neo-Platonic conceptions 
which had previously dominated Catholic thought. In the Greek 
Church this transformation had taken place five centuries earlier, 
though along somewhat different lines, mainly through the work of 
John of Damascus. But in the West, previous to the twelfth cen- 
tury, only certain of Aristotle’s logical works were theologically 
influential. Moslem and Jewish thinkers, however, especially in 
Spain, were already making extensive use of his metaphysical and 
psychological writings. During the twelfth century these parts of 
the Aristotelian philosophy were rapidly becoming accessible to 
thinkers in France and Italy. They aroused a storm of discussion 
and naturally much opposition, since a reinterpretation of the Chris- 
tian faith in terms of the foundations they provided involved 
radical changes from the assumptions and procedures previously 
prevailing among theologians. Thomas was one of those who 
championed the Aristotelian cause with a deep conviction that it was 
essentially right. He did not, of course, follow the Greek genius 
where the latter conflicted with items central in established Christian 
belief, such as the creation of the world in time and the personal 
immortality of the soul. But in other matters he embraced the 
philosopher almost entire, and especially in those methodological 
principles on which Aristotle had disagreed with Plato. His great 
achievement was to Christianize Aristotle and to Aristotelianize 
Christian theology, and he performed this task with such logical 
acumen, precision, system, and completeness that he supplied the 
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main foundation and norm for the development of Catholic 
theology ever since. 

Before expounding the major steps of the Catholic argument, 
which was first given its standard form in the writings of Thomas, 
we should note the connection between this shift to an Aristotelian 
foundation and the main problems in face of which, as above out- 
lined, the theologians had found justification for their increasing 
confidence in reason. The ultimate appeal of Neo-Platonic thought, 
which had in general supplied the philosophical basis for Chris- 
tianity prior to this time, was to a moral yearning and a mystic 
experience rather than to the familiar facts of ordinary life. God is 
the prindple in which all things find their unity, and God is a 
transcendent, supremely perfect being. Man gains positive knowl- 
edge of him through spiritual intuition, a faculty which raises one 
above the world of everyday experience and gives direct insight 
into supersensible and eternal things. This faculty was often called 
reason, of course, but it was rather different from reason as the 
Aristotelians conceived it. The trouble with the Platonic intuition 
was that it reached different results in different thinkers and pro- 
vided no common court by which these differences could be adjudi- 
cated. By its exercise Moslems discovered Allah and the truths of 
the Koran; Christians found the Christian deity and the truths of 
the Bible. Hence, as long as Christian theology appeared to rest in 
the main on the metaphysics and methodology of Neo-Platonism it 
could give no rational answer to those who raised critical objection 
against its primary propositions. It could only reiterate that the 
conceptions in question were intuitively self-evident (which an 
honest objection to them disproved) or that they were to be accepted 
on faith (which was unconvincing to those who did not see the 
validity of faith as Christians understood it). 

The virtue of shifting, in this situation, to an Aristotelian founda- 
tion lay in the fact that Aristotle’s tdtimate appeal was empirical, 
i.e., to objects and events as disclosed in the daily perceptual expe- 
rience of everyone, whether housewife or mystic philosopher, 
whether Jew, Moslem, or Christian. All knowledge was held to 
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rest on this basis of familiar observation, which supplied the ulti- 
mate content, and provided the concrete meaning, for all o\ir 
conceptions, however abstract and general. In building it we start 
with universally shared experiences, and our scaffolding consists of 
structural principles which rational explanation everywhere seems 
to warrant. Theology when Aristotelianized thus appeared to be 
securely grounded in the common sense of all mankind. Thomas 
adopts as a guiding principle that “our knowledge, even of things 
which transcend the senses, originates from the senses,”® and is to 
be understood in terms of its derivation from experiences of sense 
available to all men. God, from this standpoint, is not an intuitive 
idea, nor one supported by the inner visions of some limited sect. 
He is the First Cause of effects open to the observation of every- 
one every waking hour of his life. And his existence and attributes 
are to be demonstrated by appeal to just such universally familiar 
facts, explained by axioms of reason which are believed to be 
equally universal. The strength of the Catholic philosophy of re- 
ligion, at the time of its first systematic formulation in the writings 
of Thomas, lay primarily in this circumstance. 

We are now ready to survey the main steps of the argument by 
which a typical Catholic thinker attempts to render logically persua- 
sive the essential foundations of his point of view. This argument 
divides into four major steps; first, the demonstration by natural 
reason of the existence and nature of Godj second, the establish- 
ment, also by natural reason, of the freedom and immortality of 
the human soulj third, the transition from reason to faith in revela- 
tion} and fourth, the proof of the authority of the Church to 
interpret the true revelation. In expounding the argument our 
discussion will follow the formulation of Thomas except on points 
where contemporary Catholic thinkers usually prefer to rest their 
case otherwise than on the considerations he emphasized. And 
when following Thomas we shall use his statement in the Summa 
ccmtra gentiles except in the case of his argument for the existence 
of God, where the Summa theologica gives a more succinct and 
more widely influential statement. 

‘Ibid., I, ij. 
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God for Catholicism 

The first step is to prove the existence of God, as an unchange- 
able, primary, necessary, perfect, and intelligent cause of the world 
of experienced fact. Thomas’s famous proof is as follows:® 

I answer that, The existence of God can be proved in five ways. 

The first and more manifest way is the argument from motion. It is 
certain and evident to our senses that some things are in motion. 
Whatever is in motion is moved by another, for nothing can be in 
motion except it have a potentiality for that towards which it is 
being moved; whereas a thing moves inasmuch as it is in act. By 
“motion” we mean nothing else than the reduction of something from 
a state of potentiality into a stete of actuality. Nothing, however, 
can be reduced from a state of potentiality into a state of actuality, 
unless by something already in a state of actuality. Thus that which 
is actually hot, as fire, makes wood, which is potentially hot, to be 
actually hot, and thereby moves and changes it. It is not possible 
that the same thing should be at once in a state of actuality and 
potentiality from the same point of view, but only from different 
points of view. What is actually hot cannot simultaneously be only 
potentially hot; still, it is simultaneously potentially cold. It is there- 
fore impossible that from the same point of view and in the same 
way anything should be both moved and mover, or that it should 
move itself. Therefore, whatever is in motion must be put in mo- 
tion by another. If that by which it is put in motion be itself 
put in motion, then this also must needs be put in motion by another, 
and that by another again. This cannot go on to infinity, because then 
there would be no first mover, and consequently, no other mover — 
seeing that subsequent movers only move inasmuch as they are put 
in motion by the first mover; as the staff only moves because it is 
put in motion by the hand. Therefore it is necessary to arrive at a 
First Mover, put in motion by no other; and this everyone under- 
stands to be God. 

The second way is from the formality of efficient causation. In the 
world of sense we find there is an order of efficient causation. There 
is no case known (neither is it, indeed, possible) in which a thing is 
found to be the efficient cause of itself; for so it would be prior to 

Summa theologica, I, Qu. 2, Art 3. Translated by the English Dominican 
Fathers. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Bums, Oates, and Washburne, 
Ltd. 
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itself, which Is Impossible. In efficient causes It Is not possible to go 
on to infinity, because in all efficient causes following in order, the 
first is the cause of the intermediate cause, and the intermediate Is 
the cause of the ultimate cause, whether the intermediate cause be 
several, or one only. To take away the cause is to take away the effect. 
Therefore, if there be no first cause among efficient causes, there will 
be no ultimate cause, nor any intermediate. If in efficient causes it 
is possible to go on to Infinity, there will be no first efficient cause, 
neither will there be an ultimate effect, nor any intermediate causes; 
all of which Is plainly false. Therefore It is necessary to put forward 
a First Efficient Cause, to which everyone gives the name of God. 

The third way Is taken from possibility and necessity, and runs 
thus. We find in nature things that could either exist or not exist, 
since they are found to be generated, and then to corrupt; and, con- 
sequently, they can exist, and then not exist. It is impossible for 
these always to exist, for that which can one day cease to exist must 
at some time have not existed. Therefore, if everything could cease 
to exist, then at one time there could have been nothing In existence. 
If this were true, even now there would be nothing in existence, 
because that which does not exist only begins to exist by something 
already existing. Therefore, if at one time nothing was in existence, 
it would have been Impossible for anything to have begun to exist; 
and thus even now nothing would be in existence — ^which Is absurd. 
Therefore, not all beings are merely possible, but there must exist 
something the existence of which is necessary. Every necessary thing 
either has its necessity caused by another or not. It is impossible to 
go on to Infinity in necessary things which have their necessity caused 
by another, as has been already proved in regard to efficient causes. 
Therefore we cannot but postulate the existence of some being having 
of Itself its own necessity, and not receiving it from another, but 
rather causing In others their necessity. This all men speak of as God. 

The fourth way is taken from the gradation to be found in things. 
Among beings there are some more and some less good, true, noble, 
and the like. But “more” and “less” are predicated of different things, 
according as they resemble In their different ways something which 
is in the degree of “most,” as a thing is said to be hotter according 
as it more nearly resembles that which is hottest; so that there is 
something which Is truest, something best, something noblest, and, 
consequently, something which is uttermost being; for the truer things 
are, the more truly they exist. What is most complete in any genus 
is the cause of all In that genus; as fire, which is the most complete 
form of heat, is the cause whereby all things are made hot. Therefore 
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there must also be something which is to all beings the cause of the 
being, goodness, and every other perfection; and this we call God. 

The fifth way is taken from the governance of the world; for w 
see that things which lack intelligence, such as natural bodies, a( 
for some purpose, which fact is evident from their acting always, c 
nearly always, in the same way, so as to obtain the best resul 
Hence it is plain that not fortuitously, but designedly, do they achiev 
their purpose. Whatever lacks intelligence cannot fulfil some purposi 
unless it be directed by some being endowed with intelligence an 
knowledge; as the arrow is shot to its mark by the archer. Therefor 
some intelligent being exists by whom all natural things are ordalne 
towards a definite purpose; and this being we call God. 

Let us examine this fivefold argument, clarifying its majo 
assumptions. 

The first is the least intelligible and the least conclusive to moc 
ern minds, and although for Thomas it was the clearest and mos 
convincing of all. Catholic theologians today are apt to give it 
subordinate place and to reinterpret it with care. The essence of th 
argument seems to be as follows: We perceive things in motior 
Now no body moves itself; the cause of its motion must lie i 
something else. If that something else is another moving bod} 
we must in turn seek the explanation of its motion in a third thinj 
different from these two. But this series of explanations cannc 
be infinite. There must be a first mover, who, himself unmoved, i 
the ultimate source of all motion in the world. Otherwise ther 
would be no actual production of any motion and no motion coul( 
an3rwhere take place. Since we see that it does take place it i 
necessary to posit such a first mover. Now the reasons why thi 
argument often appears unconvincing to modern minds are two 
its assumption that the occurrence of motion needs to be accountec 
for, and the further assumption that an infinite series of motions 
each accounting for the motion that follows it, is irrational. 

The first of these assumptions poses a difficulty because moderi 
science is built on a dynamic rather than a static foundation. I 
assumes that the realities of the world are by their very nature ii 
process rather than at rest; one of its basic principles is Newton’ 
first law of motion, according to which every moving body con 
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tinues to move in the same direction and with the same velocity 
unless external forces prevent. This means that motion as such 
needs no explanation} it is only change in the velocity or direction 
of motion that requires to be accounted for. The same assumption 
is implied in the more recent theory of evolution. As a matter of 
fact, Thomas means by motion something much more general than 
we doj he includes under it any observable change by which an 
entity tends toward an end not already attained. None the less, 
when the argument is sulEciently transformed to become plausible 
to modem dynamic conceptions, it is apt to lose all features that 
clearly distinguish its postulates from those of the second argu- 
ment, which proceeds not from the nature of motion but from 
that of efficient causality. The same is true of the other assumption 
which may occasion difficulty to the contemporary mind, namely, 
that an infinite series of motions, with no first member, is irrational. 
The Catholic philosopher’s answer to this objection rests on con- 
siderations which are expressed in clearer and more persuasive form 
in his defense of the argument on efficient causality. To this argu- 
ment we may therefore at once turn. 

The proof from the nature of efficient causality, second in 
Thomas’s presentation of the five arguments, may be briefly sum- 
marized in a form parallel to that of the argument about motion. 
We perceive in our world sequences of cause and effect, one thing 
causing a second, that in turn a third, and so on. No such thing can 
cause itself, because to do that it would have to exist before it came 
into existence. Its cause therefore must be in some other thing. But 
the causal series which we thus begin to trace cannot be infinite, 
because if there were no first cause none of the intermediate causes 
could have come into existence and the present effects which we 
observe could therefore not exist. Hence we must posit a first 
efficient cause, on which all the various chains of cause and effect 
xdtimately hang. 

The chief objection which the modern mind is apt to raise against 
this reasoning is the one already noted: Why may there not be an 
infinite series of causes and effects, with no first cause at all? More- 
over, it will wonder whether the very notion of first cause is a 
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defensible one 5 if it is legitimate and necessary to ask for the cause 
of other things and to find it in God, is it not just as legitimate and 
necessary to ask for the cause of God^s existence? This objection 
seems to many modern thinkers a strong one because of their 
familiarity with modern mechanical science, which in general rejects 
the notion of ultimate causality and assumes the validity of unend- 
ing series of causal relationships. It generalizes from such cases as 
the motion of a billiard ball across a table, which has been caused 
by the preceding motion of another ball, that by a tap from the 
cue, and the latter in turn by some equally specific motion. In such 
a situation each cause and each effect is a definitely localized occur- 
rence in space and time, and no matter how far we trace back the 
sequence science assumes that we shall remain within the sphere of 
particular, spatio-temporally localized events. Hence the earliest 
cause that we find ourselves able to reach in any such series cannot 
be regarded as ultimate and self-explanatory 3 it, like the rest, must 
be the effect of some equally particular and localized occurrence 
which we might be able to determine by further investigation. This 
theory of causality will be elucidated in the chapter dealing with 
agnosticism.^ Suffice it to note here that nothing more than such a 
conception of causality appears required to satisfy the need of con- 
fidently predicting the future on the basis of dependable connections 
observed in the past, and the assumptions of modern science, in 
general, express just this interest in confident prediction. 

The Catholic answer to such an objection is that the true con- 
ception of causal explanation, in metaphysical matters at least, in- 
volves more than mechanical science assumes; it demands as a 
logical necessity the notion of a first or ultimate cause. In Thomas’s 
argument this answer is intimated in the assertion that if there were 
no first cause none of the intermediary causes or effects could ever 
have come into existence. This shows — ^and the point is elaborated 
in contemporary Catholic treatises — ^that Thomas does not think 
of a cause simply as an event regularly connected in time with its 
effect and thus enabling confident prediction of that effect. He 
thinks of it as the entire productive agency which makes the effect 

’See below, Chap. VI, p. 211 f. 
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arise and possess the essential characteristics that it reveals. Before 
clarifying this theory of causal explanation it will be well for us to 
have in mind typical illustrations of the process which it assumes to 
be universal. Such are found in the relation between a sculptor and 
the clay which he is molding into artistic form, or in the relation 
between a mind and an idea which is being shaped so as to solve 
a problem by which that mind is challenged. In these situations 
we observe two important features. 

First, it is evident that the cause is not just an occurrence ante- 
cedent in time to the effect, which is over and gone when the effect 
takes place, and to which the effect merely stands in the relation of 
dependable sequence. It is an active operation which continues 
during the emergence of the effect, and is productively responsible 
for every attribute exhibited in the nature of the completed effect. 
Without such an operative and continuously controlling agency the 
effect could not conceivably arise, nor could it be the kind of thing 
that it is. Whereas, if motion may be explained as modern mechan- 
ical science usually assumes that it can, we may investigate by the 
postulates of the latter a sequence of motions without feeling under 
any necessity to discover a cause which holds to the effect such a 
complex relation as this. All that such an inquiry seeks to account 
for is the velocity and direction of motion in the effect explained. 

Now, the fundamental assumption of the Catholic philosopher at 
this juncture is that every observable effect must be, and can be, 
explained by some productive efficiency in the sense just described. 
Every true causal relation involves this active operational determi- 
nation of the effect. Other, and more limited, conceptions of 
causality, such as that of mechanics, may be sufficient for certain 
branches of science considered by themselves, but no fully adequate 
or complete causal explanation is reached until it conforms to the 
above conception. And, reasoning on this basis, he finds himself led 
to a first or ultimate efficient cause of all the effects which the 
world discloses. No infinite regress is consistent with this concep- 
tion of causal explanation. The decisive reason for this conclusion 
is the one above noted: unless a first cause exists, no productive 
efficiency is actually at work by which the effect immediately de- 
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pendent on it can come into being; no subsequent effects can then 
emerge; thus, in this event, nothing can exist at all. The supposi- 
tion of an infinite regress might permit prediction of later events in 
terms of earlier ones, but it would provide no real explanation of 
the actual production of any event nor of its having the nature that 
it does, for nowhere in such a regress do we come upon a cause 
really engaged in making its effect arise. All in that case is hypo- 
thetical; each effect would exist if its own cause, about which we do 
not yet know, should have really existed. 

The second important feature in the Catholic illustrations is this. 
It is eiddent that the full cause of such effects as we have here in 
mind is an affair which is necessarily either equally comprehensive 
in nature and enduring in time as its effect, or else more so. It is 
equally inclusive, because it must possess all the perfections® which 
it imparts to the effect in producing the latter, and it may possess 
more. It is equally extended in time because only through its con- 
tinued operation does the effect gradually assume the character that 
it comes to exhibit and it may be active over a longer period than 
;he emergence of this particular effect requires. Our illustrative 
cases exemplify this possibility, A mind usually engages in concen- 
tration on a given problem longer than the time required to 
engender any particular idea as a possible solution of that problem. 
Thus, as we trace our way back from effects to more and more 
remote causes, we seem compelled to reach agencies which are 
more and more comprehensive, both with respect to the types of 
perfection they possess and with respect to the period throughout 
which they are active. Before long in this regress, of course, we 
reach causes which can no longer be observed by the senses but 
which must be conceived by the intellect alone. The productive 
cause of a human mind is, for instance, not thus observable. This 
does not, however, cast doubt upon the validity or reality of such 
causes, so long as we arrive at them by pursuing a self-evident 
metaphysical principle, and the Catholic philosophers hold the 
above-described conception of causality to be an axiom of this kind. 

®That is, qualities. This is, in general, the corresponding term in modern 
thought. See, however, the note on p. 103. 
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By such a route it is obvious that our thought will reach bottom in a 
cause which is self-active, productive directly or mediately of all 
other effects but not itself an effect. And it cannot be an effect 
because it gathers up in its nature all possible types of perfection 
and is active throughout all time. When, in our quest for causal 
explanations, we reach an entity so conceived we need not and 
cannot go further. On these assumptions it is self-explanatory. It 
contains its own reason for existence, and is a first efficient cause of 
everything else. 

Thomas’s third argument consists in an examination of the con- 
ceptions of necessity and contingency as bearing on the causal 
explanation of the world. We perceive about us contingent objects, 
that is, objects capable either of being or of not being. Anything 
that arises and later disappears is obviously of this sort. Now, if 
everything in the universe were capable of not being,, it must some- 
time have been nonexistent, and there must have been a time when 
nothing actual existed at all. But in that case nothing ever could 
have become actual, since entities come into existence only through 
the activity of something already actual. So, since some things do 
exist, we must suppose that not everything is capable of not exist- 
ing 3 there must be something which necessarily easts. Is the 
ground of its necessity in itself or in some other necessary being? 
Perhaps the latter, but we cannot fall into an infinite regress here, 
for the same reasons that applied in the preceding arguments. 
Hence we must posit some being which is necessary in itself and is 
the ultimate ground both of necessity elsewhere and of contingent 
being wherever the latter appears. 

One link in this reasoning is felt by many Catholic authors to be 
insecure, namely, that in which Thomas asserts that if all things 
without exception were merely contingent, there must have been 
some time at which nothing existed. They prefer to state the argu- 
ment in a form which does not depend on this link. Their central 
contention is this: even though it be admitted that there may have 
been no time at which nothing existed— -nay, even though there be 
some particular thing which has in fact existed throughout all time 
— ^if it is capable of nonexistence it is evidently not self-explanatory 3 
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the ground of its existence must lie in something other than itself. 
And Thomas elsewhere makes it clear that, allowing such an admis- 
sion, this is his position.® Hence even with this concession we find 
ourselves forced back to some being which is not merely con- 
tingent but necessarily exists. The essential assumption underlying 
this argument is simply that the causal principle must validly apply 
to everything in the universe. Existence not merely does not, but 
cannot come from nothing, nor can it pass away into nothing. But 
this ^^cannot” is unjustifiable unless we posit behind the series of 
contingent beings, as their ground, a being whose existence is 
necessary, since otherwise there would be nothing to prevent the 
universe from lapsing into nonexistence with the passing away of 
the particular contingent entities which at present happen to exist. 

The fourth argument brings explicitly into prominence another 
feature of the conception of causality which the Catholic position 
involves — a feature referred to briefly when we considered the 
second argument. Not only can nothing come into existence except 
through the activity of something already existent 5 none of its 
types of perfection or excellence can come into being unless the 
cause contains those perfections either in the same or in higher 
degree. Otherwise we may have an explanation for the existence of 
the effect but not for the properties which it exhibits. On this basis 
the reasoning proceeds as follows: We perceive in the world char- 
acters which vary in degree 5 there is the better and also the worse, 
the more and the less noble, etc. These comparative distinctions, 
however, rest on a relation to the superlative in each of these types, 
without which they cannot be understood j we mean by the better 
that which is more like the best, by the worse that which is less like 
the best, and similarly with the other qualities. Moreover, the cause 
of anything so far as it is good must be a being equally good, or 
better, i.e,, something whose goodness is imparted to it either 
wholly or partially. The ultimate cause, then, of the various grades 
of goodness in the universe must be the Best— a being possessing 

®Cf. his statement of the argument from contingency in the Summa contra 
gentiles^ II, 155 and his discussion of the eternal existence of matter as philo- 
sophically possible in Summa theologka^ I, Qu. 45, Art. 2. 
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supreme or infinite goodness. Now, the same reasoning applies to 
every other quality which is capable of degrees, such as nobility, 
warmth, and the like. Hence we must posit as the ultimate cause of 
all things a being uniting in his nature all types of perfection in 
their superlative form.^® 

Modern Catholics are not in agreement as to how far this argu- 
ment may be properly applied to purely physical attributes such 
as warmth- As regards metaphysical and moral attributes, however, 
they are agreed that its application is demanded by the axiom of 
causality. If existence cannot arise from nothing, for the same reason 
a higher grade of perfection in such attributes as goodness, truth, 
beauty, greatness, power, and being itself, cannot arise from a lower. 
Wisdom and love in man point toward at least equal wisdom and 
love in his creator. Moreover, it is a part of man^s essence that he 
feel an urge toward a higher excellence in these respects than any 
he has yet attained. In the face of these considerations our explana- 
tion must evidently take us finally to a cause which is not merely 
equal to the highest excellence we can glimpse 5 a being is required 
who is infinitely perfect in all these attributes. 

A common feature of these four arguments is that proof may 
begin with any object whatever that ordinary experience might dis- 
close to us. We need only open our eyes to see something that 
moves, has come into being, is contingent, and reveals some degree 
of the excellence which is typical of the species to which it belongs. 
And with any such object our demonstration may commence. The 
fifth argument is different in this respect. It takes its start, not from 
a universal feature of all perceived objects as such, but from a 
feature frequently exhibited in their relations to each other. More- 
over, the preceding inferences have not proved that the ultimate 
cause is personal, and this omission is made good by the present 
argument. In expounding it we shall depart from Thomases brief 

^°Here we meet a second implication of the word “perfection” which needs 
explanation. The word really has two uses in the Catholic philosophy. In the 
phrase “a perfection” it means simply, as has been above noted, any distinguishable 
quality which may appear as an attribute of a substance, such as warmth, beauty, 
etc. It is also used to mean, however, the superlative degree of any quality which 
happens to be under discussion. God is the most perfect being in both these senses. 
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formulation, which is as clear as it could be made by a paraphrase, 
and shall provide an expanded statement. 

The behavior of many things clearly exhibits adaptation toward 
the attainment of some end. This is shown by the circumstance 
that, though most of them do not consciously aim at any goal, they 
act regularly (i.e., when accidental factors do not intervene) in ways 
whose normal effect is to realize an end which is either of value to 
the thing itself or to some other creature in its environment. Now, 
these orderly adaptations, in the view of Catholic thinkers, cannot 
be accounted for by blind mechanism, but point toward a controlling 
intelligence as their cause, since the characteristic mark of intelli- 
gence is the introduction of purposive order in the materials which 
it governs. An illustration especially well calculated to reveal the 
force of this argument is the growth of wings on a bird, through 
which it is equipped to fly.^^ Here, selection and adjustment of 
many varied materials in just the right way are necessary if the 
full-grown bird is to be able to fly. The bony structure of the fore- 
limbs must be long enough. The skin must be webbed, and the 
muscles must be very powerful. The limb must be sheathed with 
an exceedingly light coat, capable of shedding water, and yet 
strong enough to support the body’s weight. The creature’s instinc- 
tive reactions to the pressure and currents of the air must be such 
as to enable it to make appropriate use of aU these adaptations. 
Now, obviously, the yotmg bird does not foresee the goal of flying 
and consciously direct his own growth so as to attain that goal, as 
did the human beings who invented airships. Can this remarkably 
complex adaptation be accoxanted for mechanically, by the principle 
of natural selection, for example?^^ No, the Catholic philosopher 
replies, because the first rudiments of a wing would hardly enable 
their possessor to fly; they would not only bring no positive advan- 
tage in the struggle for existence, but would be a useless burden 
and therefore a handicap. Their possessors would be less adapted 
to the needs of life rather than more. Yet, according to the theory 
of natural selection, such adaptations are acquired through the 

“ See G. H Joyce, Prmcifles of ’Natural Theology (3d ed.), pp. 1*5 ff. 

“This principle will be discussed in greater detail later. See Chap. VIII, pp. 
303 ff., 310 f. 
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accumulation of specific variations of structure, each of which when 
it occurs is preserved because it provides its possessor with a distinct 
advantage over others who compete with it for the privileges of 
existence. There is no such advantage in a quarter or half a wing; 
to explain the gradual growth of a complete wing enabling its pos- 
sessor actually to fly, we must leave natural selection and suppose 
an intelligent cause directing the entire process toward the attain- 
ment of its appropriate end. There are many such adaptations in all 
areas of nature, and they can only be accounted for by referring 
them to a controlling purpose or providential wisdom operative 
throughout the entire world. 

Let us survey these arguments in retrospect and see just what 
each, if valid, establishes. The first leads to an unchangeable origin 
of all change, the second to a primary cause of all operative 
efficiency in the world, the third to a necessary ground of contingent 
events, the fourth to a supremely perfect source of all varieties and 
grades of perfection in finite things, and the fifth to an intelligent 
governor of the adaptive order in nature. Catliolic philosophers 
sometimes add other arguments to these, one of which will be best 
considered in connection with their theory of the human soul.^® 
Another, which may be briefly mentioned here, is the moral argu- 
metit from the witness of conscience; our sense of right and wrong, 
so it is contended, points for its explanation to a lawgiver whose 
commands conscience recognizes itself as boimd to obey. 

Now, do these lines of reasoning point toward one and the same 
being as the ultimate cause of all things? At first sight it might not 
be evident that such is necessarily the case. But on examination of 
the arguments it becomes obvious that they are all closely inter- 
related; it might be said with justice that each brings into promi- 
nence a single phase of the same underlying argument, and that 
the being toward which each points is therefore clearly the same 
entity. The ultimate source of motion must be the same as the 
primary efficient cause, for all effects come to be what they are 
through a process of change. This primary cause must possess all 
the perfections exhibited in its various effects in order to make 

^ See below, p. 1 1 8 f. 
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them attain their distinctive excellence, hence it must be identical 
with the most perfect being from which the infinite grades and 
types of perfection come. The necessary ground of all contingency 
must, because its existence is necessary, be pure actuality without 
any admixture of potency; a potential being is by that very cir- 
cumstance capable of growth and decay, and is hence contingent. 
But pure actuality must also be identical with supreme perfection, 
since an imperfect being has the potentiality of change in the direc- 
tion of fuller perfection, or of loss of some quality which it has 
attained. And the supremely perfect being must include infinite 
intelligence among his attributes because intelligence is one of the 
irreducible modes of perfection which the world exhibits. The 
creative ultimate established by these reasonings is therefore one 
entity, not a plurality of beings.^^ If the arguments are sound, we 
have proved a single original, unchangeable, intelligent, supremely 
perfect being as the necessary ground of everything in the cosmos, 
and such a being is what we mean by the word ‘‘God.” 

From the attributes of God established by these arguments 
several others may be deduced by logical analysis. However, since 
the Catholic philosopher wishes to give natural theology the sys- 
tematic character of a deductive science after the fashion set by 
Origen, what he is concerned to do at this point is to define the 
“essence” of God — ^that is, to state the divine nature in terms such 
as will permit us to deduce from the definition the attributes above 
demonstrated and all others which follow from them. Despite its 
intrinsic importance we need not pause over this stage in the argu- 
ment, but it is important to linger briefly over the deduction of 
goodness in God, since that is not specifically established by any 
of the above proofs. Thomas proves this attribute directly from 
the divine perfection.^® We see from experience that the goodness 
of anything is measured by the degree to which it attains the 
perfection proper to its species; a man is good, for instance, in so 
far as he achieves the sort of excellence of which human nature is 

“The Catholic philosophers also demonstrate the unity of God in other -ways 
than this, but in the present context this way appears to best advantage. 

“Samma contra gentiles, I, 37 ff. 
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intrinsically capable. Now, since God possesses superlative perfec- 
tion, he is not only good but supremely good 3 inasmuch as his 
nature is the summation of all types of perfection, he contains 
what every particular excellence, no matter how high in degree, 
needs for its supplementation. Considered from both these stand- 
points he embodies that which every other good lacks, and is evi- 
dently the uJtimate good of every specific and finite good 3 that is, 
he is the sovereign good of the entire universe. From God’s good- 
ness, together with his intelligence, Thomas proves the attribute of 
will and through this in turn God’s love for his creatures.^^ The 
divine intelligence apprehends the essence of all things, including 
goodness 3 now, to understand anything as good is to tend toward 
it also, i.e., to will it, hence God must be will. And since he under- 
stands and tends toward good as such, without any limitation, he 
not only wills his own good but the good of all creatures who in 
one way and degree or another participate in his perfections. But 
to will the good of anyone is to love him. Therefore God loves all 
finite beings in the world, and he especially loves man as being 
capable of a higher mode of perfection than any other species of 
his creatures. 

Assumptions Involved in the Argument 

At this juncture it will be well to clarify certain assumptions in 
the preceding arguments which we have not so far explicitly 
examined. One assumption concerns the metaphysical status of 
goodness 3 it is that good is a positive reality and an effective cause 
in the world, while evil is not a positive reality and is only acci- 
dentally a cause. This conviction rests on the teleological theory of 
nature which had been systematically worked out by Aristotle and 
is now harmonized by Thomas with Christian emphases. Everything 
that happens in the universe is a striving toward an end 3 it is a 
process in which a material entity embodies some form, the latter 
effectively guiding that process as a final cause. When an acorn 
grows into an oak tree the form controlling that occurrence is the 

^ Ibid,, I, 72, 91. 
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nat\are of the- mature oak which appears at its completion. Now, an 
end presents itself subjectively as good to the creature striving 
toward its realization} considered objectively, it is the characteristic 
perfection of the species to which the creature belongs. And any 
creature is itself pronounced objectively good in so far as it succeeds 
in embodying the perfection appropriate to it. A good oak tree is 
one which succeeds in fully exhibiting the essential nature of an 
oak, while a bad oak is one which is prevented, by whatever external 
or internal factors, from completely attaining the typical excellence 
of the species. Well, in the case of subhuman creatures, the typical 
good striven toward is specific and limited} it is the definite form 
which, for knowledge, distinguishes that particular species from 
others. Thus the good or perfection of an oak tree is specifically 
different from that of any other kind of tree, and generically 
different from the good of all things that are not trees. In man’s 
case, however, as we may parenthetically note, the possession of 
intelligence enables him to transcend the limitations of this or that 
particular good.^^ The characteristic function of intelligence is to 
apprehend form as such, abstracting from the individuality and the 
material content of the objects which awaken the apprehension. 
This applies to the form of good as well as to any other form. In 
other words, man is not merely able to grasp the universal essence 
of oaks and other species of physical things} he can grasp the essen- 
tial nature of such all-inclusive universals as goodness, truth, beauty, 
unity. This indicates that the good of man as an intelligent being 
is not any specific or finite good— it is good as such, universal and 
absolute good. But this is the same as the good of God himself, the 
perfection which the divine nature eternally realizes. One impor- 
tant corollary of this inference is that when we apply the term 
“goodness” to God we use it in strictly the same sense as we do 
when we apply it to man. 

If, now, we view the universe in terms of this teleological con- 
ception, it is evident that goodness must be conceived as a positive 
and effective reality. Specific goods control what happens in specific 
types of process, while the ultimate end and controlling cause of all 

” This point will be developed more fully in another context. See below, p. 1 1 5 ff. 
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processes is the -universal good or absolute perfection envisioned by- 
intelligence. What, then, from this standpoint, is evil? Well, 
nothing strives toward badness, hence the latter is no positive 
reality or effective cause of any event. Evil is accidental in the 
universe. It is so subjectively (i.e., from the standpoint of one who 
falls into it) in the sense that it happens to him because, in his 
striving to realize his typical excellence, he cannot foresee all the 
contingencies into which he may run, or avoid everything which 
may prevent his successful attainment of the good. Such con- 
tingencies then become for him evil, but since it is not a law of his 
nature that he fail to escape them, as it is that he pursue his appro- 
priate good, evil is clearly accidental, while goodness is an intrinsic 
and essential factor. It is so objectively (i.e., from the standpoint 
of one who examines any instance of it from the outside) in the 
sense that it appears always as a case of conflict between two teleo- 
logical processes, as a result of which one or both are prevented 
from realizing their end. When a hunter is attacked and killed by 
a hungry grizzly, each of these two agents is pursuing an end 
appropriate to his species j the evil happens because, in the clash 
between the two pursuits, the representative of a higher grade of 
perfection is here overwhelmed and reduced to a means for the 
attainment of a lower perfection. But such an outcome is not in- 
volved in the essence of man or hunter, hence it must be pro- 
nounced accidental. 

Another assumption which we may appropriately consider at 
this point concerns man^s knowledge of God. The Catholic position 
on this matter implies, in the first place, the conviction that this 
knowledge, when reached by applying the self-evident axioms of 
reason which guide the above arguments, is true and certain as far 
as it goes, while yet it is in the nature of the case far inferior to 
God’s knowledge of himself. Human reason is metaphysically 
competent, in other words, to attain absolute truth concerning 
God’s existence and certain of his attributes — ^those at least which 
we need to understand in order to see where our true good lies and 
how it may be secured. But some of these attributes indicate, when 
we examine them, that God’s nature in itself far transcends human 
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comprehension. W^e know him, for instance, as eternal and. as 
infinite in perfection, and one of the implications of these attributes 
is his incomprehensibility by such a finite creature as man. The 
same consequence may be seen in another way. Everything known 
is known after the mode of the knower— this Aristotelian principle 
is taken by Thomas and other Catholic theologians as essentially 
sound. But since man is obviously an imperfect being, whose intelli- 
gence is limited, the manner in which he understands anything 
must reflect his limitations, especially when the thing understood 
is infinitely greater than he. In the case of man’s knowledge of God 
the clearest illustration of the effect of this principle appears in con- 
nection with the divine attribute of simplicity.^® We see that God, 
considered in himself, must be a simple being, because whatever 
is compound possesses potentiality— at least the potentiality of dis- 
solution into its component parts or powers. God, being pure 
actuality with no admixture of potentiality, must hence be absolutely 
simple. This means that his attributes are merged in a perfect 
unity} his essence, existence, eternity, goodness, truth, etc., are all 
one and the same. But since these attributes as grasped by human 
minds are different from each other we cannot comprehend this 
ultimate identity into which they dissolve in God. When, accord- 
ingly, we apprehend the divine nature and try as best we may to 
describe it, the only way in which we can proceed is to add these 
various attributes to each other as though they were distinct} 
although we know that God is simple, we have to think and talk 
about him as if he were a composite being, possessing these char- 
acters as distinguishable aspects of his nature. 

These considerations pose a serious problem about man’s knowl- 
edge of God, and we need, in the second place, to observe the 
Catholic answer to it. This affirmation of divine simplidty, in spite 
of the fact that our thought must at once falsify it, suggests that 
perhaps we were too hasty in assuming that human reason is meta- 
physically competent at all. If our knowledge is everywhere 
affected by the limitations of finite intelligence, how can we affirm 
anything whatever of a perfect being with confidence that it truly 

^ Summa contra gentiles^ I, i8. 
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and certainly applies to him, that its meaning is not perverted by 
our finitude? If God is really simple, how can we venture to alErm 
of him attributes which to our thinking are clearly distinct from 
each other? And if we do so — ^if we say that God is good or intelli- 
gent — how can we be sure that these attributes, as pertaining to 
God, mean anything even remotely similar to what they mean 
when we apply them to creatures familiar to our finite experience? 
But if we cannot be sure of this, the ascription of these attributes to 
God gives us no genuine knowledge of him; they are words and 
nothing more; God becomes at best a mysterious unknown, whose 
existence we may vaguely posit but about whom we may make no 
assertion that conveys positive significance. 

The Catholic solution of this problem is that we must make two 
distinctions when dealing with the nature of the divine. First, we 
must distinguish the attributes whose meaning is essentially nega- 
tive from those which carry positive implications. Among the former 
belong such aspects of God’s nature as eternity and infinity; these 
mean simply that in God certain limitations which are evident in 
the case of finite creatures are removed. The ascription of such 
attributes to God is clearly justifiable, and in their case the difficulty 
in question does not arise, since we can deduce no affirmative knowl- 
edge from them. They simply express the divine transcendence of 
finite conditions as such. The problem arises only with the positive 
attributes. These are all applied to God by analogy with their 
application to finite things; the meaning in the two cases is similar 
though not absolutely Identical.^® But we must here make a second 
distinction, that between two degrees of analogy.^® Some attributes 
imply imperfection in their very definition; such, for instance, are 
all those which involve dependence on material conditions or on 
transitory emotions. If these are asserted of God — as when the 
Bible tells us that on a certain occasion God was angry — ^the appli- 
cation is metaphorical merely. No true knowledge of him is ex- 
pressed by them; the analogy is simply one of “proportion,” to 

^ Ibid,, I, SI-36. 

G. H. Joyce, Frtncifles of Natural Theology (3d ed.), pp. 242-253. 
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use the technical terminology of the theologians. But other attri- 
butes imply no imperfection in their essential nature. Such are the 
famous transcendentals— unity, being, goodness, truth. Since the 
meaning of these is clearly not limited to any of the categories 
or by any conditions, they may be applied to God in the same 
basic sense as to other entities. The same principle applies to 
such attributes as intelligence, will, life. Intelligence is just the 
power to apprehend being and truth as such — ^that is, wherever they 
are found and whatever form they take. In this, its essence, no 
limitation or imperfection is implied. These attributes, therefore, 
do express positive and true knowledge of God. There is still 
analogy rather than identity of meaning, since God, being infinite, 
must possess these attributes in a far higher manner than we do. 
But their essential meaning remains the same. Therefore we truly 
know God’s nature through them and can be confident that what- 
ever is logically deducible from them must hold of him as well 
as of human minds. Here we have, in technical parlance, analogy 
of “attribution” rather than analogy of mere proportion. 

These distinctions, and the resiilt reached by their aid, are vital 
to the Catholic philosophy. The whole point of view, so far as 
concerns man’s knowledge of God, rests on the threefold convic- 
tion that (i) hviman reason is metaphysically competent up to a 
certain point but (2) incompetent beyond it, and that (3) the 
determination of that point is one of the matters that lie within 
its competence. Without the first conviction the ultimate appeal 
would have to rest on revelation and authority rather than reason, 
and there would be no answer to the questions of those who are 
not already moved to accept the authority of revelation. Without 
the second conviction nothing lying above reason could logically 
be allowed 5 God, being fully known by man, would possess no 
transcendent nature, and there would be no need or place for a 
divine revelation to supplement human knowledge. Without the 
third conviction the first would go by the board. If reason cannot 
tell with assurance how far it is competent and where its compe- 
tence ends, then it cannot be sure of its competence anywhere. It 
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TOuld not know in what matters it could reach truth; in what, 

lOt.^^ 

So much for the Catholic arguments concerning the existence 
ind nature of God. 


The Human Soul 

The second main step is to establish the spirituality, freedom, 
md immortality of the human soul. This is likewise done by the 
ud of fundamental ideas derived from Aristotle; in this case it 
LS the psychology of the Greek thinker that provides the required 
Foundations. Aristotle had recognized several different faculties 
IS entering into the composition of the human soul, ranging from 
:he sensitive and nutritive principles which man shares with the 
lower organisms to the creative intellect whose function elevates 
him far beyond them. Thomas and his followers emphasize 
/ery sharply the line of demarcation that separates intellect from 
:he lower faculties and the extent to which it dominates them in 
ie soul as a whole. 

According to their analysis there are two basic differences be- 
:ween intellect and such faculties as sense perception, imagination, 
md memory, which indicate the essential immateriality and incor- 
ruptibility of the former. These differences are that the lower 
DOwers are immersed in matter and dependent on physical organs 
For their exercise, while the intellect is restricted in neither of these 
ways. What is given to the mind in perception, imagination, and 
memory is the image of a particular material object such as a 
moimtain or a tree; these faculties can deal with nothing which 
does not present itself in individualized sensuous form and whose 
material nature is not, therefore, fully evident. Moreover, as ex- 
perience amply teaches, their exercise is dependent on bodily organs, 
especially the senses and the nervous system. But what is the case 
with intellect in these respects? Well, on the one hand, when 
objects are apprehended by the intellect their individual and sen- 

challeng^ing* difficulty arising- from these convictions is discussed below. 
See Chap. XI, p. 451 
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suous character is transcended. The universal pattern which they 
exemplify is abstracted from the sensuous clothing and grasped 
in its nature as pure form. Perceiving an individual human being, 
we apprehend by the intellect the essence of man as a universal 
type; observing an instance of causal connection, we envision 
the nature and essential validity of the metaphysical principle of 
causality. Now, that such a universal essence or principle is pure 
form without any admixture of matter is evident in the fact that 
it abstracts from everything individual and sensuous in its object. 
According to Aristode, matter is the source of particularity and 
individuality in things. The faculty which transcends these and 
apprehends pure form is therefore shown to be essentially inde- 
pendent of matter in its existence and exercise. On the other hand, 
we find that this apprehension is independent of our bodily organs. 
Introspection tells us that it is a simple, indivisible act of the mind. 
But all our organs are composite affairs, divisible into various parts. 
Hence if such an act were dependent on any physical organ it 
would be likewise a composite affair, reflecting the distinguishable 
parts of the organ involved. It is, to be sure, correlated with 
changes in those organic parts, but it is not determined in its 
essential nature by them. 

The intellect and everything that follows from it or is bound 
up with it is thus proved to be independent of matter and of the 
physical organism to which its activity at present is attached. Being 
immaterial, it is spiritual in character, for freedom from matter 
is the primary attribute of spirit. Being simple instead of com- 
posite, the intellectual principle is shown to be incorruptible, for 
only what is composite can disintegrate or perish. This simplicity 
is proved by our consciousness of the unity of ourselves and by 
our inner identity through the changes continually taking place 
in the matter of which our bodies consist.^^ Activity of the lower 
faculties, accordingly, for Thomas, ends with the dissolution of 
our bodies, but our intelligence continues to exist and to act.^® It 

^Summa contra gentiles^ II, 50, 55. 

^Ibid,, II, 79, 80, and 81. Other faculties bound up with intellig-ence, such as 
will and love, are, of course, also immortal. 
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could only be annihilated by a special act of God, and no reason 
can be given for expecting such destruction at his hands. 

From intellect, and in intimate dependence on it, arises the 
activity of will, which our theologians define as “rational appetency.” 
Appetency of a less rational sort is exhibited, of course, at the 
sensuous level, where it appears in the form of craving or desire 
for particular satisfactions and the material possessions through 
which the gratification of such desire can be assured. But intellect 
apprehends what is good in its universal essence — goodness as 
such — ^and from such apprehension arises an active tendency toward 
the realization and enjoyment of this rational good. Such appe- 
tency, guided by intellect, is vnll.^^ Now will asserts itself as 
rightfully dominant over all lower desires. The latter are focused 
upon this, that, or the other specific object which at some particular 
time appeals to us as good, but will is focused upon universal good 
— ^upon what is intrinsically and unqualifiedly excellent. And while 
the lower animals, in virtue of their limited nature, are satisfied 
with particular goods, a being whose distinctive excellence is the 
faculty of intelligence can be satisfied with nothing less than good- 
ness as such. It is capable of apprehending such an absolute perfec- 
tion, abstracted from the limitations of this or that particular em- 
bodiment of goodness, and the ideal so apprehended is proposed 
as an object to the will. Obviously, good as such — ^good in its uni- 
versal character — ^is greater than any specific good; it transcends 
it as the infinite transcends the finite and as the eternal surpasses 
the transitory; it is the sovereign good, rightfully supreme over 
every more linuted good in the iiniverse. As rational beings we 
are necessarily lured onward in the pursuit of this absolute good; 
conscious of intrinsic capacity to attain it, we can find no final 
satisfaction in any lower appetency, even if completely gratified.^® 

Tending thus toward an infinite, rational end, the will proves 
itself further to be morally free.^® By freedom of the will the 

II, 47. 

II, 47. 

“For a good summary of this Catholic doctrine see M. Maher, Psychology 
(4th ed.)> Chap. 19. Cf. Summa contra gentiles^ II, 48. 
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Catholic philosophers do not mean complete absence of causality 
in its choices and volitions, which would make its action the prey 
of mere chance j theyjnean that it is self-determined. When after 
deliberation it makes a decision, that decision is neither a pure 
accident nor is it completely controlled by the motive which prior 
to reflective consideration was strongest. The cause that determines 
the decision is jiist the intelligent self of the individual who affirms 
it, in his quest for the universal good. Thus in such situations 
we are free both from pure spontaneity and from fate 5 the will 
neither swings in a moral vacuum, undetermined by anything, nor 
is it mastered by causes which have been fully formed in the past 
so that they are immune to present reassessment or redirection. 

This conclusion is established, in part, by deduction from the 
nature of the will as above explsuned. If there is such a thing as 
rational appetency at all, it must, in the judgment of Catholic 
thinkers, be free in this sense. For the essential difFerence between 
this kind of appetency and the lower desires and motives is just 
that the former is guided by an intelligent vision of the good in 
its universal nature. It is, of course, influenced by sensuous appe- 
tite and played upon by the urge of passion, but if it were wholly 
determined by such forces it would be indistinguishable from 
themj nothing that we could describe as rational appetency would 
be discoverable in the situation. Wherever there is will the true 
cause of its action is just the faculty of intelligence in its quest 
for an absolute and supersensuous excellence. In part, the same 
conclusion is reached by examining the implications of conscience. 
Through conscience we are aware of a moral law, whose commands 
are recognized as binding upon us, although they bid us turn away 
from the pull of transitory desire in obedience to an eternal prin- 
ciple of right. Now, whatever we ought to do we can doj otherwise 
the sense of moral obligation is illusory and meaningless. Hence we 
must assume that our actions are in the end determined neither 
by chance nor by passion. They are due to that faculty through 
which we perceive and respond to the conception of universal law 
—the faculty of intelligence. Finally, this conclusion is directly 
confirmed by psychological observation. When we watch ourselves 
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choose and act we see that while much of our conduct is controlled 
by some irrational xirge or other, and while such motives are never 
without influence upon it, yet when reason is alert and operative 
these lower forces do not tell the whole story. In such cases intel- 
ligence shows itself to be the crucial factor in the result. In the 
first place, it determines the course of our attention, drawing the 
latter away from the limited ends posed by particular desires and 
fixing it upon a universal, and hence infinite, good. In the second 
place, it sustains and controls the process of deliberation, in which 
the motives present as effective factors are not allowed to issue 
at once into conduct in accordance with their original strength or 
weakness, but are weighed, compared, criticized, and finally ac- 
cepted or rejected in the light of their bearing upon our rational 
vision of the true good. Unless introspection is to be trusted on 
this point, deliberation must be pronounced an entirely futile and 
meaningless performance} without it, the same result would ap- 
pear that is attained with it. In the third place, our consciousness 
that the decision reached is our decision, not that of some limited 
part of us, and that we are responsible for the ensuing action, attests 
the fact that our total self in its distinctive nature, that of reason, 
is the cause of what has happened. The lower animals are doubt- 
less determined in all that they do by particular desires for transi- 
tory objects} only man is free to will an eternal and infinite good. 

Where, now, do we find this transcendent good? Clearly only 
in God, who, as the most perfect being, sums up all the excellences 
of the universe at their highest pitch of actualization. He is not 
only supremely good} he is goodness itself, the very essence of 
good. He is therefore the final end which lures toward its attain- 
ment all creatures possessed of will. And the manner in which 
we must conceive that satisfying attainment of God is also clear. 
Since intellect is our unique excellence, and the faculty in virtue 
of which we are lifted above matter and its corruptions, it must 
be the characteristic actitdty of the intellect, operating upon God 
as its object, in which that ultimate good for us is realized. But 
the proper activity of the intellect is intuitive understanding of 
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the essence of things, a direct vision of their universal nature. The 
vision of God, then, in which he is immediately apprehended in 
his essence, is the ultimate good and last end of the human will.®'^ 

In the present life, however, we are incapable of attaining such 
a vision. Here only two modes of apprehending God are possible. 
We may have a demonstrative knowledge of his existence and 
of certain of his attributes, after the mode of a created intellect 
and under its finite limitations. Such knowledge, even though it 
attain a First Cause of all things, does so by gradually abstracting 
from the sensuous matter with which it begins. It is never purified 
from all particularizing imagery nor from the analytic distinctions 
with which, owing to the circumstance that it must be gained by 
adding one limited idea to another in a process of temporal learn- 
ing, it must perforce be content. We may also know him by faith, 
which on account of its supernatural guidance brings us into more 
certain touch with his true nature, but which lacks the characteristic 
virtue of intelligence. Only in the life beyond, when we are freed 
from the limitations of bodily existence, may we win a rational 
vision of God as he truly is, and only then by a ray of illumination 
from the divine light which bridges the still infinite gap between 
creature and creator, and endows us with the intellectual perfection 
enabling our minds to endure the brightness of absolute being. In 
that supreme happiness every desire of man as man is completely 
fulfilled.^® 

With the considerations just emphasized in mind we see the 
possibility of another proof of human immortality in addition to 
that based on the Aristotelian psychology j by a slight extension It 
becomes a further proof of the existence of God. Man, in virtue 
of his very essence, craves a good which cannot be attained In this 
present life, and which indeed, because it Is infinite, requires eternity 
for its complete realization. Now God has been proved to exist 
as a most perfect being, supreme in goodness and characterized 
by unbounded love for his creatures, especially for man. It is in- 

” Summa contra gentiles. III, 2;, 37. 

’^Ibid., Ill, 47, 5j, 53, 63. 
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consistent and impossible to suppose that such a God would endow 
his creatures with a desire for infinite good unless he also rendered 
available the necessary means for the fulfillment of that desire. 
But this implies that he creates them with the natural capacity, 
under his conserving power, for an immortal existence, since noth- 
ing less is required for such fulfillment.^® Moreover, if we had not 
already proved God^s existence by other arguments, we should 
have in man’s natural longing for an infinite good an adequate 
proof of this great truth, provided we add a justifiable further 
assumption. This assumption Is that experience reveals no natural 
and normal desire which appears to be intrinsically incapable of 
adequate satisfaction. Teleology Is pervasive throughout the world 5 
everywhere we see adaptation of organs to their functions, adjust- 
ment of creatures to their environment. To be sure, this adaptation 
is not perfect nor is It apparent in every detail 5 hence we may not 
hastily assume a guarantee that every desire for this, that, or the 
other particular object or goal will be satisfied. We observe in 
fact that many such desires meet defeat, but we nowhere observe 
any essential (or even general) type of desire for which no satis- 
faction is available. Living things desire food. Now, there is no 
warrant that any particular living creature will not starve 3 none- 
theless, food exists In the universe, and such creatures are in gen- 
eral adapted to find It. Roots instinctively seek moisture. And even 
though some roots do not find the water they need, yet there is 
moisture in the earth, and the growth of roots takes place in such 
a way that if it Is available they usually secure it. Generalizing from 
such cases, we must hold it inconceivable that man should be 
equipped, through his essential and distinctive power of intelligent 
will, with longing for an Infinite good, unless there exists in the 
universe that which Is needed to satisfy it. Some men may fail 
to attain It, but failure cannot be regarded as inevitable in the 
nature of things. And this good, to be infinite, must possess in 
supreme degree all the perfections which man can conceive. We 
have, hence, an independent proof of the real existence of God. 

^ M. Maher, Psychology (4th ed.), pp. 525-533. 
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The Transition from Reason to Faith 

Let us now take the third main step in the development of the 
Catholic position. The existence and essence of God have been es- 
tablished; likewise the moral freedom and essential incorruptibility 
of the human soul. And in treating both these themes, especially 
the latter, it has become evident that man, although a limited 
and imperfect being, seeks through his rational appetency an un- 
limited and perfect good— a good which is strictly supernatural, 
since its full attainment depends on conditions which lie beyond 
this life and surpass what the unaided exercise of his natural facul- 
ties can hope to gain.®” Here we face the basic consideration which, 
according to the Catholic philosopher, points toward the necessity 
of supplementing what reason can apprehend by a knowledge 
above reason. Natural understanding itself, at this point, bids us 
seek a supernatural revelation of truth which, while not conflicting 
with what natural reason can establish, yet supplements it and 
also confirms by a new mode of assurance the results reason has 
so far reached.®^ It is still the function of our natural faculties, 
of course, to determine the tests by which we can tell whether any 
assertion of truth claiming to be divinely revealed is really so, but 
that there should be such supernatural additions to its own dis- 
coveries it recognizes as implied by those discoveries themselves. 

Consider this step first in the form which it naturally takes when 
deduced from the above results alone, without any appeal to his- 
tory or to existing institutions. We men are finite creatures, of 
limited and imperfect intelligence, engaging in the quest for a 
good which our reason shows to be supernatural and transcendent; 
its attainment depends on conditions which we cannot at present 
anticipate, let alone confidently apprehend. Obviously, without 
supernatural help we cannot know with assurance how to reach 
this supreme good. The most competent exercise of our natural 

Summa cotUra gentiles, HI, 147. Summa theologka, 11, Part I, Qu. 2, 
Art. 5. 

“ Summa theologka, II, Part II, Qu. 2, Arts. 3, 4. 
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faculties must in the nature of the case provide inadequate guidance 
in face of such a problem as this. At best they could only show 
us how and where to find the highest possible happiness in this 
present life 5 they could not hope to point the way with confidence 
toward an otherworldly and eternal bliss. For salvation, there- 
fore, we need instruction which lies beyond the power of our own 
reason 5 were such assistance absent, the probabilities are very great 
that we should somewhere make a fatal mistake and miss the great 
goal of all human life. Now, only God can give us the needed 
instruction and assurance, for in him alone is absolute power con- 
joined with perfect knowledge. And since he has also been proved 
to be infinite in goodness and in love, we know that he must have 
provided that supernatural guidance for mankind.^^ A God in 
whom mercy and lovingkindness are demonstrable properties 
would not create a race stirred to seek him and find their good 
in him without so supplementing their inadequate natural powers 
that they may, if they will, attain the fulfillment of the urge im- 
planted in them by his own act. 

Moreover, the truths which natural reason is competent to estab- 
lish likewise need to be supernaturally revealed.^^ It is evident that 
most men have neither the training nor the logical acuteness requi- 
site to follow with complete assurance the demonstration of God^s 
existence and attributes by the aid of the metaphysical axioms to 
which natural reason appeals. And all but a few are so constantly 
harassed by the practical duties of life that even if they were 
equipped to attain such a demonstration the necessary leisure is 
quite lacking. The consequence of these handicaps is especially evi- 
dent in the sphere of desire and volition. Were all men possessed 
of the highest intellectual advantages, all would by their own 
resources come to see the necessary existence of an infinitely perfect 
being and would find in him the supreme object toward which a 
rational will naturally tends. But we see in fact that most men fail 
by their own powers even to apprehend those ends which define 
the most rational happiness attainable in the present life 5 they 

Catechism of the Council of Trenty Preface, Qu. i, 2. 

^ Summa thaologicay I, Qu. 1, Art i. 
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remain under the control of sensuous desire, passion, and ambition, 
flitting from the dominance of one such irrational urge to that 
of another. That such a situation should remain unremedied cannot 
be intended by a God whose infinite love flows out equally toward 
all men, the ignorant and heavily encumbered as well as the leisured 
and sagacious. He must have made available all the great truths 
necessary for salvation in another form than that of arduous ra- 
tional demonstration — a, form readily understandable by and capa- 
ble of appealing directly to the humblest mind, provided it be 
earnest and sincere.®'* There must, in short, be a supernatural 
revelation, suited to awaken assured faith in place of logical appre- 
hension where the latter is weak, and confirming it where it is 
strong. 

Now when, having in mind these anticipations drawn from the 
truths so far established, we look about for the expected revela- 
tion, we cannot long remain in doubt as to where it is actually to 
be found. Here before us lie the Christian Scriptures. Reading 
them, we find a spirit of purity, nobility, and confident idealism 
that directly appeals to the best impulses of our nature. The authors 
of these sublime sayings agree in denying that the ideas they pro- 
claim with such assurance originated in their minds 5 they claim that 
these truths come from God, who disclosed them by a supernatural 
illumination and instilled the courage to teach them in face of 
skepticism, persecution, and ridicule. This claim is confirmed by 
many and marvelous accompanying circumstances. The prophets 
and apostles who proclaimed these momentous truths announced 
the coming of future events which were to carry forward the divine 
plan of which their own work was a part, and these prophecies 
were wondrously fulfilled, especially in the life and work of Christ. 
Further to attest before a skeptical world their divine mission they 
performed miracles — arresting manifestations of God’s presence 
directly revealing the power of him who created and ordered the 
world of nature to supersede for good ends the laws which he had 
imposed.®® The sick and infirm were instantly healed by a spoken 

“ Catechism of the Council of Trent, I, Chap. 2, Qu. 6. 

°'G. H. Joyce, Principles of Natural Theology (3d ed.), pp. 426-433. 
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word 3 the dead were raised from their graves 3 the course of inani- 
mate nature and the normal instincts of animals were changed, 
Christas virgin birth and resurrection from the grave were miracles 
especially important for establishing his divine status and mission. 
Such miraculous events, especially those of healing, still continue 
in the life of the Christian Church as well attested present proof 
of the supernatural origin of the whole historical enterprise in 
which they play their part. 

To the contemporary mind, profoundly influenced as it is by 
the assumptions of modern science, miracles have become such a 
serious problem^® that it will be well to consider more fully just 
why Catholicism is confident that by appeal to them natural reason 
can with assurance supplement its knowledge by supernaturally 
authenticated truth. The Catholic attitude toward miracles frankly 
depends on the prior demonstration of a God who is personal 
and good in the same fundamental sense that is implied when 
we speak of men as persons and as good. If we were not thoroughly 
convinced of this truth, Catholic philosophers agree that we might 
easily take a quite different attitude toward events which are claimed 
to be miraculous than that taken in the doctrine of the Church. 
But with this conviction in mind we approach such events with 
certain definite expectations. First, there is the expectation that 
the God whose intelligent will is responsible for the laws of 
nature will sometimes override those laws for moral ends — ^not 
that he prefers disorder to order or indulges in irrational spon- 
taneities, but that physical laws are subordinate to beneficent spir- 
itual purposes in the economy of the universe, so that when the 
two conflict the latter will be determinative. Second, there is the 
more specific expectation that God will somewhere have provided 
a supernatural revelation in the interest of man’s salvation. This 
would presumably be done by selecting certain men as the media 
for such a revelation, and by communicating to them, through 
a miraculous control of their intellectual powers, truths that they 
otherwise could not have discovered. Since man’s intellect is in- 
trinsically competent to apprehend truth, this operation merely 

The precise nature o£ this problem is taken up in Chap. VI. See below, p. 213 
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involves removing certain limitations, such as the dependence of 
finite mind on material objects to provide the content of its ideas. 
Third, there is the expectation that the genuineness of such revela- 
tions would be attested by other striking manifestations of God’s 
presence. Since, except for their moral appeal, these illuminations 
are not distinctively different from speculative and erroneous ex- 
uberances of the human imagination, God would naturally accom- 
pany their bestowal by vivid indications that they are truly his 
gift to men, indications apt to persuade the earnest and humble 
inquirer that he is not deceived when he accords them his faith. 
To be sure, since history presents many counterfeit miracles, reason 
must be allowed the right to judge their evidence and to determine 
the criteria of genuineness by which they are to be tested. How- 
ever, when it does so it is guided by the above anticipations, i.e., 
it does not admit as a possibility that the evidence for all miracles 
accompanying pronouncements which claim divine inspiration 
might be inadequate, but assumes that some such marvels must 
be genuine interventions of God. Thus the often puzzling similari- 
ties between true and counterfeit miracles will at worst pose a 
difficulty to reason in its attempt to decide which are genuine} 
they can never jxistify it in rejecting the miraculous entirely. 

Should we, however, question the authenticity of the miracles 
and prophecy-fulfillments recorded in the Bible, on the ground 
that the evidence for their actual occurrence is insufficient to sat- 
isfy the demands of scientific criticism, the Catholic answer is that 
the greatest miracle of all lies open before any man’s eyes, and 
cannot be honestly doubted. This is the miracle of the growth and 
expansion of the Christian Church itself. The disciples of the 
Master were but a handful of weak, poor, unlettered men, drawn 
from the humblest ranks of society. They faced the most powerful 
opposition that ca.11 well be conceived, and with none of the advan- 
tages and supports that natural reason would pronounce essential 
to their success. They were completely lacking in wealth, learning, 
and political position. They were summoned to meet, not only the 
misunderstanding and ridicule of people from their own f~lggg of 
sodety, but the utter scorn of the wise and the most ruthless, merci- 
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less efforts at suppression by those in administrative power. Ap- 
palling torture and agonizing death were their lot. Moreover, their 
gospel proclaimed no promise of sensuous bliss or worldly prestige; 
it won its converts by calling them to forsake the prizes of this 
life and to welcome poverty and suffering in the quest for spiritual 
goods — for a deeper purity, humility, patience, and love. Judged 
by all the expectations of natural reason, such a movement should 
have perished before it had been fully born. Instead of this, it 
steadily grew, expanding its influence from generation to genera- 
tion. Its ignorant teachers confounded the wisdom of the philoso- 
phers; its patient determination overcame all persecution; the 
purity and nobility of character which it instilled conquered the 
depravity and corruption into which a senile empire was steadily 
sinking. “How,” asks Cardinal Newman, “without the Hand 
of God, could a new idea, one and the same, enter at once into 
myriads of men, women, and children of all ranks, especially the 
lower, and have power to wean them from their indulgences and 
sins, and to nerve them against the most cruel tortures, and to 
last in vigour as a sustaining influence for seven or eight gen- 
erations, till it founded an extended polity, broke the obstinacy 
of the strongest and wisest government which the world has ever 
seen, and forced its way from its first caves and catacombs to the 
fulness of imperial power? This is the miracle on which the 
Catholic philosopher would prefer in the end to place his main 
reliance. 


The Place and Authority of the Church 

If, now, one be moved by these considerations to accept the Chris- 
tian revelation as divinely authenticated, and thus to supplement 
reason by a rationally justified faith, he finds one Christian com- 
munity which offers many distinctive claims for his consideration. 
And here the fourth, and last, main step in the Catholic argument 
is taken. The Catholic Church traces its historical continuity back 
through the centuries to Christ himself in an unbroken line of 
^ The Grammar of Assent (2d ed.), p. 459. 
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succession, and it is more universal in its spread than any other 
Christian sect. Its life expresses the accumulated experience of 
this long period, and one who embraces it may expect to find all 
his spiritual needs and longings fully met. At least such is the 
promise which it confidently extends. If one be moved by unusual 
ardor, a life of worldly sacrifice may be his; he may take the vows 
of monastic chastity, poverty, and obedience, or share the adven- 
turous hardships of a missionary career. If he be willing to abandon 
for God’s sake the joys of family life, and if he reveal capacity 
for spiritual guidance of others, he may serve the Church and 
his fellow Christians as a parish priest. If he be endowed with 
intellectual power he may become a teacher of the young, and 
contribute by his pen to the never-ending task of rendering his 
faith persuasive to those who doubt and inquire. If he be content 
to live as a humble layman, the Church has the instruments by 
which to bless, comfort, and guide him in the great emergencies 
of life, as well as to suffuse with poetry its daily routine.®® By the 
sacraments it brings in visible form the wonder of divine love and 
the hope of ultimate salvation close to his present experience; they 
are concrete remedies by which he can feel the mystery of Christ’s 
redeeming death applied to vivify and enrich the life of his soul.®* 
When he passes from this world to the life beyond, it is as though 
he were held in the arms of a great mother who quiets his fears 
and encourages his confidence that having placed his full trust 
in her he will not miss the joys of eternal life which constitute 
the supreme good for man. 

Especially in the intellectual authority and the moral guidance 
exercised by the Church is, according to its claim, a universal 
human need satisfied. No man can be certain of his own judgment 
when he comes to interpret the divine revelation in the Scriptures, 
and particularly when he tries to derive from it the rules by which 
he ought to live. Any of us, no matter how able and earnest, is 
likely to make mistakes in this matter, and mistakes that may be 
fraught with the most disastrous consequences for our spiritual 

Adartij The Spirit of Catholicism^ pp. 167 ff., 175 £F. 

^ Sufnma contra gentiles^ IV, 16. 
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pilgrimage.^® The Church takes from weak individuals the respon- 
sibility for such interpretation, and it does so by the express direc- 
tion of Christ himself. On at least two occasions Christ is reported 
m the Gospels to have assigned to the apostle Peter a position of 
special leadership and authority. “Your name is Peter [a rock], 
and on this rock I will build my Church, and the powers of death 
shall not subdue it. I will give you the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and whatever you forbid on earth will be held in heaven 
to be forbidden, and whatever you permit on earth will be held 
in heaven to be permitted.”'^^ Now, according to Catholic tradi- 
tion, Peter became the founder and first head of the Church at 
Rome, and transmitted this special function to his successors in 
that post, just as the other apostles handed on their subordinate 
responsibility to the bishops who in course of time took their 
places. By Catholic theory this lodges in the present pope the 
same authority that was originally given to Peter, and in the 
present bishops the same subsidiary overseership that the other 
apostles exercised.^^ The organization of the Church is thus en- 
tirely aristocratic. No power or control is lodged in the laymen 
or the lower priesthood 3 all authority derives through apostolic 
succession from Peter and the original disciples, who received it 
in turn from Christ, and Christ from God. Its ground is solely 
historical continuity with a divine right bestowed in the distant 
past, not in any sense the religious need of men in the present.^® 

This authority residing in the pope and the bishops is not, how- 

K. Adam, The Sfirit of Catholicism, pp. 24 f, 32 f , 42 fF. 

Matt. 16.13-19 (Goodspeed trans.). See also John 21 15-18. 

^ Summa theologica^ Part II b, Qu. i, Art. 10. Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, I, Chap. 10, Qu. 11-17. Vatican Council of 1870 defined this doctrine 
of papal authority as follows: 

“The Roman Pontifi, when he speaks ex cathedra (that is, when, fulfilling* his 
function as pastor and teacher of all Christians, in the name of his supreme 
apostolic authority he defines a doctrine concerning faith or morals as to be held 
by the universal Church), by the divine assistance promised to him in Blessed 
Peter possesses that infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer willed His 
Church to be equipped in the defining of faith or morals, and therefore, the 
definitions of the said Roman Pontiff are irreformable of their own nature and 
not owing to the consent of the Church.” 

K. Adam, The Sfirit of Catholicism, p. 22 f. 
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ever, exercised arbitrarily or hastily. On every issue of importance 
final decision awaits the clarification which the experience and 
thought of the entire Church can contribute to it. While the founda- 
tions of Catholic faith rest on the Scriptures and the early fathers, 
and are believed to have remained unchanged through all sub- 
sequent time, yet there is room for continued progress, both in 
the direction of a deeper appreciation of particular elements in those 
foundations than had earlier been evident, and in the direction of 
squaring the foundations with philosophical and social issues which 
from time to time newly emerge.^*^ The former of these lines of 
development is illustrated by the exalted position in the life of the 
Church which gradually came to be taken by the Virgin Mary 3 
the latter by the recent rejection on the part of Catholic authorities 
of the claims of modernism and of communism. Toward this growth 
the earnest experience of even the humblest Catholic will con- 
tribute. At any period of time there are alternative doctrines be- 
tween which the Church has not yet committed itself — doctrines 
inconsistent with each other, but all alike consistent, or capable 
of being so interpreted, with the great historic creeds. The life 
of every Catholic can help indicate which of those doctrines shall 
be regarded as expressing the true bearing of the changeless founda- 
tions upon contemporary experience.^® When the pope speaks ex 
cdthedra^ defining faith or morals for the Church, he is in practice 
guided by a twofold standard of truth: the divine revelation be- 
stowed in the past, which determines the essential core of saving 
doctrine 3 and the universal consent arising from Catholic experi- 
ence throughout the centuries. Final responsibility for every de- 
cision, however, lies with the pope himself as the vicar of Christ 
on earth. 

While God is thus the ultimate object of faith for Catholics, 
the immediate object is the Church. It determines religious truth 
and moral right for them, not they for themselves. And in its 
exercise of this supreme responsibility the Church explicitly or 
implicitly recognizes three distinct roles or fxmctions in the 

" Summa theologka, Part II b, Qu. i, Art. 7. 

^ K. Adam, The Sfirit of Catholicism^ pp. 153 ff. 
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historical process of rendering salvation available to men. First 
and foremost, there is the role of the prophets and apostles, 
who by special illumination from God first received the truths 
that supplement natural reason. In performing this role they 
were exalted in a manner which the rest of us cannot expect 
until after death j their faculties were entirely freed, for the 
purpose of understanding and communicating the revelation which 
later generations owe to them, from dependence upon sen- 
suous content and upon matter.^® Since the canon of Scriptiire was 
closed, however, this role has been performed no longer, for all 
truth necessary for men’s salvation has already been bestowed.^’’^ 
Second, there is the function of the pope and the bishops. No new 
revelation comes through them, but they have the authority, 
resting on apostolic succession, to interpret the divine disclosure 
already given, in its bearing on challenging issues faced by men 
in the present. Third, and last, there are the lower clergy and lay- 
men whose main duty, so far as truth is concerned, is to accept 
the revelation and humbly submit to ecclesiastical control. Their 
earnest experience may indirectly contribute toward more precise 
definition of doctrines in the future, but they share neither power 
of prophecy nor authority to interpret the prophecy already made. 
Except so far as individuals among them may be chosen by the 
powers above to enter the bishopric, it is their business to remain 
humble followers. ^^To some it belongs to govern and to teach j 
to others, to be subject and to obey.”^® 

From these considerations it is clear that faith, for the Catholic, 
is both an intellectual and a moral affair. On the intellectual side, 
it is firm assent to supersensible truths on the authority of divine 
revelation. In reliability it is superior to the demonstrations of 
natural reason, since it derives by supernatural illumination from 
God who is the source of all truth, while finite reason may at 
any time err. Because of the same circumstance it is likewise superior 
in dignity. On the moral side, it is sincere voluntary commitment 

^ Summa theologica^ 11 , Part II, Qu. 1 71-175. 

I, Qu. I, Art. 8. 

^ Catechism of the Council of Trent^ I, Chap. 10, Qu. 24. 
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to God as the Sovereign Good for man, and to the Church as his 
authorized living representative."^^ Such commitment is essential, 
in Catholic eyes, because without it pride of learning and self-will 
are apt to stifle readiness on the part of reason to appeal beyond 
itself and the humility requisite for acceptance of authority. 

The Catholic Attitude Toward Science 

What of the relation, from the Catholic standpoint, between 
religious faith and scientific knowledge? The answer to this question 
follows consistently from the convictions already discussed. Science 
cannot, of course, from this point of view, contradict any doctrine 
of the Church 3 when it does so it becomes pseudo-science and has 
evidently mistaken its appropriate assumptions and methods. Thus 
any supposed findings of psychology which are inconsistent with 
assertion of the spirituality, incorruptibility, and freedom of the 
human soul must be rejected as not merely religiously, but also 
scientifically, unsound.^® The divine intelligence from which all 
truth comes is one, and it cannot be at odds with itself. Catholic 
thinkers will admit that officials and congregations of the Church 
sometimes spoke too soon in opposition to scientific discoveries 
and found it necessary later to retract their position 3 thus for many 
generations the Copernican astronomy was rejected as irreconcilable 
with statements of Scripture and with Aristotle’s cosmology. Bruno 
was burnt and Galileo compelled to recant. The theory of evolution, 
however — ^which marks the second great reorientation of thought 
due to science in modern times — ^it has not officially opposed, except 
so far as concerns its insistence on the supernatural origin of 
each human soul.®^ Science cannot, either, contradict the axioms 
of causality which natural theology uses to establish its foundations. 
These are assumed to be metaphysically valid and to lead, accord- 
ingly, to ultimate truths on which all other truth, including the 
truths established by the various branches of science, depends.®^ 

Ibid., I, Chap. 10, Qu. 24. 

M. Maher, Psychology ^ Preface to 4th ed. 

^ Ibid.y p. 578. 

“G. H. Joyce, Princtfles of Natural Theology (3d ed.), Chap. II. 
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But in its own proper field of establishing proximate causes of 
observable effects, and subject to the limitations above noted, science 
is allowed a free field within which to follow her own bent. Nay, 
the Church has encouraged the progress of scientific discovery so 
far as these conditions are not violated, both because of the prac- 
tical alleviation of human suffering which such discovery often 
makes possible, and because of the enrichment of religious feeling 
which a humble contemplation of the wonders of the natural uni- 
verse may inspire. Some of the outstanding leaders of science 
in modern times have been devout Catholics: Pascal, Descartes, 
Pasteur, and Mendel are perhaps the best known of these. 

The Catholic Social Philosophy 

It remains to consider briefly the essentials of the Catholic posi- 
tion with regard to the momentous social problems which chal- 
lenge our time. As we enter this field, two major considerations 
must be kept in mind. One derives from the metaphysical and 
psychological foundations with which, in the main, we have so 
far been occupied. The other rests on the unique position of the 
Church in Catholic theory and practice j that is, its claim to be 
the ark of salvation for the human race, outside of which and 
apart from whose divinely ordained sacraments it is impossible, 
except in extraordinary cases, for men to be saved. 

As for the first of these considerations, all truth and right in 
social matters, including political and economic relations, is based 
ultimately for Catholicism on moral principles, and these in turn 
rest upon the fundamental doctrines about God and man which 
natural theology, supplemented by revelation, is believed to have 
established. In the light of those doctrines it is evident that every 
man has a unique dignity and a great responsibility. His moral 
and social life should accordingly be so ordered as fully to express 
this status. Human dignity arises from the fact that man is not 
only the creature, but the child of God 5 alone in the created world 
he possesses a rational nature which renders him capable of a 
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supersensible good — ^tfie vision of God in his true essence. Every 
human being, therefore, has the moral right always to be treated 
in a manner which accords with this exalted prerogative. Man’s 
responsibility arises from the fact that each individual may miss 
this supreme good unless his personal and social life here below is 
so controlled as to foster the earnest faith through which alone 
that good can be won. This life is essentially a prologue to eternity, 
and moral analysis must never forget that decisive fact. 

As for the second consideration, the spedal position and authority 
of the Church as an organized social institution enter into the 
account, in theory and doubtless still more in practice. While, 
except for brief periods during the height of its power, the Church 
has not attempted to order in detail the internal economy and 
political structure of nations, it cannot help weighing, in its pro- 
nouncements on such matters, their bearing on its own growth and 
influence. The revolt of Spanish fascism is justified by Catholic 
leaders, while German fasdsm is resisted by them as soon as it 
begins to threaten the influence of the Church upon Catholic youth. 
Since the Church is the corporate body on which men depend for 
their eternal welfare, its strength in human affairs is importantj 
and if individual men gain dignity through possessing an intelli- 
gent and immortal soul, to the Church belongs supreme dignity 
as the living authoritative community by which such souls are 
piloted to final salvation. 

This latter consideration plays little, if any, part in the Catholic 
position with regard to sexual morals and the family. Here the 
dominant factors are explicit teaching in Scripture and the general 
moral prindples by which such teaching is interpreted. The most 
important of the prindples applicable to this matter are: (i) that 
the appropriate use of any natural function is determined by its 
end in the economy of nature, while purposive perversion of 
functions is a sin j (2) that gratification of sensuous desire must 
be subordinate to and controlled by the higher spiritual ends to 
which man in virtue of his distinctive faculties is called} and (3) 
that individual happiness must be found not in selfish pursuits. 
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but in the fulfillment of dutiful obligations to the various social 
relationships into which men and women enter. To love and serve 
others is the great responsibility of each. Certain statements in the 
Bible, interpreted by the first and second of these principles, supply 
the ground on which the Church rests for its opposition to the 
practice of birth control. This opposition has been insistent and 
vigorous so far as concerns the use of contraceptives. Such use is 
regarded as immoral 3 it perverts the sexual function whose natural 
end is reproduction.®® The so-called “rhythm” method of limiting 
offspring has, however, remained uncondemned. Other statements 
in the Bible, interpreted by the third of these principles, provide 
the basis for the Catholic refusal to sanction divorce.®^ 

When we turn to the problems of capitalism, socialism, and the 
rights of labor, the main determinative considerations, as with the 
family, are the psychological and moral principles involved. The 
Catholic economic philosophy takes for granted the legitimacy of 
capitalism, in that it recognizes the established rights of private 
property®® and the general structure of class dependencies to 
which the exercise of those rights leads; it holds that in most cir- 
cumstances the economic welfare of society is promoted by allow- 
ing the control of industrial processes to remain in private hands. 
But economics is not for it an independent discipline whose laws 
are self-sufficient. The form of industrial structure, affecting as it 
does many human relations, is ultimately a question of ethics, 
and is to be determined by the pervasive principles which the latter 
establishes. Laborers are men and share the moral dignity of man, 
hence they rightfully demand a wage sufficient for the essential 
needs of their families and for security against illness, unemploy- 
ment, and old age. These things may not be given as charity; they 
are required by justice. All exploitation of labor by capital is 
wrong. The industrial organization of society should be such as 

^Catechism of the Council of Trent, II, Chap. 8, Qu. 13. 

®*The Church frequently annuls marriages, however, on grounds defined in 
canon law. 

®The Church is itself, of course, a holder of large properties. 
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to reduce it to a minimum. This points, in prevailing Catholic 
theory, toward the encouragement of wide distribution in the 
ownership of property, especially land, and toward the organiza- 
tion of industry in a corporative system, regulated by the state, 
and headed by economic councils in which employers, workers, 
bankers, and consumers will all be adequately represented. Any 
form of business affected with a public interest, which proves un- 
able properly to serve the common good even under state regula- 
tion, should as a last resort be completely socialized and conducted 
by the government itself. There is no general agreement among 
Catholic writers, however, as to which industries, if any, now fall 
under this principle. 

When we come to the issue of war and peace, the position and 
function of the Church must be kept in mind as well as the funda- 
mental moral principles concerned. The latter, considered alone, 
would imply that war is justified only when necessary for self- 
defense. Nations are subject to the same moral laws which govern 
individuals. Their task is to secure the temporal welfare of man- 
kind, as the task of the Church is to point the way toward eternal 
salvation. It is their duty, therefore, to promote cooperation 
rather than antagonism, and to eliminate all the injustices and 
entrenched forms of greed which naturally lead to war. Catholic 
citizens, in fulfilling their political responsibilities, are expected 
to press for the adoption of such policies. In practice, however, the 
leaders of the Church have hesitated explicitly to denounce par- 
ticular acts of nationalistic aggression and to use the full force 
of its temporal power against them. This is conditioned in part 
by the circumstance that clear judgment in such matters is often 
difficult; in part by the fact that successful wars, when waged by 
Catholic nations, often result in a larger opportunity for the spread 
of Catholic missions in the conquered countries, and the unhindered 
winning of souls to the true saving faith. Thus the interest of the 
Church, in the performance of its supernatural function, is not 
always or unequivocally on the side of peace. It even appears, at 
times, that the attitude of Catholic spokesmen on particular wars 
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is aifected by the fact that the pope and most of the higher admin- 
istrators of the Church have for many centuries been Italians and 
are inevitably influenced by natural feelings of patriotism. Such 
an influence, of course, would not be justified in Catholic theory. 
In 1935 the groups in Europe which were struggling to define 
and implement a new standard of international justice in the 
interest of world peace were distressed by the fact that the pope 
did not discourage Italian penetration of Ethiopia and that, when 
Italy was celebrating her day of victory, he even appeared to excuse 
the submission enforced on that African nation by referring sym- 
pathetically to “the triumphal gladness of the whole of a great 
and good people on account of a peace which we may confidently 
and eagerly regard as being a strong coeSicient of the prelude to 
the true peace of Europe and all the world.”'*® 

What of the Catholic attitude regarding the increasingly threat- 
ening problem of democracy and dictatorship? The Catholic philos- 
ophy unqualifiedly opposes communism, on the ground that this 
form of government, whatever its virtues in economic matters, rests 
on a materialistic interpretation of history, officially encourages 
atheism, proscribes or seriously handicaps the work of the Church, 
and disrupts the family.®'^ As for other forms of government, it 
does not officially favor or disfavor any one of them. Yet it cham- 
pions indi'wdual and group liberty to worship God and obey the 
dictates of conscience, to enjoy the protection of impartial law, 
and to share in the rights of a free ballot, free speech, and free 
assembly. In democratic countries Catholicism encourages its mem- 
bers to fulfill intelligently their responsibilities as citizens and to 
use political power to further the ends which the Church approves. 
In countries ruled by monarchy or dictatorship it requires its mem- 
bers to accept their lot obediently as long as their fundamental 
religious rights are recognized. Where such rights are not fully 

®®In an address on May 12, 1936 (a few days after the Italian occupation 
of Addis Ababa), to the delegates at the opening of an exhibition of the Inter- 
national Catholic Press Association. 

®^See the encyclical Dwlm redemptoris of March, 1937. 
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protected, it permits passive resistance and uses its diplomatic power 
in the endeavor to secure them. 

To facilitate critical comparison of the Catholic philosophy of 
religion with the other types, the exposition is closed with a sum- 
mary statement, in outline form, of the assumptions vital to the 
main Catholic argument which have been rejected by one or more 
of the philosophies to be discussed in subsequent chapters. 

The Major Disputed Assumptions of Catholicism 

1. Assumptions Concerning Man’s Moral Situation 

a. He needs certainty to attain his highest good (salvation). 

b. He cannot attain it by his own resources. 

2. Assumptions Concerning Man’s Metaphysical Knowledge 

a. He can attain partial certainty here, and by its aid the needed 
certainty in morals. 

( I ) This is accomplished primarily through natural theology. 

b. The scholastic conception of causality is valid. 

(1) In the sense of productive efficiency. 

(2) In its postulate that a cause must be as perfect as its 
effect in the scope and degree of the qualities it possesses. 

c. Teleological explanation is metaphysically valid. 

( 1 ) Good is a positive reality and an effective cause. 

(2) Evd is not a positive reality and is only accidentally 
a cause. 

d. That which knows — ^intelligence — ^is an entity independent 

of matter. n 

3. Assumptions Concerning Knowledge of the Supernatural 

a. Through special divine intervention reason can transcend its 
natural limitations and supplement natural knowledge by a 
supernatural revelation. 

b. By appeal to miracles a true revelation can be discriminated 
from false ones. 

4. Assumptions Concerning the Structure of Religious Authority 
a. A supernatural revelation was given to the prophets and 

apostles. 
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b. The right of interpretation attaches by apostolic continixity 
to the pope and the bishops. 

c. The proper role of others is acceptance and obedient sub- 
mission. 

With the exception of the first two propositions, these assump- 
tions have been clarified in the course of the preceding exposition. 
A word concerning those items is therefore all that is needed here. 

The main Catholic argument, as we have seen, begins with (a) 
rather than with (i). But in the interest of ready comparison with 
other religious philosophies, it is best to place (la) and (ib) at 
the head of the outline. That this is entirely just to the Catholic 
point of view a few considerations will make evident. Catholicism 
is not interested in the metaphysical argument primarily for its 
own sake. It insists upon it because only when the results of that 
piece of reasoning are reached do the nature of man’s true good 
and the way to its attainment become clear. Hence when the proof 
of God’s existence is embarked upon, two prior assumptions are 
really involved which have been indicated under (i). Obviously, 
the metaphysical argument becomes superfluous, so far as concerns 
its bearing on the quest for salvation, should either of these propo- 
sitions be rejected. If we believe that man by his own resources 
can attain certain knowledge about his highest good, or if we 
believe that such certainty is not necessary, holding it sufilcient 
for our ultimate welfare that we be guided by such probabilities 
as finite minds are competent to attain, there will be no need 
of God to supplement man’s moral uncertainty. In a philos- 
ophy founded on such beliefs, either God will not appear at 
all or he will fill a different rSle than he does in the Catholic 
argument. 

Some criticism of the assumptions in this outline will be intro- 
duced when we consider religious philosophies which abandon them 
in fevor of contrary assumptions, and in such a form as will facili- 
tate sympathetic understanding of those philosophies. A more sy^ 
tematic critical analysis of the major issues in Western religious 
philosophy is offered in the concluding chapter. 
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Chafter IV 

PROTESTANT FUNDAMENTALISM 

What is now usually called fundamentalism in Protestant coun- 
tries is the heritage of the contemporary world from the orthodox 
Protestantism established by the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. Its original form has been overlaid by many accretions, 
most of which are of minor importance. The effects of the major 
accretions, so far as is vital to our understanding of present-day 
fundamentalism in England and America, will be noted in due 
time. 

The Cultural Transformation in Modern Europe 

The central thread to be held fast throughout the discussion 
which follows may best be indicated by calling attention to the 
general cultural transformation which took place in northern and 
western Europe during the four hundred years following the late 
fifteenth century. The essence of this transformation, measured 
in terms of its broad social outcome, was the rise of the so-called 
^^middle class” to a position of dominance in the countries most 
concerned, displacing the landed aristocrats, the clergy, and finally 
the monarchs from the control they had formerly wielded. On 
its negative side the most characteristic and insistent demand of 
this movement was the demand for liberty ^ which meant freedom, 
in all the major spheres of life, from the shackles by which the 
members of the rising middle class felt themselves restrained and 
oppressed. On its positive side the distinctive emphasis was on 
tolerance^ which quickly proved itself the necessary complement 
of liberty if the latter were to be safeguarded and peacefully exer- 
cised. It was natural that during the early part of this period of 
four centuries the call for liberty was most vociferous, while only 
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during the latter part did a general recognition of the need for 
tolerance become very evident. Now, the historical significance of 
orthodox Protestantism is to be found in the fact that, in opposi- 
tion to the characteristic emphases of the Catholic point of view, 
it insisted on the validity of these principles of individual liberty 
and tolerance in the sphere of religion. The intimate connection 
thus indicated between the religious transformation and the accom- 
panying general cultural change in Protestant countries is to be 
explained, from the Protestant standpoint, as the gradual permea- 
tion of social institutions at large by the ideals of true religion re- 
discovered by the great Reformers j to non-Protestant thinkers, 
it is to be accounted for as the effect of deep-lying forces affecting 
all phases of modem European culture alike, including religion. 

It will aid our understanding of Protestantism in its original 
emergence if we first consider briefly the form which the trans- 
formation above sketched took in economic and political affairs. 
The economic aspect of the change is usually described as the 
rise of modern capitalism. During the Middle Ages and the early 
modern period processes of industrial production and trade came 
to be hedged about by a mass of detailed regulations, some of 
which were imposed by the trade guilds, some by the Church, and 
some by political agencies. The more aggressive members of the 
growing middle class in the cities and towns of Europe found a 
promising outlet for their enterprise in expanding and developing 
these processes through exploration, invention, and centralized 
manufacturing. But the traditional regulations imposed serious re- 
straints on the exercise of their initiative in these ways. There arose 
from them, accordingly, a more and more vigorous demand for 
freedom from these hampering restrictions. In time this demand 
became fairly effective, with the result that by the late eighteenth 
century most of the handicaps which irritated these business leaders 
had been removed. They were free to establish new enterprises 
and enlarge old ones, in quest of profit and economic success, under 
no major shackles except those necessary to secure for others the 
same freedom. And this last consideration indicates the form in 
which the positive aspect of this transformation — ^tolerance — ap- 
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peared in the economic sphere. We call it the maintenance of 
free competition. Each captain of industry sought primarily, of 
course, his own profit} but he could not expect a stable opportunity 
to pursue this end unless he recognized and respected the equal 
right of other capitalists to the same opportunity. The principle 
of toleration in this form accordingly proved necessary. All mem- 
bers of the growing community of business found it requisite 
to cooperate with each other to the extent of maintaining by their 
united force a code of fair business practice. This meant in effect 
freedom of competition, in which each participant rose or fell ac- 
cording to his measure of ingenuity or incompetence in meeting 
the economic needs of the public through an open market. 

In the political realm the transformation with which we are 
concerned is known as the rise of modern democracy. The middle 
class, in its quest for various other forms of freedom, found a 
large measure of political freedom necessary as a major means of 
attaining and safeguarding them. Political power is the ultimate 
power over human action in this world, hence control of govern- 
ment is usually essential if any fundamental cultural change is 
to be brought about and protected when won. The strategy of 
the middle class, in this aspect of its struggle, was filrst to support 
the national monarchs in their rise to power against the emperor, 
the pope, and the feudal barons, and then gradually to make the 
representative assemblies, which they dominated, supreme over 
the monarchs. During the early part of this political revolution 
tolerance was not generally regarded as a virtue, or at least was 
not respected in practice} each organized pressure-group sought 
its own advantage and maneuvered for a position of special privi- 
lege. But no one group was able to attain such a position by itself, 
or to hold it for long if by some lucky chance it was gained. Hence 
it proved necessary for such groups in the middle class to combine 
forces, and this was possible only on a common platform of the 
equal right of all members of that class to liberty and to a share 
in political control. The price of liberty for each, from clerical and 
monarchical oppression, was recognition, in political theory and 
practice, of the same liberty for others. Representative parliamen- 
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tarianism or democracy is the concrete form of political structure 
to which this transformation gradually led. Through it the mem- 
bers of the middle class secured freedom from traditional political 
interferences, and expressed the recognition by each of the equal 
natural right of all to the pursuit of happiness through free speech, 
free press, free assembly, and free participation in the ballot. 

The Protestant movement, in the form which now persists as 
fundamentalism, exhibited these same tendencies in the field of 
religion. And it involved, in matters of religion, the same major 
consequences, positive as well as negative, that appeared under 
another guise in the political and economic fields. On the negative 
side it expressed the demand for religious liberty, which meant 
essentially emancipation from the institutional controls over the 
individual to which the Catholic Church required him to submit. 
On the positive side it came to reveal, with increasing emphasis 
as time went on, an interest in religious tolerance — ^that is, willing- 
ness to allow for all the same liberty which each demands for him- 
self, and a confidence that even though such freedom be seriously 
abused it is nonetheless better to maintain it as the foundation of 
spiritual life than to leave men and women in servile dependence 
on ecclesiastical authority. And the claim of Protestantism that it 
is the essential source and cause of the accompanying transforma- 
tion in political and economic life is objectively sound at least to 
this extent, that just as in other major cultural shifts in the history 
of the Occident new religious insights and aspirations have played 
a prophetic, pioneering role in the vanguard of social change, so 
here; Protestantism was not merely the religious expression of 
the transformation, but also to a large extent the anticipator and 
inspirational guide of the entire cultural movement in which it 
played a part. In virtue of this position of prophetic leadership 
throughout the period in question, which the foremost champions 
of Protestantism occupied, one notable result of the process was 
that the social principles of the middle class — ^liberty, equality, and 
democracy — ^assumed not merely the status of political ends, but 
also that of religious ideals. They came to symbolize a new funda- 
mental outlook upon life and upon the nature of the divine purpose 
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In the world. Other forces contributed, of course, to this outcome, 
but its initial root lay in the religious significance given to freedom 
by the Protestant pioneers, a significance capable of subsequent 
expansion and deeper emphasis. 

We may observe, in passing, one inevitable result of this per- 
sistent emphasis on freedom, namely, the cleavage of the medieval 
unity of Christendom into a number of independent social groups, 
each bound together by certain common concerns. In politics this 
effect took the form of the rise of the various national states of 
Europe into a position of independence from the empire, and the 
emergence within each of rival political factions, frequently pre- 
cipitating dvil war. In religion it appeared in the growth of the 
numerous Protestant sects, all standing in common opposition to 
Catholicism and each a rival of the others. The most influential of 
these sects are those of the Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists. We cannot, of course, 
take the space which would be necessary to treat their sectarian 
differences. 


Salient Points in Protestant History 

Before expounding the essentials of the point of view vdth 
which we are now dealing, let us make a rapid survey of certain 
outstanding landmarks in the history of Protestant orthodoxy. This 
will give some indication of the main lines of continuity between 
its original context and emphasis and those which characterize it at 
the present day. 

The original hero of this religious movement was Martin Luther, 
who in 1517 posted the famous ninety-five theses at Wittenberg, 
in which he denounced certain prevalent abuses of the Catholic 
sacramental system. Luther’s religious experience was as pro- 
foundly moving as that of Paul or Augustine, and in one funda- 
mental respect it was similar to theirs: at its heart was an exuberant 
sense of release from tension and sin, and from the overwhelming 
fear of divine condemnation under which he had been quaking. 
Having experienced this release he felt himself free from every 
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sort of bondage and control except that of a grateful eagerness to 
make his life thenceforth pleasing to God. Especially did he feel 
free from the intellectual authority and penitential discipline of 
the Catholic Church. Such an experience, he believed, was the right 
and prmlege of all Christians. By preaching with fervor and en- 
thusiasm this doctrine of Christian freedom, Luther broke the social 
power of Catholicism, convincing thousands of men and women 
in northern Europe that they could attain eternal salvation apart 
from the sacramental system and priestly control of the Church. 

In 1536 John Calvin published the first edition of his Institutes 
of the Christian Religion. This work shared with Luther the plat- 
form of justification by faith, and it has stood through subsequent 
history as the outstanding systematic formulation of Protestant 
theology. Luther had rejected the Catholic conception of natural 
theology, returning in his basic theological principles to an extreme 
Augustinianism which denied all natural competence to human 
reason. “It is Satan’s wisdom to tell what God is, and by domg 
so he will draw you into the abyss. Therefore keep to revelation 
and do not try to understand.’”- Now Calvin’s foundations were 
likewise Augustinian, his central and all-controlling doctrine being 
that of man’s complete dependence upon God as absolutely sov- 
ereign Will. Nonetheless, under the influence in part of his older 
contemporary Zwingli, whose followers umted with his in the Re- 
formed Church, he assigned an important place to natural theology 
as one of the two major ways in which God is known by man , 
Protestant orthodoxy has in the main followed him here, admitting 
that God is disclosed in nature and history as well as in the Biblical 
revelation with its challenge to consdence, and that this disclosure 
is legitimately used for apologetic purposes in the case of those who 
without reference to it do not respond to the gospel. 

To these early Protestant Reformers tolerance was no virtue. 
They wanted liberty for themselves but not for others, except so 
far as those others agreed with them, at least on matters they 
accounted essential. Hence whenever they fell into possession of 
political power they embarked on almost as vigorous repression 

Quoted in P. Smith, Age of the Reformation^ p, 625. 
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of nonconformists as had been the case with Catholics. Because 
of this intolerance, aggressively displayed in the kaleidoscopic polit- 
ical shifts of the time, there ensued for a hundred and fifty years 
or longer unparalleled religious turmoil in western Europe. As 
each sect rose to power it attempted to force its interpretation of 
Christian truth upon rival sects who refused to submit to such 
oppression} as it fell from posts of advantage its only recourse was 
to unite with other dispossessed sects in noisy protest against the 
oppression of others. Only two solutions of this unendurable strife 
were possible, in view of the inability of any single Protestant 
denomination to silence the others and reduce them to a position 
of complete impotence. One was to return to the unity of Catholi- 
cism, but this was inconsistent with the basic tenets of the Protestant 
faith. The authority of the pope and the necessity of the sacra- 
ments possessed by the Church had been rejected} the Bible had 
been made available to everyone in the vernacular languages, and 
all had been encouraged to study it under the direct guiclance of 
the Holy Spirit so that they might find for themselves what truth 
God had there revealed. These things could not be surrendered, 
come what may. The other was to make tolerance an equally basic 
religious principle with liberty. This was not inconsistent with the 
genius of Protestantism} it was but applying to liberty the still 
more basic Christian ideal of the Golden Rule, to do unto others 
when one is in power what he would that they should do unto him 
when they hold official position. 

In 1644 Roger Williams, who had more than once been hounded 
into eidle by religious persecution, published his Bloudy T enent of 
Persecution for Cause of Conscience^ in which he argued that 
political power should not be used to support any religious belief 
or any sect. In the colony of Rhode Island this principle was 
actually put into practice under his leadership. In the same year 
appeared the Areofagitica, written by the great poet of Protes- 
tantism, John Milton, in which freedom of conscience and of speech 
was defended as necessary in the interest of religion itself} the 
religious wisdom which God has provided for man cannot be fully 
discovered otherwise, for no individual or group can be sure of 
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possessing all of it. “Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to 
argue freely according to conscience, above all other liberties.” 
During the following half-century broad strides were made toward 
the practice of religious toleration, notably in Great Britain, the 
American colonies, and still more in Holland, while in the next 
century the rationalistic tendencies expressed in the so-called “En- 
lightenment” cooperated strongly toward the same end. The out- 
come was the gradual elimination in Protestant countries of civil 
disabilities on account of nonconformity in matters of religion, and 
the gradual acceptance of a certain measure of religious toleration 
as itself a central Protestant principle. A distinction came to be 
drawn between “fundamental” doctrines, which practically all 
Protestants found taught in the Bible and acceptance of which they 
believed necessary to salvation, and less important matters which 
varied from sect to sect, on which error could be permitted without 
imperiling immortal souls. Within the limits set by the funda- 
mental beliefs, every individual — so it was insisted — must be 
allowed freedom to study the Bible and to preach what his con- 
science, led by the Holy Spirit, finds to be its message. If he strayed 
beyond those limits he fell under no legal ban but was regarded by 
public opinion with considerable distrust and suspicion. Such a dan- 
gerous character could not in social practice be fully tolerated. 

The difference between fundamental matters and those not 
fundamental may be illustrated by the case of baptism. Orthodox 
Protestants who are members of the Baptist denomination hold 
that the word in the Bible which is translated “baptize” means 
“immerse,” and accordingly that immersion is the only mode of 
baptism recognized in the Bible. Yet, having rejected the Catholic 
position that any sacrament is essential to salvation,^ they cannot 
regard an error on this matter as involving death to the soul. 
Hence, although they usually decline to admit to the Lord^s 
Supper (the Protestant form of the Eucharist) unimmersed per- 
sons, they do not, on this ground alone, stigmatize them as heretics. 
A considerable measure of Christian fellowship with them will be 

®It should be noted that on this matter certain Protestant sects, notably the 
Episcopalians and the Lutherans, retain an attenuated Catholicism. 
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welcomed, at least on occasions when distinctive sectarian convic- 
tions do not naturally come to the fore. With people who reject 
the doctrine of the virgin birth of Christ, or that of his physical 
resurrection, the situation is different. Since these doctrines are 
pretty clearly taught in the Gospels and are involved in the tradi- 
tional theory of the deity of Christ, such persons are not regarded 
as true Christians at all. They may be accorded political license 
but not the full tole'rance requisite for religious fellowship. 

In the seventeenth century the Puritan movement within Protes- 
tantism reached the peak of its influence. On the theological side 
it was grounded in Calvinism, but the significant stamp which it 
gave to subsequent Protestant orthodoxy was moral and social 
rather than theological. Fundamentalists today favor a rather rigid 
code of moral prohibitions j in doing so they continue an emphasis 
whose historical origin lies in Puritanism. And the social ideals of 
the Puritans were such as to fix permanently the already intimate 
connection between Protestantism and the capitalistic system in 
industry. Since these matters will be dealt with more fully later, 
we shall for the present simply note their historical connections. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries waves of evan- 
gelistic revivalism swept over the main Protestant cotmtries. The 
major outcome of these expressions of religious enthusiasm was a 
deepening in Protestant communities of emotional warmth and 
personal piety, in contrast with the formalism and ecclesiasticism 
which had crept into many of the churches. They left a permanent 
mark, however, on the philosophical attitude of Protestantism. The 
aim of the leaders of these revivals was to guide their hearers 
through the same kind of vivid religious experience that had been 
illustrated in men like Paul and Luther. A very successful revival 
technique was developed, which rested throughout on the ability of 
the evangelist, aided by songs rich in appealing imagery, to awaken 
in his audience a conviction of sin and of desperate need for divine 
forgiveness. When this conviction was well established, the promise 
of release from God’s wrath, through faith in the cross of Christ, 
often came with telling effect, replacing the tension of terror and 
despair with a joyous sense of gratitude and peace. The impact of 
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this emphasis on the character of traditional Protestantism, and of 
fundamentalism as its heir in the contemporary religious world, 
has been profound. For our purposes, its most significant conse- 
quence was to make more emphatically central than before the 
original Protestant tendency to concentrate, in proving the exist- 
ence and nature of God, as well as the supernatural claims of the 
Bible, on the argument from man’s moral conscience. The other 
arguments of natural theology are usually not rejected as invalid, 
but this one is accorded a distinctive place. 

It is only within the last generation that Protestant orthodoxy 
has become widely known as “fundamentalism.” The reason for 
the prominence of this term as the main present symbol for that 
religious viewpoint is simple. During the late nineteenth and the 
early twentieth century liberalizing tendencies both in theology and 
in morals came rapidly to the fore in the Protestant churches. 
Distrusted and checked at first, they gradually gathered momentum 
until they bid fair to become the dominant force in many of the 
Protestant communions. The religious philosophy expressed in 
these tendencies — modernism — ^will be considered in some detail 
later.® Now, some of the champions of modernism denied explicitly 
or by implication traditional Biblical doctrines which to the more 
orthodox seemed essential to the Christian faith, such as the virgin 
birth of Christ, his physical resurrection, the special creation of 
man, and the eternal torment of unbelievers. Reacting violently 
against these “dangerous” innovations, holders of the time-hallowed 
Protestant creed concentrated more explicitly than ever in their 
sermons and teaching on those articles of the traditional faith which 
appeared to be threatened by the insurgent attacks. In 1909 twelve 
volumes of essays on The Fundamentals were published in Los 
Angeles by these conservatives; millions of copies were distributed 
aU over the Protestant world. Ten years later two aggressive inter- 
denominational organizations were formed to combat the rising 
tide of modernism — ^the Christian Fundamentals League^ on the 
Pacific Coast, and the World’s Christian Fundamentals Association, 
with headquarters in the Middle West. By 1920 the term “funda- 
*See below. Chap. VIII. 
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mentalist” had come into general use as the accepted means o£ 
referring to these traditionalists. Although disliked by some among 
the conservatives, it is now the least prejudicial word for describing 
their religious philosophy in its contemporary guise, and we shall 
use it for this purpose as synonymous with present-day Protestant 
orthodoxy. As will be evident from these historical considerations, 
the major emphasis of fundamentalism today is not on liberty or 
tolerance — ^these basic features of earlier Protestantism are taken 
for granted — ^but rather on the importance of holding fast to the 
traditional faith now endangered by modernism. The latter, not 
Catholicism, is at present its main enemy. 

Divergences of Fundamentalism from Catholicism 

What is the substance of that faith? What are the fvmdamentals 
of fundamentalism? And by what line of argument does a typical 
adherent of this position defend them? 

With regard to the first of these questions the answer, in general, 
is that the fundamentals consist of the convictions included since 
ancient times in the traditional Christian creeds, with the one major 
modification that the authority of the Church and the saving power 
of its sacraments are replaced by trust in the Bible, interpreted 
directly by the mind and conscience of the individual Christian. 
And the answer to the last question is that the fundamentalist 
argument is closely similar to that of Catholicism up to the point 
where the doctrine of the Church enters the accoimt, except for a 
greater distrust of natural reason and a greater emphasis on the 
consciousness of sin. Beyond that point, a different conception of 
the Church and of the Christian life is afiirmed, grounded in a 
different interpretation of God’s revelation in the Bible and a 
different assumption as to the basic religious needs of men. 

In order to bring these distinctive differences into clear relief, 
and to place ourselves in a position to appreciate the main signifi- 
cance of the religious contribution of fundamentalism, let us return 
briefly to the crucial assumptions of the Catholic point of view. 
These, we recall, were grouped in logical order under four main 
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heads: assumptions concerning man’s moral situation, those con- 
cerning his metaphysical competence and method, a pair concerning 
the role and authenticity of a supernatural revelation, and finally 
three concerning the structure of ecclesiastical authority. The last- 
named head included the recognition of three major functions: 
that of the prophets and apostles in mediating the revelation to 
men, that of the pope and bishops in interpreting it, and that of 
others in submissively accepting their authority. 

Now, as was stated above, the fundamentalist philosophy of 
religion agrees in general with Catholicism until the last two as- 
sumptions under the fourth head are reached. Here a basic 
divergence appears. We take no account, of course, in this brief 
treatment, of differences between the various fundamentalist sects^ 
but only of what is common to the more influential and widespread 
among them. There are, however, three other divergences from 
Catholidsm which should be examined briefly before we plunge 
into the central Protestant contention. 

One is the denial by most fundamentalists that miracles have 
taken place since the apostolic age. This difference is due mainly 
to the Protestant position regarding the Bible. Since God designed 
this book to be the sole supernatural revelation to man, and since 
miracles are needed merely to authenticate such a revelation, there 
has been no call for special intervention since the canon of Scripture 
became complete. And the Bible contains no promise that miracles 
would continue in the Church after the death of those living when 
its latest books were written. Moreover, admission of genuineness 
to later miracles would seem to recognize the claim of the Catholic 
Church to divine authority, since most of the supposed miracles in 
the West since the time of the apostles have taken place under the 
aegis of Catholicism and have been used to support its pretensions. 

A more weighty divergence lies in the return by Protestants to 
Augustine in their fundamental conceptions of God and of man. 

*Some of these differences are not unimportant. Presbyterian fundamentalists, 
in their rather rig-id Calvinism, frequently clash seriously with Baptist funda- 
mentalists. The former group has produced more influential theologians, hence 
the summary offered below mainly reflects their standpoint. 
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Against the devout rationalism of Thomas Aquinas and his fol- 
lowers, with its insistence on an exalted place for intelligence in 
the universe and in man, the Protestant Reformers followed the 
Bishop of Hippo in subordinating reason to will. God is Almighty- 
Will 5 man in his inmost essence is also will, capable either of 
rebellion against the divine law or of humble and obedient submis- 
sion. And without God’s help man’s will is so corrupted by sin that 
it can do absolutely nothing for itself. All this, of course, meant a 
return to several important doctrines in Augustine which during the 
intervening period had in general been sidetracked or denied. One 
is the famous doctrine of “prevenient” grace: that even the first 
step taken by man toward justifying faith must be aroused in his 
soul through the grace of God. The Lutheran Formula of Concord 
expresses the need of such grace vividly when it says that as a 
result of Adam’s sin “no spark of spiritual power was left him for 
the knowledge of truth and the accomplishment of good.” Another 
is the doctrine of predestination, which, especially in Cal-vdn and his 
followers, takes a quite uncompromising form: God by his in- 
scrutable decree of election predestines to salvation those on whom 
he bestows saving grace, and likewise predestines to eternal reproba- 
tion those from whom he withholds that beneficence. In both cases 
he acts for the sake of his own glory. Thus, before God, man is left 
by Protestant theology completely and abjectly humbled. But to 
these humiliations of man’s pride it adds a doctrine whose effect is 
to exalt the Christian and give him unbounded fearlessness before 
his fellow men. Catholicism, to protect its members from the con- 
fidence that might lead to license, and to emphasize their continued 
dependence on the ministrations of the Church, had taught that no 
Christian can in this life know for certain that he is destined to 
eternal glory. He may hope and expect the bliss of heaven, but 
must not allow himself full assurance of it. Luther and Calvin, 
partly as a result of their o-wn religious experience, partly to 
free their followers from the long-instilled sense of dependence 
on the Catholic Church, taught that the individual who has ex- 
perienced God’s forgiveness may have here and now a joyous 
certainty of eternal salvation. This engendered in their followers. 
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especially Calvinists, an unlimited confidence before possessors of 
earthly power. Sure of eternal bliss, they denounced kings and 
magistrates in this temporal realm for abuses of power, built up 
constitutional guarantees of the right to be free in conscience and 
in speech, and became a powerful force for the establishment of 
representative democracy- in western Europe. 

The third divergence meant is the heightened sensitiveness to 
sin which has been characteristic of fundamentalism. Catholicism in 
its worldly wisdom, while not abandoning responsibility for the 
moral training of its members, came to have a rather tolerant eye 
for the lesser peccadilloes of men, and to treat them, in its system 
of penance, from a quasi-commercial standpoint. Such and such a 
delinquency could be requited by the recital of so many prayers, 
or moral discipline for it could even be replaced by a contribution 
in money to some religious cause. Of course, sincere penitence was 
expected to accompany these acts. In their revulsion against such 
practices the Reformers emphasized the heinousness of sin as an 
affi-ont to the majesty and holiness of God; they insisted on a high 
standard of personal purity and of tmselfish sendee to one’s fellows; 
and they encouraged, even to the point of morbidness, earnest self- 
examination to detect unsuspected shortcomings in character and 
conduct. When the fire of this moral awakening had begtm to 
flicker and had given way to a complacent ritualism, the evangelical 
revivals to which reference has been made fanned the flame by 
preaching more vigorously than ever man’s natural and inevitable 
sinfulness against the demands of the divine law. The conception 
of sin here involved, of course, is that distilled from the Old Testa- 
ment and the Gospels by Luther, Calvin, and their early theologi- 
cal followers. It means the tendency to violate moral precepts 
which they found emphasized there, as well as specific violations 
of them. 

Let us examine now the basic and crucial divergence of funda- 
mentalism from Catholicism. It concerns assumptions (4b) and 
(4c) in our outline at the end of the preceding chapter. The Protes- 
tant position is that the distinction of function in the Church marked 
by these two propositions is not justified. As the above discussion 
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indicates, it fully agrees with Catholicism, though on slightly 
diflEerent grounds and with some difference of emphasis, on the 
distinct role indicated by (4a). A supernatural revelation, it holds, 
did historically come to man through the Hebrew prophets and 
Christian apostles, who were selected by God to receive and pro- 
claim it. Since the canon of Scripture was closed, this special function 
of supplementing human reason by divinely bestowed and authenti- 
cated truth has been no longer performed, and indeed is no longer 
needed. All guidance requisite for man’s salvation is provided in the 
inspired pages of the Bible. But God intended the other two func- 
tions to be merged in one. All Christians are on the same footing 
: in their privilege to approach God directly with naught but the 
humble plea and earnest faith of their own hearts, and in their 
responsibility to study the Bible for themselves under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit and to reach their own understanding of its 
message. To the Protestant mind the authority of the pope and 
bishops to interpret the Bible to the individual Christian and to 
prescribe works of penance for his sins is a source of bondage rather 
' than a needed support in man’s quest for salvation.® Each Christian 
is to be his own bishop and priest, refusing to submit to the servitude 
and spiritual exploitation symbolized by the Catholic ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. 

This insistence, in its first historical appearance, was grounded 
mainly in the religious experience of Martin Luther. He had won 
the assurance of divine favor through a direct inward relation of 
faith toward God, unmediated by the institutional apparatus of the 
Church, and he became profoundly convinced that that apparatus 
and the feeling of dependence on the officers of the Church which 
accompanied its use were a form of slavery rather than an aid to the 
true Christian life; they constituted a barrier between the indi- 
vidual soul and God instead of a means to their reconciliation. 
Accordingly, his central teaching in opposition to the Mother 
Church was summed up in two basic claims: justification by faith 
alone, and the universal priesthood of Christian believers.® All men 

’‘Luther’s Primary Works (Wace and Buchheim ed.), p. 117. 

'‘Ibid., p. z68. 
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can approach God directly, bringing nothing more than sincere 
faith in the gospel, and if God vouchsafes it they can win an 
assurance of salvation in complete freedom from ecclesiastical 
supervision or interference. Their authority in matters of belief is 
the Bible rather than the Church, or at least those portions of the 
Bible which in the light of Luther’s experience of divine forgive- 
ness seemed of major importance. And all Christians may freely 
search for truth in its pages under divine guidance, accepting what 
they find without fear of ecclesiastical censorship over mind or 
conscience. 

These central Protestant convictions do not mean that the Re- 
formers were blind to the fact that in religion, as in other realms of 
life, some men in every generation seem equipped to fill positions 
of leadership while others must in the main depend on their 
guidance. What they denied was: first, that this living duality of 
function, attested in history and social psychology, is identical with 
the duality actually exhibited between ecclesiastics and laymen in 
the Catholic Church, and that the spiritual value of religious leader- 
ship rests essentially on its continuity, through the transmission 
from generation to generation of supernatural grace, with the orig- 
inal apostles.''^ Capacity for true leadership is proved for them 
simply by the urgent call in a man’s own heart to preach the gospel, 
attested by his power actually to feed hungry souls from the pages 
of the Bible. These may be present in a man who remains unac- 
cepted as a priest by the ecclesiastical powers. No magical continuity 
with the apostolic past, resting on the sacramental transfer of grace 
through the bishops, is necessary. They denied, second, that this 
duality of social function should be accepted and exploited, after 
the feshion of the Catholic hierarchy. Rather, so far as possible, it 
should be overcome. Christian laymen should not be kept in humili- 
ating bondage to the priesthood} they should be encouraged to 
exercise the full liberty of their Christian calling and become kings 
and priests themselves, acknowledging servitude to no human 
authority. The valid ideal is that all Christians should treat each 
other as equal in the sight of God, recognizing their mutual inter- 

One branch of Rpiscopalianism holds to the Catholic position on this matter. 
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dependence in faith and service.® Those who lead should not lord 
it over Christ’s flock, but should constantly recognize that even 
though a special responsibility has been placed in their hands they, 
like other men, need the prayers of their fellow Christians, and can 
learn much from the experience of those to whom they minister. 
The true Church is a democratic fellowship, a community of mu- 
tual friendship and helpfulness, not an aristocracy in which some 
are spiritual masters while others humbly obey. 

To what, ultimately, did Protestant thinkers appeal in justifying 
this insistence on a democratic leveling of the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy? Primarily and directly, of course, to the Bible, since for 
them, as for Catholics, it is the authoritative revelation of God. 
In interpreting the Bible they attempted to turn the edge of those 
passages to which Catholics appeal in supporting their claim to 
ecclesiastical authority, either by insisting that such passages are 
later interpolations, or that, properly understood, they do not give 
the Church the authoritative function deduced from them. On the 
positive side they emphasized all those passages, especially in the 
Gospel of John and in Paul’s Epistles, which stress the equality, 
mutual dependence, and freedom from external control of the 
Christian believer. Jesus is reported to have said to his disciples; 
^^You are my friends if you do what I command you. I do not call 
you servants any longer, for a servant does not know what his 
master is doing, but now I call you friends, for I have made known 
to you everything that I have learned from my Father.”® And in 
the context he implies that the same relationship is to extend equally 
to all who shall become his disciples in the future.^® Paul writes to 
the Christians at Rome: ^^All who are guided by God’s Spirit are 
God’s sons. It is not a consciousness of servitude that has been 
imparted to you, to fill you again with fear, but the consciousness 
of adoption as sons, which makes us cry, ^Abba!’ that is, Father.”^^ 
Such passages, of which there are many, seemed to the Reformers 

^ Luther^ s Primary Works (Wace and Buchheim ed.)> p. 115* 

® John 15:14,15. 

Ibid., 17:20-26. 

, ^Rom. 8:14,15. 
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to teach an entirely different conception of the Church and of the 
Christian life than that reflected in the structure of Catholicism. 
The Church is not itself a proper object of faith; that object is God, 
incarnate in the redeeming death of Christ, and revealed to men in 
the Bible. The Church is the community of the faithful, existing 
for the mutual service of Christians in faith and love. Its ofiBcers 
have no lordly authority or priestly prerogative over their fellows, 
but are simply their ministers. They owe their position, not to con- 
secration by representatives of an apostolic tradition, but to the inner 
summons of God, recognized by their Christian brethren who 
thereupon appoint them to fill the duties of the pulpit. 

But while appeal to the Bible is the primary and only overt 
method by which Protestants justified this democratic freedom of 
the Christian life, the student of Reformation literature will find 
plenty of evidence for the supposition that underlying this primary 
appeal there is a less overt but at least equally important ground 
for their opposition to Catholicism. This lies in a different funda- 
mental feeling as to what kind of affair true religion is. Having 
this feeling, it was easy for them to find it supported in the Bible. 
Their aspirations, instinctive convictions, and spiritual experiences 
emphasized liberty as a central religious good; they rebelled against 
the position of obedient humility before human ecclesiastics as- 
signed to the religious life of laymen in the Catholic system. They 
were sure that God wanted free men, not slaves, as his children. 
This feeling and assurance led to an insight into the essence of 
religion which was irreconcilable with the conception occupying 
the status of Catholic orthodoxy. The heart of religion for them is 
the complete freedom of the Christian man from all priestly law, 
all works of penance, all bondage to human authority. Utterly 
prostrate before God, he is a serf to no man. 

Luther writes: “Every Christian is by faith so exalted above all 
things, that, in spiritual power, he is completely lord of all things, 
so that nothing whatever can do him any hurt; yea, all things are 
subject to him, and are compelled to be subservient to his salva- 
tion. . . . Not that in the sense of corporeal power anyone among 
Christians has been appointed to possess and rule all things, accord- 
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ing to the mad and senseless idea of certain ecclesiastics. That is the 
office of kings, princes, and men upon earth. . . . This is a spiritual 
power, which rules in the midst of enemies, and is powerful in the 
midst of distresses. . . . This is a lofty and eminent dignity, a true 
and almighty dominion, a spiritual empire, in which there is nothing 
so good, nothing so bad, as not to work together for my good, if 
only I believe. . . . This is the inestimable power and liberty of 
Christians. 

“Nor are we only kings and the freest of all men, but also priests 
for ever, a dignity far higher than kingship, because by that priest- 
hood we are worthy to appear before God, to pray for others, and 
to teach one another mutually the things which are of God. . . . 
Christ has obtained for us this favor, if we believe in Him, that, 
just as we are His brethren, and co-heirs and fellow-kings with 
Him, so we should be also feUow-priests with him, and venture 
with confidence, through the spirit of faith, to come into the pres- 
ence of God, and cry ‘Abba, Father!’, and to pray for one another 
and to do all things which we see done and figured in the visible 
and corporeal office of priesthood. . . . 

“Who then can comprehend the loftiness of that Christian dig- 
nity which, by its royal power, rules over all things, even over 
death, life, and sin, and by its priestly glory, is all-powerful with 

God?”i2 _ _ _ 

In these words there breathes an attitude toward religion which 
is non-Catholic through and tlirough. At its heart lies insistence on 
freedom instead of dependence, individualism instead of ecclesiasti- 
cism, dignity instead of humility, equality instead of authority of 
some over others. And despite a certain distrust of Luther’s empha- 
as on liberty which we note in Calvin and in some of the other 
Reformers, this spirit became characteristic of the whole Protestant 
movement. It is the distinctive and vital contribution of Protes- 
tantism to the religious philosophy of the modern Occident, and 
the five philosophies which remain to be discussed side on this 

^“Concerning' Christian Liberty’^ (Wace and Buchheim ed, of Luther^s Pri'- 
maty Works), pp. 115 f. Reprinted by permission of the publisher, John Murray. 
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matter with the Reformers against the emphasis on authority and 
submission characteristic of Catholicism. 

Summary Statement of the Fundamentalist Argument 

With these distinctive features in mind, and remembering the 
many beliefs which Protestants and Catholics hold in common, we 
may now summarize briefly the fundamentalist argument. 

Through conscience, awakened by the preaching of the Bible, 
we feel ourselves in the presence of an authoritative moral law. 
Behind that law stands a holy lawgiver, against whose commands 
we are aware of having sinned, and whose eternal condemnation 
we merit. The infinite power and majesty of this lawgiver are 
shadowed forth in the physical world, of which, by the causal argu- 
ment which Protestants accept from the Catholic theologians, we 
see that he is likewise the author. Now, by our own resources we 
can do absolutely nothing to gain release from divine punishment 
and forgiveness for our sins. Apart from God’s grace we are 
impotent.^® But happily we have from him a special revelation 
which tells us that he is a God of mercy and love as well as of 
justice. This revelation is the Bible. How do we know that the 
Bible’s claim to come from God is true? First and foremost, by the 
fact that to the law proclaimed in the Bible our moral nature 
directly responds} when we hear the Word expounded our con- 
science is pricked, and our hearts murmur, “Here is that which we 
ought to have done and which, alas, we have not done.”^^ Second, 
by the fulfillments of prophecy and the miracles which are recorded 
in Holy Writ. Some of the more striking of these, so fundamental- 
ists are convinced, can be attested by adequate historical evidence. 
How, for instance, can we explain the change in the early disciples, 
after Jesus’ death, from despair to joy and confidence — ^their sudden 
readiness to meet ridicule and persecution in proc laim i ng his Mes- 
siahship and divinity— unless we suppose their assertion that he had 
■isen from the dead, had conversed with them, and had ascended 

J. G. Machen, The Christtan Faith in the Modem World pp. 13-26, 

J. G. Machen, Christianity and Liheralismy p. 56 
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into heaven, to be a true testimony of what had actually taken 
place? Convinced that such marvelous things really happened, we 
find no reason to disbelieve other miracles recorded in the same 
wondrous book. And if to modern minds, impregnated with scien- 
tific notions of the uniformity of law, miracles are hard to believe, 
it is important to remember that without them we could not estab- 
lish those attributes of the divine author of the Bible which are 
necessary to give us assurance of salvation. Bereft of the miracles, 
the Bible would be a moral teacher, stirring our hearts into con- 
viction of sin, but there its message woixld endj with the miracles 
it reveals a Savior from sin. For these wondrous events, especially 
the virgin birth and resurrection of Jesus, attest the supernatural 
power of God, and of Christ as the incarnate son of God, both to 
destroy utterly those whose sins remain unforgiven, and to redeem 
for everlasting glory in the future life those who through faith in 
Jesus’ death and resurrection gain release from the burden of sin.^® 
The Bible is thus justified in becoming our infallible moral 
guide and intellectual standard. It points the way of escape from 
spiritual death} it discloses the path to everlasting life. And that 
path consists in childlike faith in God, roused in our hearts by his 
supernatural grace, which brings joyous release from the burden of 
sin and assurance of oiu: eternal salvation.’^'^ Free from bondage to 
sin, and lifted above dependence on ecclesiastical law, we express 
our eager gratitude in a life of holiness and of brotherly kindness 
to our fellow men. For after aU, “it is our neighbor who needs our 
service} God in Heaven needs it not.”^® With others who have like- 
wise experienced the joy of salvation we form a universal priest- 
hood of Christian believers, and we join together with those who 
find the same essential message in the Bible that we do in a com- 
munity of Christian fellowship. The Church thus established, look- 
ing to the Bible for its pattern of organization, sets up no authorita- 
tive hierarchy by which to reduce free men again to servitude, but 

^ J. G. Machen, The Christian f aith in the Modem Worlds Chap. XVI. 

"J, G/M2L.(^tny Christianity and LiberdLismy 
J. G. Machen, The Christian Vievj of Man, 'p'p, 2^1 L 
^ Luther, quoted in A. G. McGiffert, Thought before Kant, p. 35. 
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expresses In its organization the principles of equality before God 
and of the mutual dependence of Christians in meeting the spiritual 
challenge of daily life. 

Religion and Science for Protestantism 

In considering the relation between religion and science under 
Protestantism we may observe that in one significant respect this 
conception of religion proved favorable to the growth of modern 
science, while In another important respect it proved exceedingly 
difficult to reconcile with science. It was favorable to science in its 
central insistence on freedom of thought, of speech, and of the press 
for all members of the Christian community. Such insistence 
opened a wide opportunity for scientists to Investigate, experiment, 
and publish their conclusions free from all serious threat of ecclesi- 
astical censorship with its decrees of suppression backed by secular 
authority. It was no accident that modern science, especially during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, advanced most boldly and 
rapidly in Protestant countries. Moreover, the interminable theo- 
logical disputes between Protestantism and Catholicism, and among 
the Protestant sects, gave continual excuse and encouragement to 
those who claimed that the important lesson to be learned from 
such disagreements is the fundamental inadequacy of the method of 
reaching truth by Biblical exegesis and theological interpretation — 
that the true method, at least so far as knowledge of the physical 
world is concerned, is the method of reason and experience. During 
the eighteenth century a wave of rationalism (in the sense of con- 
fidence in these two ways to truth) swept over Europe which, 
coming directly after the astounding successes of Newtonian astron- 
omy and physics, built up a profound trust in science and its method 
which has never since been lost. 

On the other hand, the literalism of the fundamentalist inter- 
pretation of the Bible — ^the conviction that it is inffillibly true in all 
its statements when taken in their most obvious meaning — placed 
the reformed sects imder a much more serious handicap, In face of 
the challenge of rapid scientific progress, than Catholicism had to 
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overcome. Catholic interpretations of the Bible, resting as they 
ultimately do upon the judgment of the living head of the Church, 
have shown a moderate degree of flexibility j allegorical, or at least 
metaphorical, interpretations of many passages in the Bible have 
always been allowable in Catholic exegesis. This has made possible 
a considerable measure of adjustment to the results of scientific 
progress. Orthodox Protestants, however, rejecting the pretensions 
of ecclesiastical interpretation, and holding that God has given in 
the Bible a revelation disclosing to the humblest mind, in readily 
understandable language, the true way of salvation, were perforce 
led to champion an extreme literalism in their exposition of the 
Bible. God must mean everywhere in the holy book what the 
simplest and most direct interpretation of the words would seem to 
imply} otherwise only theological specialists could discover their 
truth. This meant that the supernatural world-view of the writers 
of the Bible, in all its main details, became a fixed and absolute 
foundation for Protestant religious thinking, permitting almost no 
margin of accommodation to theories of science newly arising. 

In the era of Copernican and Newtonian science this circum- 
stance did not involve as serious a conflict between Protestantism 
and the new world-view as might have been expected. Some of the 
pioneers of the Reformation (notably Luther) denounced Coper- 
nicanism, but by the time the great Protestant confessions came to 
be finally formulated, the new astronomy was so well established 
that the custom of interpreting metaphorically rather than literally 
those passages in the Bible which taught the flatness of the earth 
and the motion of the sim was usually taken for granted. When 
the theory of evolution appeared, however, such accommodation 
was no longer possible. The standard interpretation of the Bible, 
including the doctrine of God’s direct creation of man in his own 
image, had for generations been fixed. There seemed to be a stark, 
irreconcilable contradiction between this dogma and the scientific 
conclusion that man has slowly evolved from an animal ancestry. 
Thus during the last century a serious cleavage has arisen between 
fundamentalism and science. Protestant literalists find themselves 
compelled to oppose the theory of evolution as well as the newer 
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historical and psychological ideas which imply rejection of the 
supernatural position traditionally assigned to the Bible and to the 
human soul. At times (as in Tennessee a few years ago) they have 
endeavored to proscribe the teaching of these theories in the 
schools. 


Fundamentalism and Social Issues 

The bearing of fundamentalism on contemporary social prob- 
lems is in large measure evident from matters already discussed. 
So far as concerns the issue of democracy versus dictatorship, funda- 
mentalists are strong champions of democracy, and they stand as 
vigorously as any in the modem world behind the rights of free- 
dom of conscience, of speech, and of assembly. The intimate con- 
nection of this position with the distinctive emphases and the early 
history of Protestantism has been sufficiently portrayed above. On 
the matter of war and peace the attitude of fundamentalists is 
eqiuvocal. They approve peace as desirable, and expect it to be 
established on the earth, through supernatural intervention, at the 
second coming of Jesus to judge the world and usher in the 
millennium. But in the meantime they accept as inevitable that 
wars and rumors of war will multiply as foretold in Holy Writ.^® 
Moreover, since these dire tragedies are part of God’s righteous 
judgment on the nations, it is impious as well as futile to assume 
that they can be brought to an end by human effort} hence funda- 
mentalists rarely support organizations aiming at the goal of inter- 
national peace. In practice they tend to encourage a rather aggres- 
sive nationalism and strong feelings of patriotism. This tendency 
has been strengthened by the sectarian cleavages of Protestantism 
and the circumstance that these cleavages, to some extent, have 
coincided with national lines. The result of this situation is that 
Protestants have often felt their religious interests to be bound up 
with those of particular national states. The same tendency has also 
been furthered by the close connection of Protestant orthodoxy with 

"For example, in Matt. 24:5-8, 
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capitalism in industry and with the economic imperialism to which 
capitalism naturally leads. 

In treating this last-mentioned circumstance in its bearing on 
contemporary discussions we must turn back to Puritanism in some- 
what fuller detail. Puritanism appeared originally as a natural 
development of Calvinism. Calvin had taught that the supreme 
virtue of the Christian life was holiness, and holiness as he con- 
ceived it implied not only a high standard of personal purity and 
self-control, but also avoidance of all those luxuries and worldly 
frivolities which easily tempt people into sin, especially the sins of 
impurity, imprudence, self-indulgence, and extravagance. We are 
all familiar with the social product that emerged when, under the 
concentration of the Puritan conscience on this moral ideal, large 
areas of the Protestant world came actually to express such teach- 
ing in the form of accepted custom. Dancing, theatergoing, gaming, 
drinking, cardplaying, and boisterousness of all kinds were de- 
nounced as wiles of the devil 5 the Sabbath was treated as a day 
apart, in which no unnecessary work was allowed, and when even 
the most wholesome forms of recreation were proscribed. On the 
positive side the virtues of family loyalty, of integrity and industry, 
were given a high place. 

At this point the close relation of Puritanism to capitalism in the 
economic sphere comes to the fore.^® Holiness, for Puritan thinkers, 
implied not only the virtues and prohibitions just mentioned, but 
the entire list of qualities which the business world under expanding 
capitalism has regarded as desirable, qualities which in general 
lead to commercial success in a free competitive economy. The most 
important of these qualities are thrift, prudence, industry, sobriety, 
faithfulness in the performance of contracts, and stern insistence on 
business rights. Luther had stressed the importance of steady appli- 
cation to the duties of one’s worldly calling, to the end that one 
might amass the means by which to aid his neighbors when in 
distress.^^ The Calvinists went much further in this direction, con- 

“ The classic treatment of this theme is in Max Weber, Protestant Ethics and 
the Sfirit of Cafitalism, 

^ Luther^s Primary Works (Wace and Buchheim ed.), p, 125. 
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secrating as religiously important the ideals of freedom of contract, 
of shrewdness in trading, and of business prosperity. The English 
divine, Richard Baxter, expressed this consecration in provocative 
form: “You may labor in that manner as tendeth most to your 
success and lawful gain, for you are bound to improve all your 
talents. ... If God show you a way in which you may lawfully 
get more than in another way (without wrong to your soul or to 
any other), if you refuse this and choose the less gainful way, you 
cross one of the ends of your calling, and you refuse to be God’s 
steward. 

As a result of these historical factors Protestant fundamentalism 
today finds itself committed to the support of the capitalist economic 
system;^® its moral interests, so far as affairs of this world are 
concerned, are one with those of the business class. Hence it has 
little sympathy with the labor movement and it strenuously opposes 
all forms of socialism. It rightly feels that a socialist economy, if 
successful, would encourage and make central a quite different set 
of basic virtues than those which traditional Protestantism has 
emphasized, virtues such as cooperation, security, acceptance of 
present enjoyments, and a sense of mutual dependence. 

In family morality there is little clear difference between funda- 
mentalism and Catholicism. Champions of the former, however, 
usually regard divorce as allowable where the partner of the one 
seeking it has committed adultery. Birth control, also, is not as 
uncompromisingly opposed. 

Our analysis of Catholicism ended with an outline summary of 
those among its main assumptions which have been subject to dis- 
pute. There follows here a similar statement of the assumptions of 
fundamentalism. It is so couched as to emphasize the central points 
of agreement and difference between fundamentalism and Catholi- 
cism, as well as those on which both have been attacked by other 
religious philosophies. 

^Christian Directory, I, Chap. X, 1 (9). 

“It can appeal, of course, to Christ’s parables for support here 5 cf. Matt 
20:1-16. 
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The Major Disputed Assumptions of Fundamentalism 

1. Assumptions Concerning Man’s Moral Situation 

a. Man is conscious of sin, which prevents his attainment of 
salvation. 

b. By himself he is totally impotent to gain release from sin. 

2. Assumptions Concerning Man’s Metaphysical Knowledge 

a. He can attain some sure knowledge here, which, with super- 
natural aid, may lead him to the needed moral release and 
support. 

( 1) This is accomplished primarily through consciousness of 
an authoritative law and lawgiver, implied by conviction 
of sin. This consciousness attests the truth of the Bible. 

(2) It is accomplished secondarily through natural theology. 

b. The scholastic conception of causality is valid. 

c. Teleological explanation is metaphysically valid. 

(1) Goodness (in God) is a positive reality and the sole 
ultimate cause. 

(2) Evil is not metaphysically ultimate, but in the form of 
rebellious angelic or human wills it is a real secondary 
cause. 

3. Assumptions Concerning Knowledge of the Supernatural 

a. Through recognizing the miraculous events recorded in the 
Bible the latter’s claim to be a supernatural revelation, supple- 
menting our natural knowledge, can be proved. 

b. The testimony of conscience, aided by miracles, can dis- 
criminate the true revelation from false ones. 

4. Assumptions Concerning the Structure of Religious Authority 

a. A supernatural revelation was given to the prophets and 
apostles. 

b. Freedom to interpret that revelation, under the gmdance of 
the Holy Spirit, belongs to every Christian. 
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Cha'pter V 

THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE 
The Impact of Science on Modern Culture 

The two religious philosophies thus far examined gained sys- 
tematic formulation during the period preceding the rise of modern 
science. Those which are now and hereafter to be described have 
been developed since the scientific movement became an effective 
factor in Western thought, and each of them, to a greater or less 
degree, reflects its influence. To exaggerate the importance of this 
circumstance would be very difficult. Science has been the major 
transforming agency in modern culture. This is not only true of the 
intellectual aspects of that culture, in which the impact of science 
has been directly evident — e.g., literature and philosophy 5 it is true 
likewise of all other phases of modern life — ^industrial, moral, 
political, aesthetic, religious. As we proceed, this fact must never 
be forgotten. 

Note that the phrase ^^modern science” is used rather than ^^sci- 
ence” alone. Fairness to Catholic and fundamentalist philosophies 
requires this qualification, for the medieval thinkers who laid the 
foundations of these theologies and built much of the superstructure 
were quite confident that their reasoning was scientific. And indeed 
any systematic pursuit of truth may in the broad sense of the word 
‘^science” be legitimately called a scientific enterprise. Now, from 
the Catholic point of view theology in this sense is not only scien- 
tific 5 it is itself the supreme science, all other branches of knowledge 
being its humble handmaidens or less important supplements. It is 
systematic truth about the ultimate reality in the universe, on which 
every other reality depends. In the light of this circumstance we 
can understand the intimate union achieved between religion and 
science in medieval times, science pointing toward God as the ulti- 
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mate cause of all things, and being inspired by religion in its quest. 
What happened in the late medieval and early modern centuries 
tvas that the conception of science held by intellectual leaders gradu- 
ally changed. For the most part, the same scientific categories 
continued to be used, such as matter, form, potentiality, cause, and 
the rest, but they came to carry a different meaning. A novel set of 
underlying assumptions as to what constitutes a sound scientific 
explanation of any event slowly replaced the predominantly Aris- 
totelian assumptions which had previously prevailed. This shift of 
assumptions in the course of time disclosed itself in a somewhat 
different method of scientific discovery and a new way of formu- 
lating scientific results. At first the implications of these changes 
were not realized. Slowly, however, the extent of the transforma- 
tion came to be recognized, and then it became evident, among 
other things, that the medieval unity of religion and science was 
no more. A fundamental conflict appeared between theology as it 
had been conceived by the dominant schools of thought and assump- 
tions essential to the new science, a conflict which has ever since 
exercised the wits of would-be reconcilers of these two great expres- 
sions of human need. Natural theology, on which Aquinas and 
Calvin had based the ultimate truths of religion, lost its validity for 
minds committed to the novel intellectual trend, and the concepts 
of revelation and faith became still more suspect than those of the 
Aristotelian metaphysic. Such a change, of course, challenged re- 
ligious philosophy to a radical readjustment. The major details of 
this transformation will presently occupy a central place in our 
discussion. 

Before embarking on this survey, however, we may note, as a 
preliminary guide to the analysis, the two major ways in which 
religious philosophy was reconstructed to meet the impact of mod- 
em science, during the two centuries preceding the appearance of 
the Critical Philosophy of Kant (1781). One of these will occupy us 
in the present chapter, the other in the chapter succeeding it. A 
general characterization of these two types of reconstruction will 
indicate how natural and almost inevitable each of them was in 
view of the historical situation which had arisen. Both accorded 
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unqualified acceptance to what at the time had gained recognition 
as the fundamental assumptions of the new science. But beyond 
this point they profoundly differed. The first reinterpreted the 
major concepts and truths of religion so as to harmonize them with 
the presuppositions of science. It made a religion out of science, 
focusing upon the rational order of the universe, as pictured by 
modern inquirers, the pious attitudes and attachments characteristic 
of traditional religion, and thus finding the supreme good which 
men have always looked to religion to provide. This type of recon- 
struction appears earliest in challenging form in the religious 
philosophy of Spinoza (1632-1677), which will soon be discussed 
in some detail. The second type, in general, retained the established 
theological interpretations, but asked whether they are grounded 
on adequate evidence — ^applying, of course, the criteria of evidence 
upon which the new scientific movement, in contrast with medieval 
scholasticism, had come to insist. The answer given to this question 
was that the evidence is inadequate, that the propositions of the- 
ology remain unproved. Hence this philosophy of religion assumes 
the form of skepticism or agnosticism. 

What accounts for the circumstance that two such different modes 
of adjusting religion to the new science shoxdd appear, one issuing 
in a religion of science, the other leading to the rejection of theology 
as unscientific.'’ In part, the answer is to be found in the nature and 
profundity of religious interest in the two camps. Those who 
adopted the religion of science were, in general, men of deep and 
placid piety, and their piety expressed itself in the same major 
attitudes that had been fostered by the dominant religious currents 
of the past. Those who turned to skepticism were men of essentially 
moral and practical concerns, in whom religious motives of the 
traditional type were less vital and for whom contemplative absorp- 
tion was relatively uncongenial. But a more important part of the 
answer lies in the fact that modern sdence itself reveals two dis- 
tinctive emphases, one of which was capitalized by the religion of 
science to the relative exclusion of the other, while the skeptics 
fastened upon the latter to the subordination of thf former. The 
first of these is the mathematical emphasis j the second is the 
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empirical. A brief examination of these two aspects of the new 
science will aid our understanding of its impact upon religion. 

The Twofold Emphasis of Modern Science 

In ancient and medieval times mathematics had occupied a much 
less central place in the scientific enterprise than it came to assume 
in the modern world. Arithmetic, geometry, and elementary algebra 
had undergone considerable development, and they had been suc- 
cessfully applied to certain problems in astronomy, in optics, in 
mechanics, and in the theory of music. But no general method of 
applying mathematics to the study of physical nature had been 
invented, and no thinker seems to have envisioned the advantages 
of such an application which have bulked large in the estimation of 
modern scientists. The Pythagorean philosophers and, later, Plato 
had suggested that the entire physical universe is composed of 
geometrical units, but the motivation behind the theory was moral- 
istic and mystical rather than the interest in exact prediction 
characteristic of most modern theories of science 3 in any case, these 
philosophies did not beget any practically usable way of analyzing 
physical processes in mathematical terms till they were resurrected 
to aid in just this enterprise at the beginning of the modern period. 
The main picture of the physical world entertained by scientific 
minds during late ancient and early medieval times was Neo- 
Platonic in its essential structure3 after the thirteenth century it was 
Aristotelian. For both these systems, as we have seen, the funda- 
mental principle applied to the explanation of events was the teleo- 
logical conception that everything happens as the expression of, and 
the quest for, some typical perfection or good. Obviously, from 
such a standpoint mathematical analysis could only occupy a position 
of subordinate importance in the hierarchy of the sciences. In the 
form of geometry it indicated the spatial structure and relations of 
objects 3 with minor exceptions, it offered no aid in explaining the 
changes which they underwent. It did, however, exercise one per- 
vasive influence upon the theory of science held by these philos- 
ophies — ^it supplied their general ideal of scientific demonstration. 
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Just as for Euclid geometry consisted in the detailed deduction of 
specific theorems from the “axioms and definitions which constitute 
its first principles, so for Aristotle any science must consist in the 
deductive demonstration of particular truths from primary princi- 
ples established by some other method than demonstration. 

For three centuries and more prior to Spinoza a gradual change 
had been taking place in men’s interest in and hopes for mathe- 
matical knowledge, with special reference to its further application 
to physical problems. Two different motives appear to have been 
active in this change. One motive was quite practical. A number of 
questions concerning the motion of bodies had been thrust upon 
the attention of inquiring minds, in which the needed solution was 
not an explanation in general terms of why the motion took place 
(which was all that a teleological account could provide), but a 
statement of the quantitative law of its course, so that it could be 
more exactly controlled. Typical problems of this sort had to do 
with the motion of projectiles, the navigation of ships, the pumping 
of water and its flow in a conduit. Such ptoblems could be ade- 
quately met only by an exact statement, in categories of distance, 
time, weight, pressure, etc., of the way in which these motions ran 
their course, for only through such a statement could one anticipate 
with precision, at the commencement of a motion, what the result 
would be at each of its later stages, and thus control it to any 
desired end. The other motive was intellectual} it consisted in a 
strong interest in certainty and demonstrative cogency of knowl- 
edge. To appreciate this motive we must remember that in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries such intellectual unity as had pre- 
vailed in Europe under the dominant influence of Aristotle and 
Thomas was rapidly slipping away. In the religious sphere the 
rise of Protestant theologies was the most striking indication of this 
disruption, but the same chorus of disagreement was evident every- 
where in philosophy and in science. New branches of investigation, 
implying by their methods novel underlying assumptions about 
the world, were appearing} fentastic speculations, especially in the 
form of cosmological theories, were proffered in rapid succession. 
Intellectual authority was still vigorously claimed, but it was every- 
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where disputed. The printing press, recently invented, contributed 
greatly to the confusion by spreading these new ideas all over 
Europe. In this situation it was natural for some keen minds to 
arise whose thought was controlled mainly by the desire to find a 
way of ending this intellectual chaos and to establish a stable 
foiindation on which thinkers could agree. When they cast about 
for materials out of which to build that foundation they were 
readily attracted by the promise of mathematics in this regard. Its 
demonstrations seemed to carry a compulsion and an assurance that 
could not be equaled elsewhere in science or philosophy. Other 
so-called truths were being disputed and replaced, but not the 
truths of mathematics. “I was especially delighted with the mathe- 
matics,” says Descartes, "on account of the certitude and evidence of 
t heir reasonings. ... I was astonished that foundations, so strong 
and solid, should have had no loftier superstructure reared on them. 
... Of philosophy I will say nothing, except that when I saw 
that it had been cultivated for many ages by the most distinguished 
men, and that yet there is not a single matter within its sphere 
which is above doubt, I did not presume to anticipate that my 
success would be greater in it than that of others. ... As to the 
other sciences, inasmuch as these borrow their principles from 
philosophy, I judged that no solid superstructures could be reared 
on foundations so infirm.”^ 

These motives naturally found expression in a rapid expansion 
of mathematical knowledge and the discovery of methods for its 
application to problems arising in the other sciences. They also led 
a few bold thinkers of philosophic caliber to resurrect the central 
thought of Pythagoreanlsm and conceive the very structure of the 
universe— at least, of the physical world — mathematical terms. 
If mathematics can everywhere be applied to disclose the truth 
about physical objects, then (such men reasoned) those objects must 
be essentially mathematical in nature. But they also took a still 
more daring step and extended this thought to include the motions 
of objects as well as their structure} whatever happens in physical 

^Discourse on Methody I, Haldane and Ross translation. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the publishers, the Cambridge University Press. 
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nature should reflect a mathematical order and take place in ac- 
cordance with mathematical law. The consequence of this postulate 
for modern science and philosophy has been exceedingly radical. 
The categories involved in the mathematical description of nature 
were exalted to metaphysical prominence at the expense of the 
categories emphasized by Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, and they 
seemed more suited to clear rational understanding of the world. 
The two most fundamental of these newly prominent categories 
were space (or extension) and time. The change which came about 
with reference to the former of these is especially interesting. For 
the entire dominant tradition in previous philosophy space had been 
an affair of minor importance, possessing only a queer and spurious 
sort of rationality j Plato thought of it as a mysterious, though 
somehow necessary, receptacle of the eternal forms when they 
assumed visible embodiment. Now it became the most rational 
entity conceivable, being one of the two patterns in terms of which 
exact measurement and knowledge of motion is necessarily ex- 
pressed. From being an irrational receiver of forms it became itself 
the very type of formal perfection. 

At present let us notice simply the main bearing of this new 
orientation on religion. This is that it offered a fundamental alterna- 
tive to the teleological theory which Plato and Aristotle had 
championed, in terms of which both Catholicism and Protestantism 
had justified their conviction that the processes of the universe 
are guided toward ends promising full satisfaction to the deepest 
needs and aspirations of man. By the aid of this conception it had 
been possible for these philosophies to hold that the ultimate cause 
of all things is a personal God, who in relation to his creatures is 
supremely good in the same sense in which a wise and benevolent 
man is good. The mathematical theory of the universe, if carried 
through consistently and without qualification by other notions, is 
squarely opposed to this conception. It has no place for teleology 
nor for providence. A mathematical deduction takes no account of 
human ends; whether we hold it good or bad, the truth remains 
that a three-sided plane figure must have three angles and not two 
or four. There is a necessity here which is quite indifferent to our 
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desires or needs. We must simply accept it, whatever be the con- 
sequences for our good or ill. Ultimate reality, then, when con- 
ceived in this way, may be regarded as ‘‘perfect” (if its perfection 
be interpreted in terms of the completeness and comprehensiveness 
of its mathematical order) but not at all as “good” in any humanly 
significant meaning of the word. From this standpoint goodness has 
no cosmic standing, but is purely relative to human wants 5 events 
happen in the world not because they are good or bad but because 
they are necessarily determined to happen in accordance with 
mathematical law. 

“The notion [is] commonly entertained, that all things in nature 
act as men themselves act, namely with an end in view. It is accepted 
as certain that God himself directs all things to a definite goal (for 
it is said that God made all things for man, and man that he might 
worship him). . . . Experience day by day protested and showed 
by infinite examples that good and evil fortunes fall to the lot of 
pious and impious alike j still they would not abandon their 
inveterate prejudice, for it was more easy for them to class such 
contradictions among other unknown things of whose use they were 
ignorant . . . than to destroy the whole fabric of their reasoning 
and start afresh. They therefore laid down as an axiom that God’s 
judgments far transcend human understanding. Such a doctrine 
might well have sufficed to conceal the truth from the human race 
for all eternity, if mathematics had not furnished another standard 
of truth in considering solely the essence and properties of figures 
without regard to their final causes.”^ 

As for the other emphasis, the empirical, we may at present be 
quite brief, since its consideration in some detail will be necessary 
in the next chapter. It roots historically in the empiridsm of Aris- 
totelian science, which modem scientists and philosophers revised 
in several important ways. When its method of testing the adequacy 
of the evidence necessary to justify the claim of truth for a proposi- 
tion came to be clearly formulated, the consequences for the tradi- 
tional doctrines of religion were very disturbing. None of the main 

* Spinoza, Ethics, Appendix to Part I, Elwes translation. Reprinted by permission 
of the publishers, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 
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items in the creed could offer the empirical evidence required to 
meet these tests. The first result of applying this revised empiricism 
to religious beliefs was thus negative. It issued in the religious 
philosophy which is today usually called ^^agnosticism.” Later, a 
broader conception of empiricism in dealing with religious expe- 
rience came to the fore which led to more positive results 5 this 
constructive form of religious empiricism will be treated in the 
chapter on modernism. 

Now the first of these two emphases of modern science to gain 
a position of prominence and influence, both in general and in its 
bearing on religion, was the mathematical emphasis. Scientists and 
philosophers alike, during the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies, were concentrating their energies on the task of applying in 
detail the theory that the structure and go of the universe are 
essentially mathematical. And in the work of Spinoza, who wrote 
during the third quarter of the seventeenth century, a religious 
philosophy built squarely on this foundation was first systematically 
offered to the world. The empirical emphasis lagged about a 
century behind the mathematical. Its important place in scientific 
method was stated near the end of the seventeenth century by 
Sir Isaac Newton, who also pointed the way toward its effective 
union with the mathematical aspect of science. In John Locke, a 
contemporary and friend of Newton, some of the challenging philo- 
sophical problems involved in an empirical point of view first 
attracted serious attention. David Hume, who applied empirical 
criteria to an examination of religious doctrines, lived not quite a 
century later than Spinoza. Following our chosen historical order, 
therefore, we turn first to the mathematical emphasis and the 
religion of science whose intellectual structure was erected mainly 
by its aid. 


The Age of Mathematical Rationalism 

The general point of view dominating the intellectual move- 
ment which reached its religious culmination in the philosophy of 
Spinoza may be described as ^^mathematical rationalism.” By this is 
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meant that, on the one hand, it takes as axiomatic the principle that 
the universe is mathematical in structure and behavior and that, on 
the other, it establishes particular truths about the details of nature 
by rational deduction, with only a subordinate place for empirical 
verification of the truths thus reached. The essence of scientific and 
philosophical method for the men active in this movement consists 
in intuition of general laws, followed by deduction of their specific 
applications — ^in both of which processes reason is the operative 
faculty. Except for their insistence on the mathematical character 
of the laws intuited, this was quite in line with the conceptions of 
scientific procedure which had prevailed in Europe since the time of 
the Greek philosophers} the term "rationalism” is applied to it in 
modern discussions to signalize its contrast with the revised empiri- 
cism which later became accepted as the sound method of physical 
science. That empiricism insisted, among other things, on the 
importance of verifying observations through the aid of the senses 
in addition to the processes of intuition and deduction. 

It is from this standpoint that one must understand the contribu- 
tion of such scientists as Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo. All of 
them were convinced that mathematics was the key to nature} all 
failed to anticipate or to emphasize features of empirical method 
which later science found essential. But the rationalism which in 
varying degree and form is exhibited in these scientific men gained 
its first systematic philosophical formulation in the work of Rene 
Descartes, who was a younger contemporary of Kepler and Galileo, 
living from 1596 to 1650. Descartes’s main scientific achievement 
was in the field of pure mathematics — ^the invention of analytic 
geometry — ^but he was primarily a great philosophical' genius, who 
devoted himself to the twofold task of constructing a general 
method for applying mathematics to the study of the physical uni- 
verse, and developing the comprehensive picture of nature pre- 
supposed in or resulting from the application of that method. It has 
been observed already that his eagerness for certainty and for 
effective demonstration was the main motive behind his confidence 
in mathematics. During the first decade of his mature career — 
roughly from 1619 to 1629— the first of these two problems was 
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central in his thought. He had conceived the idea of a “universal 
mathenaatic,” that is, a distillation from the mathematical sciences 
of the general principles of order and measurement which were 
common to them all. Geometry was the science which appeared 
most fundamental and valuable for this purpose. His task was so 
to formulate these principles that they would provide a method 
capable of attaining exact and certain knowledge in any field of 
inquiry.® Early in the sixteen-thirties we find him occupied mainly 
with the second problem j he is working out a picture of the physical 
universe such as the systematic use of this method seems to re- 
quire. Its basic categories — contrasting sharply with those of Aris- 
totle — are extension and motion. Every knowable entity — at least 
such appears to be his ideal at this time — ^is conceived as necessarily 
extended in space and movable in space and in time. Motion in a 
body takes place solely as a result of the impact of another moving 
body, hence Descartes’s picture of the world is mechanical in the 
narrowest and strictest sense of that term. Everything happens by 
the same forces and in the same fashion as are exemplified in the 
behavior of a group of billiard balls when one of them moves 
toward the others. Nothing occurs for the sake of an end, but 
simply as a result of mechanical necessity. 

This picture, which in its main features came in a relatively short 
time to dominate the thought of educated men about the astronom- 
ical universe, was an exceedingly important historical contribution. 
It provided a fundamental alternative to the astronomical picture 
which had controlled the imagination of medieval theologians and 
harmonized with their man- and God-centered teleology. The 
earth, inhabited by men, lay at the center of this picture} it was 
surrounded by the celestial bodies moving in circular orbits as the 
expression of their ordered quest for geometrical perfection} at the 
outer edge of astronomical space was the empyrean, seat of the 
deity himself, who thus enclosed the entire cosmos within his 
providential protection. The line of God’s creative activity and 
loving care pointed inward toward the center, while the line of 

* This stage of his work is most fully reflected in his Rides for the Direction of 
the Mind. 
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man’s worshipful surrender to the divine will and quest for mystic 
absorption in the divine nature pointed outward toward the periph- 
ery. There was thus a basic correspondence between the main 
teleological dependencies of things and their geometrical structure, 
weaving into a profound unity the whole imaginative sketch of the 
world. This unity had been disrupted by the Copernican system, 
which removed man from the center and God from the periphery. 
It encouraged the notion of an infinity of solar systems revolving 
throughout unbounded space and expressing mathematical sym- 
metry rather than preoccupation with human life and its need for 
salvation. No longer could it be made credible that man was the 
prime object of cosmic concern; the vast universe now seemed 
controlled in its behavior by mathematical principles quite divorced 
from any humanly satisfying implications. Descartes gave concrete- 
ness to this new conception by the use of a simple analogy with 
which all men were familiar, the analogy of mechanical push and 
pull between extended and movable balls of matter. In a world so 
portrayed, geometrical structure and algebraically formulable laws 
of velocity and momentum could be conceived to reign without 
ulterior qualification.* 

But Descartes’s consuming interest in certainty made it impossible 
for him to sweep the entire universe into the net of this mechanical 
system, and the final development of his thought under the 
guidance of this interest led him to subordinate the mathematical 
conception of the physical world to a teleological metaphysic quite 
in tune with that of Thomas and the Catholic philosophers. Even 
at the height of his geometrical daring it had seemed to him 
impossible to analyze the rational intellect of man In terms of exten- 
sion and motion. Thinking, at least, did not present itself as a 
mechanical process. And, as he considered this distinctive phenom- 
enon from the standpoint of his demand for certainty, it came to 
occupy a place of special metaphysical privilege. After aU, we 
frequently make mistakes In our geometrical deductions; what 
guarantee have we that any given chain of mathematical reasoning 
may not be erroneous, to say nothing of any warrant for the validity 

‘Descartes, Principles of Philosophy ^ especially Part II. 
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of applying it to the study of physical motion? Its several steps can 
only be held together by memory, which is not infallible j this indi- 
cates that there is no such guarantee in mathematical knowledge 
considered by itself. But thinking is something whose existence we 
cannot seriously doubt. Even when we are lost in uncertainty about 
everything else we cannot doubt that our own doubting is going on. 
Now, doubting is a kind of thinkings it is one expression of that 
enduring cogitative nature in us which we call our “mind^^ or 
‘^self.”^ And this nature seems to be an essentially different affair 
from the physical substance which is revealed in the form of exten- 
sion and motion. It is not a mathematical entity. Its fundamental at- 
tribute is just thinking, which is not a kind of motion and seems to 
involve no spatial spreadoutness whatever. We are familiar with it 
in such modes as perceiving, willing, doubting, feeling. All these 
processes betray a reality independent of and incommensurable with 
motion in space. Conscious activity, then, not any mathematical 
deduction, is our ultimate certainty. Descartes’s famous metaphysical 
dualism between the realm of thinking mind and that of mechanical 
nature, which became profoundly influential in subsequent thought, 
was grounded in these considerations. 

How, now, to extend this certainty so that it may include the 
more important matters which had previously proved unable to 
withstand skeptical doubt, such as the trustworthiness of our mathe- 
matical knowledge and the validity of applying it to the study of 
physical nature? Here Descartes falls back upon the Catholic 
theology. Starting with the indubitable certainty of the thinking 
self, and using arguments similar to some of those emphasized by 
Augustine and Thomas, he establishes the reality of a divine being 
supreme in goodness and perfection- But such a being surely would 
not place his creatures under the control of a basic deception that 
would render their clearest knowledge illusory. Hence mathematics 
and mathematical physics gain the certainty which Descartes had 
demanded for them, but they gain it by becoming grounded in the 
theological metaphysic of the Catholic tradition.® 

® Meditations on the First Fkilosofhyy I and II. 

^Ibid,, III and VI. 
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An Augustinian argument for God which Descartes couches in a 
somewhat novel way has been a matter of such controversy through- 
out modern religious philosophy that we may well state its essence 
before leaving him. It is known as the “ontological” argument, 
and attempts to prove the real existence of God from considerations 
involved in the traditionally familiar definition of the divine being.'^ 
The argument runs as follows: We conceive and define God as a 
supremely perfect being. Now, it is evident that such a being must 
exist, for, if he did not exist, he would lack one important aspect of 
perfection. Let us suppose that he does not exist j at once we can 
conceive a being possessing all his other perfections and, in addi- 
tion, the attribute of real existence. Obviously, the former of these 
two assumed entities is not absolutely perfect; only the latter is. 
Hence a supremely perfect being must exist, by virtue of implica- 
tions involved in the very notion of supreme perfection. Spinoza 
accepts this argument as valid, though with a different interpreta- 
tion of the term “perfection”; it will be subjected to critical 
examination when we come to Kant. 

Spinoza’s Philosophy of Religion 

Spinoza was a younger contemporary of Descartes, and a careful 
student of his writings. In stating in appropriate order the main 
steps of his reasoning, so far as they bear on the fundamentals of 
religious philosophy, it will be advisable to undertake the same 
twofold task that has been attempted with Catholicism and funda- 
mentalism. On the one hand, Spinoza must be understood in his 
own historical context; on the other hand, the essentials of his 
position are to be explained in terms that seem intelligible and 
valid to those who now share his major assumptions. 

The major problem of life, the solution of which may properly 
be called salvation, is according to Spinoza set by the circum- 
stance of disappointed desire.® When we humans first begin to 
reflect about our lot and the possibility of its betterment we discover 

'' Ibid y V. 

^ On the Improvement of the Understanding^ pp. 1-3. 
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that we are creatures consumed by craving for various objects or 
goals. Because we desire them, these objects appear good to us, 
and they arouse in us such emotions as love, hope, fear, anxiety. 
For the most part, the things which thus appeal to men fall under 
three general classes: riches, fame, and sensual pleasure. But in 
our pursuit of such allurements experience teaches the bitter lesson 
of frustration. In some cases the object loved or end sought proves 
beyond our reach 5 we continue to long for it but never succeed in 
gaining possession of it. This is one of the common forms of dis- 
appointment. In other cases we succeed in gaining what we seek, 
but it then turns to dust and ashes in our hands. It fails to bring 
the continued satisfaction expected, or else it draws unwanted pains 
in its wake. This is an equally frequent kind of frustration. Together 
they pose the plight from which man needs salvation. 

Now, from the standpoint of the type of philosophy which 
Spinoza represents, nothing more than such experience of dis- 
appointment is needed to refute the providential teleology assumed 
by the Catholic and fundamentalist positions. The cosmos at large 
is not controlled in its doings by any responsibility to satisfy human 
needs or further man’s welfare. If it were, frustration would be 
the rare and easily explicable exception, not the universal rule.® 
To be sure, if we knew on adequate independent evidence that a 
personal God, guided by a benevolent purpose, were behind the 
stream of events, our many disappointments wovdd not necessarily 
overthrow that conviction; we could always suppose that our own 
ideas of what is good for us are often mistaken and that God is 
achieving a higher good than our limited experience enables us to 
glimpse. But it is human experience, interpreted by mathematical 
analysis, that provides all the evidence we have as to what really is 
the essential structure of the world in which our life is set. Con- 
sequently, the lesson suggested by constant subjection to frustration 
must be allowed its appropriate weight in determining our ideas 
about the vast stream of events in which we play our little role. 
And the lesson thus taught is very simple; it is that circumstances 
occur in the world not through any teleological reference to our 

® W. Lippmann, A Preface to Morals, pp. 175 
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good, but in accordance with their own necessary law. Events 
happen because sufficient causes are there to produce them, not be- 
cause man’s ultimate welfare will be furthered by their occurrence. 
The reason why we miss satisfaction, then, is failure to adjust our 
desires, emotions, and actions to the objective order in which we and 
the enticements sought are entangled} when we discover a source 
of dependable joy, as we sometimes do, it is because we have acci- 
dentally or wisely accommodated ourselves to that necessary order. 

In terms of Spinoza’s context of ideas, this notion of the universe 
as an objective and necessary structure found its natural expression 
through appeal to the concepts of mathematics. Spinoza was not 
a modern scientist, eager for the detailed advantages that quantita- 
tive formulae might bring to physics; what he saw in mathematics 
was that it provided an interpretation of the universe in which this 
vision of impartial and fateful necessity gains adequate formula- 
tion. When we picture events that happen as flowing from the ulti- 
mate substance of reality in the same way that the various theorems 
about a triangle — e.g., that the sum of its angles is equal to two 
right angles — follow from the defined essence of the triangle, our 
thought is true to the basic clue that experience offers about our 
world. And if we dare to generalize from this clue and sweep 
everything without qualification under such a conception, as Thomas 
did under his universal teleology, we see that such a step can very 
plausibly be taken. Even human pvirposive activity fits readily into 
the scheme; our desires and emotions, too, can be viewed as occur- 
ring not because they are good — ^indeed, we quickly find that most 
of them are not genuinely good — ^but because they have fixed 
causes in the nature of things by which they are necessarily pro- 
duced. The reason why we are so apt to be blind to this truth is 
that we are always conscious of our loves and longings and usually 
unconscious of their causes.^® 

When, now, contemplating our experiences of disappointment, 
and realizing that the world is not made for us but follows its own 
necessary laws, we soberly reflect on the problem of life, what 
form does that problem take? In general terms it is this: Is there 

Spinoza, Ethics, Appendix to Part 1. 
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anywhere a good, a normal object of desire, whose very nature is 
such as never to frustrate the one who loves it and devotes himself to 
it? Can we put in place of these futile, fickle, and transitory goods 
which so easily arouse our impxilsive craving, an eternal and abso- 
lute good, in eager union with which we may find ^^continuous, 
supreme, and unending happiness” ?^^ And if so, where is this 
incomparably great good to be found, and how shall we gain 
effective attachment to it? 

Our progress toward a satisfying answer to this question begins, 
from the present standpoint, when we consider again our experi- 
ence of frustration — ^its cause, and the way in which we sometimes 
manage to avoid it. The prime reason for its occurrence is evidently 
ignorance. When we yearn after and seek objects that prove beyond 
our reach, this is because we did not understand those objects clearly 
in relation to our powers 5 had we realized their unattainability, 
and the consequent hopelessness of our emotional attachment in 
their regard, our desire would have been weaned away from 
captivity to them, it would concentrate on goods which are more 
obviously within our power. When we chase goals that, even when 
attained, fail to yield the enduring and unalloyed satisfaction we 
craved, this is again because we did not understand them and the 
passions in ourselves which fasten irrationally upon them; had we 
done so we should not have been so sadly deceived but should 
have pursued ends less infected by these vices.^^ 

Knowledge, then, especially knowledge of our emotions and 
desires in relation to their objects, is the key to salvation if salva- 
tion be possible. But what sort of knowledge will it need to be? 

' Well, to understand anything in such a way as to guide effective 
adjustment to its occurrence is to understand it in relation to its 
necessary causes. Suppose we see a cause in operation which we 
know is destined to produce a certain effect. If we are pursuing a 
good whose attainment or continued enjoyment assumes that that 
effect will not occur, we can modify our pursuit in the light of the 
observation and devote ourselves to objects whose acquisition is 

^ Ojt the Improvement of the Understanding, p. i, 

“ Ethics, Part V, Props. I-VI. 
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consistent with the causal network which we know to be operative 
in the world. And this circumstance indicates that such knowledge 
is itself an effective cause — ^not, to be sure, of anything that happens 
outside of us, but of changes in our emotional attachments within. 
Clear understanding of our emotions and their objects tends to 
transform the passions, destroying or at least weakening those 
which are inharmonious with it and giving rational guidance to 
any that remain.^® 

But the causes of any effect have, of course, in turn, their own 
causes. Full adjustment to the effect demands, then, understanding 
of these more remote conditions of its occurrence — ^likewise of the 
still more distant occasions of these conditions. Where will we 
reach an end to this regress, such as will provide us knowledge 
sufficient for salvation? It might seem that an adequate solution of 
this problem would involve an apprehension of all phenomena in 
the cosmos which might directly or indirectly affect our welfare, 
and this clearly would be unattainable in any man’s lifetime. In 
that case the adjustment sought would be impossible. Fortunately, 
however, such detailed knowledge is not necessary for salvation. 
It is, of course, highly desirable as far as we are able to push it. But 
what is absolutely essential is a clear intuition of the universe as a 
whole — of its nature as an objective causal order — and the mathe- 
matical compulsion which it exerts upon all the various effects 
which flow from it. For Spinoza, as for the Catholic philosophers, 
metaphysical cognition is the kind of knowledge without which 
salvation cannot be secured.^ Having attained such an apprehension 
of the whole, and having appropriately adjusted our fundamental 
attitudes to it, the process of modifying our passions in the right 
direction is already under way and may continue, even though our 
detailed understanding of objects and events be very meager. How 
this modification takes place will shortly be described. As we shall 
see, what is needed in the interest of salvation, besides an intuition 
of the essence of the whole, is specific knowledge of our desires and 

^ Ibid., Part IV, Props. VII-XIV; Part V, Props. VII-X. 

“0» the Jmfrovement of the Understanding, pp. 4-16. 
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emotions and of the manner in which a clear apprehension of truth 
modifies them. 

We have noted one major difference in Spinoza’s foundations as 
compared with those of Catholicism — ^a mathematical replacing a 
teleological conception of the universe. At this point a second 
major difference must be observed, which is closely connected with 
the first. Is human reason competent in metaphysics, or is it not? 
Resting on their teleological hierarchy in the cosmos, in which man 
occupies a high but not the highest place, and confident that the 
deliverances of his reason require supplementation by supernatural 
revelation from an omniscient mind, the Catholic authors gave a 
divided answer to this question. Man’s reason is competent up to a 
certain point, and this point it can itself determine 5 beyond, it must 
recognize its incapacity and dependence. Now Spinoza represents 
a bolder rationalism, which is convinced that there lurks a funda- 
mental error in supposing that knowledge gained by human intelli- 
gence can be supplemented by knowledge communicated from a 
more perfect intelligence.^^ The crux of the matter, from the stand- 
point of such a rationalism, is this: If man’s clear intuition of truth 
is trustworthy in its disclosures, his competence is equal to that of a 
divine intuition 3 if it is not trustworthy, then it is just as likely to be 
mistaken in believing that there exists a superhuman intelligence 
able and willing to supplement his apprehensions as it is in any 
other of its beliefs. In the former case it will need no supplementa- 
tion^ in the latter it can draw no conclusions whatever, even about 
God, with any confidence.^® Is it essentially trustworthy, or is it 
not? With the achievements and promise of mathematics before 
him, Spinoza was confident that the affirmative answer is right, and 
the detailed content of his philosophy is developed on that basis. 
The ultimate criterion of truth for human thought is not the revela- 

“See in this connection Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico-Foliitms^ Chaps. I, 
II, VI especially. Chaps. XIII-XV of the same show that he allows a certain 
moral validity to revelation, at least so far as concerns the religious needs of 
people who are incapable of an accurate intellectual knowledge of God. See also 
in his Correspondence the letters to Blyenbergh of 1665. 

^®This important issue will be examined further in the final chapter, Cf. 
below, p. 449 
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tion of a divine mind, but just that standard which is successfully 
applied in mathematical reasoning — ^the clarity of man’s apprehend- 
ing consciousness when he is immediately certain of correctly intuit- 
ing the nature of his object.^'^ 

Appeal, then, to a supernatural revelation, and the ultimate 
subordination of human reason to faith in divine reason, are elimi- 
nated from the religious philosophy we are now examining. Not 
that man’s wisdom is regarded as omniscient j it has its limits, which 
it can itself recognize and determine. But, for this philosophy, the 
thought of transcending those bounds by supernatural aid is entirely 
chimerical. Certain limits to human apprehension are ultimate, and 
all that we can do when we meet them is to acknowledge the finitude 
of man’s reason. For instance, Spinoza holds that we are confined 
to the comprehension of phenomena which are either modes of 
thought or modes of extension and motion, but that there is no 
ground for supposing that Nature herself is confined to these two 
dimensions of being. Certain limits, however, are merely those of 
our present intellectual attainment 5 when these confront us our 
task is to find, if possible, methods for gaining a clear apprehension 
of the objects with which we are concerned and thus add by our 
own discoveries to previously established knowledge. Fortunately 
for the present religious philosophy (unlike Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism), the intuitions of man’s reason reach far enough to give us 
the guidance needed in pursuing the path to salvation, so that 
rejection of faith in supernatural assistance is not disastrous to our 
quest. Knowledge which man is capable of attaining is the key to 
the discovery of a supreme and eternal good. 

What, for this philosophy, is that good, and how can man 
progress toward effective union with it? It will be best to state the 
answer in quite general terms first, and then note how Spinoza 
reinterprets the traditional religious concepts by expressing it 
through their aid. 

Our problem was to find, if possible, a good for man, an object 
of emotional attachment, whose nature intrinsically forbids its ever 
failing the one who devotes himself to its pursuit — ^a good such 

On the Imfrovement of the Understanding^ pp. 10-12. 
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that our love of it may grow from strength to strength and which 
may thus become a source of continuous, supreme, and unending 
happiness. We saw, too, that knowledge — ^metaphysical and psycho- 
logical knowledge especially — ^points the way toward this good if 
it can be found, for it is by such knowledge that our frustrated 
attachments to fickle and transitory goods are avoided or corrected 
by wiser desires. Pursuing further this same line of reflection, we 
find that knowledge itself, knowledge of the essential nature of the 
universe and of our relation to it, is the good of which we are in 
search. For the most certain road to conquest of an undependable, 
emotionally impulsive desire, is found through understanding that 
desire and the emotion which dominates it in relation to the neces- 
sary causal order of the universe by which they are determined. 
By such understanding we clearly see a passion both as causally 
necessitated, on the one hand, and as deceptive in our quest for 
enduring happiness, on the others this apprehension itself then 
operates as a cause whereby we are weaned away from the domi- 
nance of that desire and turn instead to some more rational attach- 
ment. But such moral growth brings joy and a sense of enhanced 
power in relation to our emotions and to the environing universe. 
And since it is through knowledge of the necessary causal order of 
the world that that growth has taken place, this knowledge becomes 
associated in our minds with the joy of attainment and of heightened 
power. Because of this association, which is repeated in every similar 
experience and therefore becomes riveted more and more firmly as 
the years go by, the knowledge which leads to such delight becomes 
itself increasingly prized and enjoyed. And, finally, the object which 
through it is known — ^the order of necessary and objective law 
pervading the cosmos, in which both our passions and the things 
that incite them are caught and by which they are determined to 
exist and to act — ^likewise becomes associated with this course of 
moral growth. Since that inflexible order is the ultimate source of 
our enjoyed enhancement, it, too, becomes increasingly a prized 
value to us; we not only understand it, but love it. The good, then, 
which cannot disappoint because rendered more secure and appeal- 
ing by every experience, once it has been discovered, is knowledge 
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of the necessary order of existence and love of truth and reality 
grounded upon that knowledge.^® 

To be sure, in the early stages of our progress toward intimate 
attachment to this good, the notion of finding happiness in it is apt 
to seem quite incredible. Our interest in truth is pale, cold, and 
weak, while the emotions and desires which the true order of events 
disappoints are often vivid, hot, gripping. We rebelliously continue 
sometimes to identify ourselves with those passions even after we 
have seen their deceptiveness; the inexorable order that has frus- 
trated them seems to us an enemy, not a friend, an object of hate 
rather than of welcome acceptance. One is desperately in love — ^but 
his lady rejects him for another suitor, or after a blissful period of 
romantic absorption he finds a barrier in their relationship incom- 
patible with harmonious wedlock. The natural response is not to 
pursue and love truth; it is to revolt at the fate which has thus 
played him false, and to plunge into some new attachment in the 
hope of finding there the happiness previously denied. None the 
less, as long as he finds it worth while to continue to live at all, a 
man cannot really hate the true causal structure that obtains in his 
world; he will rather learn his lessons by it. The ultimate irrational- 
ity is to hate truth, of which no one who still faces the future is 
capable. Hence the new love into which our friend has fallen will 
betray some effect of the knowledge taught by his previous un- 
happy experience; it will respect more fully the necessary causes 
and effects of romantic attachment. And this, for the philosophy 
now imder examination, is the important point. 

To be sure, it is not sufficient for salvation to learn, with however 
great rapidity or clarity, such particvdar lessons of disappointed 
experience as these. Metaphysical knowledge is necessary to guide 
the process. Without it we will continue to hope that the cosmos 
must satisfy at least some of om* irrational desires. But if one has 
this — ^if he clearly apprehends, especially at an early point in his 
pilgrimage, that the universe in which he lives is characterized by 
the necessity and objectivity of a mathematical system, and if that 
fundamental truth is adhered to firmly and used to guide his 

“W. Lippmann, A Preface to Morals, pp. iSoff., 190 f., 326 ff. 
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adjustment in particular frustrations — ^he will find himself follow- 
ing the process above outlined and capable of making significant 
progress in it. Emotion will be gradually transformed by under- 
standing, and that transformation will be experienced as a moral 
gain. Each new lesson learned from a previous frustration through 
the aid of knowledge will lead him to prize that knowledge and 
the impartial order which is its object more than beforej love of 
truth will continually grow in strength at the expense of all less 
dependable loves. And there is no upper limit to the fervor and 
intensity which may come to characterize such an attachment, for 
once one has viewed life from this standpoint every experience 
feeds that affection while none undermines it. Whatever happens, 
knowledge increases, and the love of truth associated with it. By 
the same token all other emotions, at least those which are incom- 
patible with pure love of truth, are fighting a constantly losing 
battle. Every time they lead to disappointment, or are apprehended 
as likely to do so, they forfeit something of their heat and their 
power over us. Vivid and absorbing as many of them are at first, 
their appeal gradually fades j our energy of devotion is continually 
transferred from them to a more dependable source of joy.^® Of 
course, no miracle is performed. The extent to which we come to 
find real and enduring happiness in contemplating the mathematical 
substance of nature and our dependent place in it varies from 
individual to individual and is affected by many factors, themselves 
all causally necessary. But many persons can reach the point where 
a stable and satisfying adjustment on these terms is possible. ‘We 
may thus readily conceive the power which clear and distinct knowl- 
edge, and espedally that third kind of knowledge founded on the 
actual knowledge of God, possesses over the emotions} if it does 
not absolutely destroy them in so far as they are passions, at any 
rate it causes them to occupy a very small part of the mind. Further, 
it begets a love toward a thing immutable and eternal, whereof we 
may really enter into possession} neither can it be defiled with those 
faults which are inherent in ordinary love, but it may grow from 
strength to strength, and may engross the greater part of the mind, 

^ Spinoza, Ethics^ Part V, Props. I-XVI. 
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and deeply penetrate Here is a good, then, which, once we 
come clearly to apprehend it, can in the nature of the case never 
disappoint 3 it becomes a source of continuous and unending happi- 
ness, and a happiness which, because it is enhanced through every 
experience, may in time become supreme. It is the good in search 
of which the major problem of life has led us. 

We are now in a position to see more distinctly the appropriate- 
ness of describing this point of view as the ^^religion of science.” 
In modern times the word “science,” if we leave out of considera- 
tion its practical applications in the control of nature, has stood 
chiefly for two things: a conception of the world and an eager 
quest based on this conception. The conception is that of the world 
as an impartial order, in which all events are determined to occur in 
accordance with objective laws of cause and effect, such laws being 
ideally capable of mathematical formulation. The quest is the 
enthusiastic search to discover ever more of the detailed regularities 
which are parts of this all-embracing order — specific truths in their 
determinate relation to the total structure of truth. The present 
type of religious philosophy sees in these two things not only the 
essence of science but also the answer to the fundamental problem 
of religion- The mathematical world-order is the supreme object of 
religion. Clear apprehension and love of its all-pervading truth 
constitute the highest good for man, alone capable of providing him 
what religion has always aimed to provide — ^that object in intimate 
devotion to which petty and corroding emotions are conquered and 
dependable happiness more and more richly found. 

In Spinoza^s case the major concepts of Catholic and Protestant 
theology are reinterpreted so as to become harmonious throughout 
with this viewpoint. On that account, in reading him we find 
ourselves moving in the language hallowed by traditional Christian 
piety. The ultimate structure of the world, from which all events 
flow by geometrical necessity, is God. God is absolutely infinite and 
absolutely perfect, but his perfection is, of course, not that of an 
ideal personality. It refers rather to the completeness of his power 

^ Ibid.y Part V, Prop. XX, Elwes translation. Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 
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and the unqualified rigor with which all that happens is determined 
by his nature j it is mathematical, not moral perfection. In knowl- 
edge of God, and love grounded in knowledge — ^the “intellectual 
love of God” in Spinoza’s own phrase — is man’s salvation and 
blessedness accordingly to be found. 

Moreover, in this context of assumptions Spinoza finds room for 
a doctrine of individual immortality. He cannot, of course, justify 
the Platonic conception of the soul in the Phaedo as an indestructible 
substance, essentially independent of the body. But, on the other 
hand, he allows for a preservation of the individual after death in a 
sense in which Aristotle apparently did not. Sense perception, mem- 
ory, imagination, emotion — ^all those processes in the mind which 
are passive and seem obviously to depend on bodily organs, are 
entirely mortal, ending with death. But knowledge, so far as it is 
true knowledge, is in a different case. When knowing truly, the 
human mind transcends its otherwise hampering finitudej it appre- 
hends its object under the form of eternity. This is so because 
knowledge of anything is clear intuition of its essence as contained 
in the eternal nature of God and its existence as necessarily deter- 
mined by God. Such knowledge is a part of God’s own knowledge 
of himself, which is not subject to change or destruction. And the 
love of God, since it arises from true knowledge and depends solely 
upon it, cannot be a transitory emotion but is likewise eternal. How- 
ever, this knowledge and love, as gained by an individual mind, are 
not without qualification identical with God’s knowledge and love 
of himself. They retain an element of the individuality of the 
thinker in whom they were realized. This circumstance arises from 
the fact that each human mind is intimately united to a bodily 
organism which occupies a particular spatio-temporal locus in exist- 
ence and undergoes its own distinctive vicissitudes. Thus, while we 
may come truly to know God, and other things in their eternal 
dependence on God, that knowledge still reflects the particular 

^God for Spinoza, being’ the source of mind in the world as well as of 
matter, has the attribute of thought as well as that of extension. He thus pos- 
sesses infinite knowledge. But the relation of that knowledge to its parts, i.e., to 
human minds, is, of course, conceived in terms of mathematical determination, 
not in terms of purposive guidance. 
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perspective in existence which attachment to an individual body 
has imposed upon it. It is apprehension of eternal truth, but appre- 
hension from a unique focus and under specific conditions which 
are never the same for any two persons. The eternal part of any 
mind is hence also unique, different from the eternal part of any 
other finite mind." 

Developments Since Spinoza 

Since Spinoza’s day, this tj’pe of philosophy has naturally under- 
gone detailed modification, as prevailing conceptions of science have 
changed and as traditional religious terms have become less indis- 
pensable to the reverent imagination. Between the time of Spinoza 
and the late nineteenth century the outstanding changes were three. 
First, the emphasis on empirical method became equally central 
with that on mathematical law. Second, the prevailing scientific 
picture of the universe became dynamic instead of geometrical} the 
ultimate laws of phj'sics were expressed in terms of energy and 
mass rather than in terms which mere geometrical reasoning could 
be supposed to exhaust. Third, many of the hallowed religious 
concepts either came to seem unwarranted or fell sufficiently out 
of harmony with the prevailing climate of thought so that the 
essentials of the doctrine were more naturally stated without them. 
The latter was the case with such concepts as salvation and blessed- 
ness} the former, with the doctrine of immortality. Spinoza had 
believed that thought is as fundamental in the structure of the 
universe as are extension and motion} nineteenth century science, 
however, generally regarded it as a quite dependent by-product of 
changes in matter, and as such incapable of surviving death. The 
form of the religion of science natural in this situation is well repre- 
sented by the “monistic religion” of Ernst Haeckel, which is 
expounded in The Riddle of the Univers^^ and other works. 
Haeckel has no serious objection to applying the term “God” to 
the all-embracing world-substance which he, like Spinoza, assumes. 

Ethics, Part V, Props. XXI-XL. 

“Note especially Chaps. XI, XII, XV, and XVIII. 
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but almost all the other terms colored by traditional religious 
associations are abandoned. In his theory love of truths though 
central, is not accorded the uniquely important function which it 
gained in Spinoza j aspiration toward an ideal of goodness and 
sensitivity to forms of beauty are given equal and coordinate re- 
ligious value.^^ 

Today, the fortunes of this type of religious philosophy have 
become much more complicated. The general conceptions of the 
world held by men committed to the attitude of objective science are 
undergoing a more radical transformation than ever before, and 
the bearing of this transformation upon the fundamental problems 
of religion, from this as from other religious standpoints, for the 
most part remains to be worked out. Certain basic aspects of this 
point of view, however, which mark it off from other approaches 
to religion and which it must exhibit in any context, stand out 
clearly and are occasionally expounded. Walter Lippmann, for 
example, in his widely read Preface to Morals^ finds in the religion 
of science as above described a basic solution of the problem of 
individual and social adjustment in its highly complex setting since 
the World War. Its distinctive features, as he views the matter, are: 
acceptance of reality as an objective order uncontrolled by human 
concerns 5 emancipation from dominance by desires which are not 
fully adjusted to such acceptance, resulting in an attitude of dis- 
interestedness as the foundation of moral character 5 and the quest 
for continually increasing value in the achievements of understand- 
ing as that part of man^s nature which can freely function in 
harmony with such an attitude.^® 

In dealing with the relation between religion and science from 
the standpoint of the religious philosophy now under consideration, 
a word of summary only is needed. Since it is assumed throughout 
that modern science is essentially right in its main picture of the 

^ In this respect HaeckePs monism becomes a form of humanism. See below, 
Chap. IX. At the present time, in fact, there is no clear borderline between the 
religion of science and the kind of humanism which gives a distinctive religious 
value to scientific knowledge and love of truth. Lippmann (Cf. the following 
paragraph) belongs in both camps. 

^ Note particularly Chaps. I, VII, XV, and the whole of Part 11. 
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universe and in its conception of truth, there is no possible ground 
for conflict between science and religion. Since, further, it is held 
that the pursuit of knowledge on the basis of these postulates is of 
unique religious value, religion and science for this philosophy fall 
into a relation of constructive, self~developing harmony. Were 
harmony on such a basis taken for granted by a civilization, it 
would experience the same perfect unity between religion and sci- 
ence that medieval civilization realized on the foundation provided 
by Aristotelian science. 

The Religion of Science and Moral Problems 

The consequence of this wholehearted acceptance of the assump- 
tions of modern science which is most distinctive for the present 
religious philosophy is its complete rejection of human freedom. 
Except for the extreme predestination of Calvinistic fundamental- 
ism — and even here the doctrine was softened by the conviction 
that God’s will is good — other influential philosophies of religion 
have made some place for moral freedom in man. But, for the 
religion of science, nothing in the universe happens by chance or 
caprice. Human thoughts, words, and deeds, like all other events, 
have fixed causes by which they are determined to occur when and 
as they do. In this position, however, there is intended no encourage- 
ment to a loss of the sense of human dignity or the despairing 
feeling that one is a puppet of fate. For man is capable of under- 
standing the necessary structure of things, and such understanding, 
when gained, becomes itself a cause leading to some degree of con- 
quest over emotion and some measure of progress toward supreme 
and everlasting happiness. No one knows beforehand how great 
an advance toward stable blessedness may be achieved in his own 
case, hence this rejection of freedom gives no justification for hope- 
less surrender to evil. 

We may be almost equally brief in examining the bearing of the 
viewpoint just expounded on the challenging social issues of the 
present day. This bearing has a twofold aspect. On the one hand, it 
cannot be said that love of objective truth has of itself any clear 
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implication on the problems which have been chosen for emphasis 
in this connection, hence it is possible for those who share it to fall 
on either side of such major controversies. On the other hand, 
the renouncement of aggressive desires and self-centered passions in 
favor of a detached contemplation of the world shows a natural 
tendency to ally itself with the motives which support the (so- 
called) liberal side on these issues. Since social conflict arises from 
the impulsive push of interested ambition, the attitude of disinter- 
estedness naturally prefers harmony and cooperation to competitive 
struggles 3 since the quest for special privileges and rewards is 
driven by egotistic desire and is not consistent with impartial recog- 
nition of the needs of others, an exaltation of detached understand- 
ing naturally favors equalitarianism of social opportunity. For these 
reasons, those whose personality is unified on the foundation pro- 
vided by this philosophy are apt to be promoters of international 
peace resting on mutual understanding, and opponents of the nar- 
row nationalism which stands in its way. They are apt, also, to 
prefer democracy to dictatorship, because the former allows the 
freedom of thought and of speech necessary for the exercise of dis- 
interested love of truth, while the latter compels all intellectual 
inquiry to conform to stipulated patriotic canons and substitutes 
propaganda for recognition of objective fact. And, finally, they are 
apt to favor either socialism or a collectively controlled capitalism 
rather than the relatively unsocialized capitalistic structure which 
has prevailed throughout Western industry in the recent past. The 
profit-seeking motive and the spirit of aggressive competition bound 
up with capitalism would seem to have no place in a character 
founded on disinterestedness 3 an economic order grounded in co- 
operative pursuit of the common good would, however, be the 
natural expression of such a character in its industrial activities.^® 

We may close, as before, with an outline summary of the funda- 
mental assumptions of the philosophy with which we have just 
been occupied, so couched as to facilitate critical comparison with 
the philosophies already treated and those yet to be considered. 

*See Lippmann, of, cit., Part III, for a rather conservative assessment of two 
of these issues in the light of this philosophical standpoint. 
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The Major Disputed Assumptions of the Religion of 

Science 

1. Assumptions Concerning Man’s Moral Situation 

a. He needs certainty to attain his highest good, whose nature i; 
indicated by the experience of disappointed attachment. 

b. He can attain the needed certainty through the power of his 
owm reason. 

2. Assumptions Concerning Metaphysial Knowledge 

a. The ultimate criterion of truth is the clarity of direct appre- 
hension of an object’s essence. 

( i) Supplementation of human reason by supernatural reve- 
lation is therefore superfluous and irrational. 

b. The ultimate structure of the world is mathematical in its 
determinate order and its unconcern for human welfare. 

c. Good and evil are relative to human desire. 

3. Psychological Assumptions 

a. Knowledge of the structure of the world on which we de- 
pend produces love of that which is known. 

b. Love of truth and reality is apable of indefinite growth. 

c. Such love can transform desire and emotion into harmony 
with itself. 
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Chapter VI 
AGNOSTICISM 

Our attention is now to be centered on the second of the two 
emphases of modern science discussed in the preceding chapter. 
After mathematical order, empirical method! What is the nature 
of this method, and what was the outcome of its impact upon the 
assertions of the established theological creed? 

Aristotelian vs. Modern Empiricism 

The empirical theory with which European thinkers were familiar 
prior to the emergence of empiricism as applied in modern science 
was that of Aristotle. In sharp contrast with Plato, Aristotle had 
insisted that knowledge begins with particular objects of sense 
perception; as a result of our experience with them the form, i.e., 
the universal principle or law which they exhibit, is disclosed to 
the mind’s intuition. The universal truth is grasped through the 
presentation of some of its particular instances in perception — 
such is the essence of Aristotle’s empiricism. Now, as Aristotle con- 
ceived this theory of cognitive method in his systematic statements 
about science, and as it was almost unanimously understood by his 
medieval followers, five important contrasts distingiush it from the 
later empiricism of modem science. As these are discussed it should 
be remembered that Aristotle himself sometimes spoke much more 
like modern empiricists than his avowed theory would seem to 
justify, and that his practice was still more akin to theirs than his 
words. 

First, the place in the total context of man’s cognitive activities 
of this empirical process of distilling truth from what perception 
discloses was vastly different to an Aristotelian from what it is to a 
modem scientist. Aristotle thought of this operation as merely 
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preparatory and ancillary' to rational demonstration, that is, to the 
use of the knowledge thus reached as a basis for proving other 
truths which logically follow from it. Science proper consisted for 
him of such systematic demonstration of further propositions from 
principles already known 5 the passage from perception of objects 
to intuitive apprehension of their form was a necessary prior step 
but no part of science itself. If we ask what accounts for this attitude, 
the most general answer is that from the standpoint of the Greek, 
and also from that of the medieval world, there were no empirical 
discoveries of consequence waiting to be made. Valid primary truths, 
such as could be ascertained from the use of sense perception and 
were significant for the larger problems of human life, were sup- 
posed to be already known, at least by the wiser of mankind. 
Now in recognition of this situation, what naturally seemed most 
important in the early days of systematic logical theory was not 
a method of new discovery 5 pursuit of novel primary truths was 
far too rare to be seriously considered as constituting the essence 
of science. The fundamental matter was rather the way in which 
principles already established and accepted could be put to eflFective 
use in demonstrating, to a popular assembly, a court of law, or a 
group of young learners, conclusions which had not hitherto been 
generally seen to follow from those principles. In medieval times 
this orientation w'as, of course, even more widespread and definite 
than it had been for the majority of Greek thinkers. The day of 
original revelation of truth was past 5 in the Bible and the pro- 
noimcements of the fathers was a storehouse of all the knowledge 
significant for human welfare. The need in theological science was 
not for a method of getting more primary truths, but for a way of 
proving which theological creed is the correct systematic interpreta- 
tion of the revelation which all accepted. Original apprehension of 
the truths which supplied the basis of proof was here, at least before 
the general acceptance of natural theology, presupposed by the 
activity of the scientist; it was hardly a part of his task to show 
how it could be attained. 

In the second place, and as a natural consequence of the intel- 
lectual context just described, it did not occur to Aristotle and his 
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followers to lay down detailed safeguards for guiding and con- 
trolling the process of empirical discovery. They seem to have 
assumed that all the guidance required was provided by the natural 
operation of such processes as perception, memory, and intuition, 
without any special canons being held in mind nor any special 
routine followed. In particular, the advantages of careful experi- 
mentation, as a supplement to observation of what takes place in 
nature apart from human interference, were not emphasized, and 
it was not seen to be important that deductions from apprehended 
principles be subjected to the test of further observation before they 
and the principles from which they had been derived were accepted 
as fully warranted. Verification was thus not an explicitly pre- 
scribed feature of scientific method. This absence of safeguards 
accounts for the fact that many beliefs were handed down as a 
part of medieval science which did not at all accord with observed 
fact and whose falsity would have quickly become apparent had 
they been carefully tested. An interesting instance is the belief that 
the acceleration of a falling body is proportional to its weight. 

Thirdly, and again as a consequence, in part, of the circumstances 
just mentioned, the Aristotelians did not, save for minor exceptions, 
realize that the results of empirical discovery are relative to the 
range of data known at the time, to the scientific tools available, and 
to the prevailing concepts of explanation and interpretation. Any 
clearly apprehended principle was believed to be unqualifiedly true j 
no possibility of future correction need be recognized and systemati- 
cally provided for. Infallibility In the act of rational intuition was 
implicitly assumed. This does not mean a supposition, on the part 
of the Aristotelians, that no thinker ever made mistakes. Then, as 
now, it was obvious that errors sometimes occurred. But it does 
mean that confidence in the objective competence of reason was so 
strong, and recognition of the limitations to its power that modern 
science has been forced to regard as inevitable was so generally 
absent, that errors were regarded as we should regard mathematical 
blunders 5 their correction would be secured by more concentrated 
attention or better scientific training. They need not, therefore, be 
provided for as a constant feature of man^s intellectual history. 
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Hence the results reached by any piece of scientific reflection were 
normally expected to be final} they were not consciously held as 
tentative and liable to subsequent improvement. 

In the fourth place, this absence of anticipation of future correc- 
tion involved another consequence than the one just mentioned. 
Modern empiricism, as a method of scientific discovery, has been 
vitally affected by the fact that the universal laws in nature which 
men seek to establish are expected to be such as will permit depend- 
able prediction and effective control of future events by their aid. 
This expectation restricts the meaning of all explanatory concepts 
used in the process of discovery} in particular, it limits in a very 
definite way the meaning of the concept of causal connection, as 
mil be noted in due time. But Aristotelian empiricism was not 
determined by any such demand for power of prediction and control 
over nature. All that was implicitly asked of its results was that they 
should assume such a pattern as would render events rationally 
intelligible. This meant merely that behind the variety of par- 
ticulars should be seen forms that are constant and capable of 
entering into systematic relation with all other forms in nature. But 
they need not be predictive laws. Iri fact, the Greeks had no 
ambition to control physical nature, and their notions of rationality 
and of explanation would not naturally therefore reflect such an 
ambition. In medieval times such worldly interests were, by and 
large, condemned on principle, as substituting a transient for an 
eternal good} the important thing was to understand the world in 
terms which would illumine the career of the soul and guide it to 
its immortal destiny.' The empirical method of Thomas obviously 
harmonized throughout with such a guiding interest. 

In the fifth place, certain psychological assumptions were in- 
volved in the Aristotelian empiricism which, as long as they were 
not replaced by clearly formulated alternatives, gave it support and 
enabled its features above listed to seem natural. The most impor- 
tant of these assumptions, from the present standpoint, was that 
while the lower cognitive functions, such as sensation, memory, 
and imagination, are dependent on certain organs of the thinkert 
body and on the matter of the object known, the active reason. 
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which completes the cognitive process and intuits the univera 
form, is independent in these respects. It penetrates the mind froj 
without and seems to be a disembodied universal function — one an 
the same for all thinkers, and unaifected by time. Thus, while tl 
Aristotelians did not believe in Plato’s doctrine that ideas ai 
innate, implanted in the soul prior to the vicissitudes of the presei 
life and apprehensible apart from sense experience, they did belies 
that when, as a result of the activity of sense, a form came to I 
apprehended through the active reason, that apprehension carrie 
the degree of certainty with which such an exalted function wou] 
naturally endow it. This psychological theory, of course, lent su] 
port to the assumption of finality in knowledge above noted, and i 
the feeling that the course of empirical discovery needs no contn 
by a system of canons or rules. 

The mathematical rationalists with whom we were occupied i 
the preceding- chapter offered no fundamental transformation c 
empirical theory in these respects. If anything, they were le 
empirical (as moderns understand empiricism) than Aristotle hin 
self.^ Most of them believed that there are innate truths in th 
mind not derived from sense perception. They hoped that math( 
matical method would provide a way of discovery as well as a wa 
of demonstration. This hope proved chimerical, so far as truths c 
physical nature are concerned. But there was gradually appearing 
even during the epoch of Thomas Aquinas, a conidction that scienc 
could not manage successfully without assigning a larger significant 
to empirical method, and that the prevailing conceptions of ths 
method were inadequate, needing criticism and correction. This cor 
viction became especially widespread and influential in Englanc 
A long succession of thinkers arose who contributed toward th 
development of a new empiricism, which not only transformed th 
theory of science but also exerted a profound influence on philo! 
ophy and religion. This development at first was faltering an 
somewhat incoherent. But during the century and a half followin, 
the year 1600 a number of geniuses in science and philosoph 
appeared, whose combined efforts were sufficient to give definit 

^This statement should be qualified in the case o£ Galileo. 
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form to the new theor\'. They made it an intellectually defensible 
and practicall}' usable alternative both to the mathematical rational- 
ism of the Cartesians and to the traditional empiricism of the 
Aristotelians. 

In general terms, the result of their v/ork w'as a radical revision 
of the prevailing idea of the task of science. From being primarily a 
method of demonstration, to which original apprehension of true 
principles was a necessary but subordinate preliminary, science be- 
comes primarily a method of discovering new truth, in which 
demonstration fills a requisite but subsidiarj’ function. And the heart 
of this method of discover}.- consists in a technique for systematically 
using the facilities of sense perception, which now supplies not only 
the starting point but also the court of ultimate appeal in the 
establishment of truth about nature. Science, thus revised, came to 
be regarded as essentially an expanding enterprise, constantly 
widening the boundaries of human knowledge by the addition of 
new truth, empirically grounded. 

Main Contributors to the New Empiricism 

The ensuing discussion will, of course, only note those contribu- 
tions of the men who built the new empiricism so far as is necessary 
to clarify its essential nature and the manner of its impact upon 
religion. 

The first thinker in this development over whom we may profit- 
ably pause is Sir Francis Bacon, who at the year 1600 was entering 
a period of great intellectual and political influence. In many aspects 
of his thought Bacon reflects the character of- his time, but on three 
of the five points above discussed he challenged the empiricism of 
the Aristotelians and gave clear expression to ideas that other 
thinkers were struggling to master. He was vividly conscious that 
the knowledge of nature at the disposal of men was sadly deficient j 
in his well-known Adrcance 7 nent of Learning he exemplified a 
viewpoint prei-iously very rare by surveying the field of science 
in the attempt to indicate w-here new discovery was especially 
needed. He was eager, too, for knowledge on such terms as would 
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render possible the largest measure of human control over physical 
nature, reducing her to the status of a subjugated empire. In this 
ideal he believed the proper end of science to be found. Hence he 
boldly demanded a new method, which he realized quite clearly 
must be explicitly a method of discovery, devised to correct inade- 
quacies in the accepted Aristotelian procedure 3 that his interest in 
control affected the meaning of the concepts used in this method he 
did not so definitely see. The essence of the new method, in his 
eyes, was to go to the empirical facts in a much more humble and 
persistently teachable mood than had been characteristic of most 
previous inquirers, and to learn, by dint of systematic experiment 
as well as by patient observation, all the instruction that they 
might give. To be controlled, nature must first be carefully obeyed. 
The great mistake in the empirical procedure of the Aristotelians, 
besides their failure to recognize the true end of scientific knowl- 
edge, was in his judgment hasty and large-scale generalization. On 
the basis of a meager examination of a few facts they jumped to 
the assertion of comprehensive principles, from which deductions 
were blithely drawn and pronounced without more ado to be true 
of the objects to which they referred. One of the ways recom- 
mended by Bacon for avoiding this mistake is to follow certain 
canons in the inductive process of establishing universal laws on 
the evidence supplied by observed instances of those laws. He espe- 
cially emphasized the importance of studying the event investigated 
under widely varying conditions, of comparing cases where the 
event occurs with cases otherwise similar in which it does not occur, 
and of noting situations in which its essential character is present in 
different degrees. In these discussions it is evident that Bacon^s 
conception of causality has been mainly determined by his interest 
in discovering laws such as would permit prediction and control of 
similar events in the future by their aid, and is widely different 
from the conceptions present in Thomas and Spinoza 3 he assumes 
that the cause of an occurrence is the condition or complex of 
conditions in the presence of which the occurrence regularly takes 
place — ^and which, therefore, if artificially produced, can be counted 
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upon to lead to the effect. The bearing of this difference on the 
theological use of the concept of causality will soon be considered. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s greatest works were being published during 
the two decades following 1686. In him we have a scientist who, 
in addition to his other achievements, made important contributions 
to modern empirical theorj". On the practical side his most significant 
addition consisted in showing how the mathematical and empirical 
emphases can be appropriately united in the process of discovery, in 
such a wa}^ as to secure, in the results reached, both faithfulness to 
relevant facts of perception and exactitude of mathematical formula- 
tion. As regards the philosophy of empiricism, he insisted on two 
important points which had escaped Bacon. 

One was the necessity of predictive verification of explanatory 
ideas through observation or experiment. Except for an occasional 
stray thinker without influence, this had not been regarded as essen- 
tial prior to Nevton’s time. It was usually taken for granted that 
the explanation intuitively seized, as a result of analysis of the 
observations with which the scientist’s thinking began, would be 
adequate to all the facts which naturally fall under its scope. Even 
Bacon’s canons did not go beyond the function of guiding the classi- 
fication of these observations and their explanatory analysis. Accord- 
ing to Newton, the scientist has not reached the end of his task 
when by such analysis he has intuited a general law and has deduced 
detailed implications from that law as to what happens in fields or 
under conditions not yet specifically watched. These deductions 
must be verified by further observation or experiment. It is not 
enough, in other words, that the formulated law be consistent with 
the empirical facts whose analysis had originally led to its appre- 
hension, One of the main scientific functions of such a law is to 
guide confident prediction of future empirical facts. Surely, then, 
the only w'ay to tell whether a generalization can adequately fill 
this function, and to tell in how broad terms it may properly be 
formulated, is to turn to some of the further specific facts that 
ought to occur if the law be true and see whether or not they do 
occur. In the language of subsequent discussions of scientific method, 
an explanatory law, prior to such verification, is regarded merely as 
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an hypothesis; experimental verification, if successful, first gives it 
the status of an established law. 

An illustration which brings out with especial force the impor- 
tance of such verification may be taken from one of Kepler’s studies. 
Suppose that, on the basis of certain observations of the planet 
Mars which seem inconsistent with the traditional theory that the 
planetary orbits are circles, we are led to the hypothesis that the 
orbit is really an ellipse. Can we affirm this hypothesis as true 
merely on the ground that the recorded observations already at our 
disposal appear to be consistent with this supposition? It is difficult 
to do so, for these observations only record certain positions of 
the planet at certain times, and these positions are reconcilable, at 
least when lack of precision in our instruments is allowed for, with 
other geometrical curves besides the ellipse. But if, adopting the 
elliptical orbit as an hypothesis, we deduce from it the series of 
positions which the planet ought to occupy at various future times, 
and find these deductions empirically verified within the limits of 
experimental error, the theory stands on a much more solid footing 
than it had occupied before. Especially is this the case if not all these 
verifying observations seem consistent with deductions drawn from 
alternative theories. Newton insists that such considerations hold 
good universally in empirical science. 

The other point emphasized by Newton was that even verified 
laws must be regarded as tentative, not absolute and final. They 
are dependent on, and relative to, the range of observations known 
at the time they are formulated. Accordingly, they are always liable 
to correction by future experience. New facts may at any time be 
perceived which are inconsistent with them; if so, the task of science 
is to attain a formulation that is true to such new experiences as 
well as to the facts which the older explanation had taken into 
accoimt. Other scientific thinkers of Newton’s day, notably Robert 
Boyle, also stressed the essential tentativeness of empirical truth. 

If we stop to consider for a moment the implications of these 
changes in the theory of empirical method, it will be evident that 
they involve a fundamental shift in the center of gravity of the 
process of induction. For the Aristotelians the crucial and decisive 
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Step was the intuitive apprehension of the form or law of the event 
to be explained 5 everything else was preparatory and subordinate 
to this seizure by reason of a universal essence. For the new 
empiricism the decisive factor and the ultimate court of appeal is 
sense perception 5 explanation begins and ends with observation of 
presented facts. The birth of rational ideas is important, but they 
are not self-justifyingj they must submit to the test embodied in 
further sense experience. Apart from such verification they are 
incomplete and hypothetical. Factual observation alone is final. 

Now it might have been possible for a thinker familiar with this 
transformation to state, merely on the basis of the considerations 
just surveyed, the essential criterion of truth in our ideas about the 
world which they implied. Obviously, that criterion, simply put, is 
this: An idea is true if it corresponds in detail with the sense per- 
ceptions which it purports to explain. The self-evidence of rational 
apprehension is no adequate test of truth from this standpoint, 
neither is the clarity and distinctness with which an idea is intuited, 
as Descartes and Spinoza believed. But if its every feature is veri- 
fiable in observation, then it is shown to be true. However, as a 
matter of historical fact, clear formulation of this empirical criterion 
awaited the development of a psychological theory appropriate to 
the new scientific emphasis, and was first expressed in terms pro- 
vided by that theory. Its initial expression was very inadequate, but 
did not in practice lead to serious confusion. 

John Locke, a contemporary and friend of Newton, propounded 
an empirical psychology of cognition as an alternative to Aristotle’s 
dualistic doctrine and other theories w^hich reigned at the time. The 
decisive feature of his position concerned the origin of our ideas. 
To appreciate this position it is important to recall that Aristotelian- 
ism did not, any more than Platonism or the mathematical ration- 
alism of Spinoza, identify explanatory ideas with memory-images 
— ^the latter being preserved copies of particular perceptions, while 
the former are apprehensions of a universal form or essence. They 
are dependent on sense perception for their occurrence, but they 
transcend its specific and temporally limited character. As long as 
such theories prevailed, a radically empirical criterion of the truth 
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of ideas was not likely to be championed, since on these terms no 
one expected detailed correspondence between an idea and a per- 
ception. Now Locke, in attacking the rationalistic doctrine that the 
mind is equipped with certain innate ideas, went to the extreme of 
maintaining that all ideas are nothing but sense perceptions or their 
copies in memory and imagination. Their origin lay either in sensa- 
tion, which is the mind’s immediate commerce with external physi- 
cal objects, or in reflection, which is the mind’s perception of its 
own activities and operations. The mind can combine them in new 
ways, but all ideas are of exclusively empirical origin. Thus ideas are 
in effect reduced to images. There were, of course, difficulties in the 
way of explaining how images, which are alwa5^s particular, can be 
adequate to the universal function which ideas expressive of rational 
knowledge must perform 3 how, for example, can an image of a 
particular man, definite in stature, build, color, etc., convey knowl- 
edge of all men? This difficulty was to some extent met, on an 
empiricist basis, by Locke’s successor Berkeley. 

Hume’s Conception of Empirical Method 

In the situation prepared by these various circumstances arose one 
of England’s greatest philosophical thinkers, David Hume. Born in 
1 71 1, he challenged the reflective world by a series of important 
writings which appeared from the late thirties till after his death in 
1777. He was familiar with the development of empirical science, 
and was a convinced follower of Locke and Berkeley in their radi- 
cally empirical doctrine of the origin of ideas and of knowledge. 
From our standpoint, his most important contribution consisted in 
the formulation of a general criterion of truth on the foundations 
provided by his empiricist predecessors, and in his examination of 
the main doctrines of theology in the light of this criterion. 

Hume used the term ^fimpression” to denote an original per- 
ception, either of some external object or of some activity of the 
mind. He used the term “idea” to denote any later copy of such 
an impression presenting itself in memory or imagination. In view 
of the assumptions which he shared with Locke, idea as thus under- 
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Stood includes all explanatory laws and principles in science, philos- 
ophy, and religion, as well as all simple recollections of earlier 
experience. Now, since an idea is always a copy of some antecedent 
impression, Hume sees in this relation a general criterion which can 
be applied whenever any idea falls under our suspicion of being 
possibly false. His rule is: Trace it back to the impression from 
which it is derived. If it corresponds to that impression, then it is 
valid j if it does not correspond, then it must be abandoned as 
erroneous or corrected so that its meaning will correspond to the 
impression. Armed with this criterion of truth, Hume proceeds to 
examine some fundamental conceptions in science and religion. 

Although this formulation is entirely natural, in view of Locke’s 
and Hume’s preoccupation with the problem of the origin of ideas, 
it is seriously defective. Strictly speaking, no one can trace an idea 
back to the impression from *xhich it was derived. Such an impres- 
sion (or collection of similar impressions) occurred in the past and 
is now dead and gone. What we can do and actually do where 
possible is to compare the idea with some present impression of 
the same object, or of an object belonging to the same class. If I 
am in doubt as to whether my idea of the location of a certain 
book in my library is correct or not, what I do is to obtain a 
present impression of that location and compare the idea with it. 
Despite Hume’s mode of statement, however, his actual procedure 
takes account of this circumstance, so far as the nature of the 
problems which he wishes his readers to consider allows. His re- 
sults, then, are not vitally affected by this inadequacy. 

Let us begin with a summary of Hume’s application of this 
criterion to the scientific and philosophical conception of causality, 
for the result of this analysis has important bearings on his treat- 
ment of religious beliefs. The fundamental difiBculty which he faces 
here concerns the necessity that people ordinarily suppose to char- 
acterize a causal connection: they believe that the cause exerts some 
kind of compulsion over the effect, dragging it into existence 
willy-nilly. Given the occurrence of the cause, the effect not only 
does happen, it must happen — so, at least, we readily believe. This 
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“must,” however, raises a serious problem from the empirical 
standpoint. 

Hume’s method, of course, is to ask the question: From what 
impression is the idea of causal necessity derived? And his answer, 
reached by appealing to typical experiences of causal connection, 
is as follows: If we examine any particular instance of a cause- 
effect relation, we can discover in it only two essential features. 
First, the cause and the effect are contiguous in time. Second, the 
cause precedes the effect. But neither of these relations involves 
any necessity that the effect should follow on the occurrence of 
the cause. The eating of bread, experience teaches us, brings relief 
to an empty stomach. In any case of this relation, what we can 
observe is: first, an impression of the eatings then, following closely 
upon it in time, an impression of the cessation of hunger and of 
its natural organic accompaniments. Here is temporal contiguity, 
here is also precedence of the effect by the cause j but where is 
the impression underlying our notion that the effect “must” follow 
the cause, our assurance that any future occurrence of the cause 
will be followed by the occurrence of the effect? 

Suppose we expand the inquiry by taking into consideration 
other cases of the same causal connection. Each of them, taken 
alone, reveals simply the two factors just mentioned and nothing 
more, but by bringing together all our experiences of the same 
sort we may add a third important point to the analysis — namely, 
that every time we have eaten bread in the past our hunger has 
been satisfied by it. Still, however, we appear to find no impres- 
sion of necessity. The circumstance that we have always experienced 
such an effect to follow upon such a cause contains, of itself, no 
warrant that the same effect will follow upon the same cause in 
the future. What has not yet taken place is not certain to take place, 
and therefore its occurrence is not necessary. “Eating bread has 
always satisfied my hunger” is one proposition 3 “eating bread will 
satisfy my hunger in the future” is another proposition, and the 
latter cannot logically be deduced from the former. We all be- 
lieve it, of course, but that is not the point in question. What 
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we are after is an impression to underlie and justify our idea of 
necessity in this causal relation. 

The conclusion thus reached to Hume’s primary inquiry in this 
matter is that we cannot find any impression which would seem 
to give validity to the notion of causal necessity. It would appear 
to be an illegitimate and perhaps even meaningless idea. We expect 
the same effects alwaj’s to follow from the same causes, of course, 
but that expectation would appear to rest on no adequate empirical 
foundation. For aught we can tell, the course of nature may at 
any moment change, and entirely different effects might follow 
from familiar causes — or no regular effects at all. 

But a second, though closely connected, problem now arises. 
Since, according to Hume’s position, an idea is always a copy of 
an antecedent impression, there must be some experiential founda- 
tion for the idea of causal necessity or the idea would never have 
been entertained by anybody. What is the impression from which 
this idea actually derives, and how have we come to mistake for 
it a different impression which does not exist? 

Hume’s answer to this question rests mainly on an appeal to 
habit. If the eating of bread had only been followed by the cessa- 
tion of hunger on one single occasion in the past, and on other 
occasions had been associated with different occurrences, we should 
not expect that it would appease hunger in the future nor should 
we feel any necessity in the connection betw'een those two events. 
But the connection has been repeated many times in our experience, 
and we have noticed no case in which the antecedent (bread- 
eating) has not been followed by the consequent (satisfaction of 
hunger). This unfailing repetition has built up a vivid association 
in our minds betw'een the events thus regularly connected, and one 
aspect of that association is a strong habit of expectancy. Having 
an impression of the cause, our mind is inevitably carried to an 
idea of the effect — we confidently expect it, trustingly await it. 
Now, Hume holds, it is this vivid association in our minds, budt 
jp by habitual repetition of cause and effect in our past experience, 
hat underlies our feeling of compulsion in the connection between 
hem. The impression from w'hich the notion of necessity is really 
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derived is that of the smooth and easy transition in our minds 
from the impression or idea of the cause to the idea of the effect. 
The necessity is not in the external events — so far as our experience 
of them goes, the connection is entirely contingent and might 
fail at any time — ^it is in us, in our inevitable anticipation of the 
effect, given the cause. 

The idea of causal necessity is thus invalid if we interpret it 
to mean that there is some mysterious logical bond between cause 
and effect which compels the latter to follow upon the former. 
It is only valid if it is interpreted as psychological necessity — that 
is, as the inevitable expectation in our minds of the effect when 
the cause occurs, an expectation established by the constant con- 
nection between the two in our past experience.^ 

It is well to note at this juncture that Hume conceives the causal 
relation as the growing movement of empirical science had come 
to interpret it. The conception is quite different, both from that 
of Thomas and from that of Spinoza, for the context of ideas 
and attitudes in which it is embedded is of another order. For 
Thomas, causality is the intellectual principle by which we proceed 
in our quest from this or that particular of sense experience to 
the ultimate source of all reality and all good, on whose providen- 
tial care our eternal welfare depends. Its meaning, as applied to 
any specific connection of objects, is determined by the expectation 
that the mind can pursue that quest successfully, and by the whole 
network of assumptions which it involves. For Spinoza, causality 
is the relation between a defined essence and the detailed theorems 
which can be mathematically demonstrated from it, permitting 
a fundamental adjustment, based on clear and certain knowledge, 
to the necessary order whose nature is disclosed in the definition. 
It is evident that in both these sets of assumptions causality is so 
conceived that the notion of a primary or ultimate cause is essen- 
tial — ^In fact, the relation between particular causes and effects only 
validly holds because all alike are grounded in an absolute cause 

® Hume, Treatise on Human Nature^ Book I, Part III. Enquiry Concerning the 
Human Understanding^ Secs. IV-VII. 
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from which all flow in a determinate sequence. But the postulates 
underlying the conception of causality in modern empirical science 
are very remote from the ones dominating the thought of these 
men. They express a ruling interest in predicting and controlling 
future events in terms of the guidance provided by past experience 
of events of the same kind. From this standpoint the essence of 
causal connection is simply such a relation between two events as 
permits a confident forecast (and, if possible, control) of the later 
on the occurrence of the earlier. Constancy of experienced sequence 
between cause and effect is all that is required, provided we assume 
also that future experience will be like the past. In this context 
the meaning of causality seems to be such that the notion of ulti- 
mate cause is not at all involved. All causes and effects are par- 
ticular events in time, and are in principle capable of empirical 
observ’ation, so that predictions of what is going to transpire can 
be tested by our future experience. Hume, in common with most 
thinkers w'hose attitudes harmonize with those of empirical sci- 
ence and whose dominant conceptions have been molded by it, 
thinks of causality in these terms. This is indicated by his favorite 
illustrations, and by the kind of experience to which he turns when 
searching for the foundations of the idea of causal necessity. The 
bearing of this transformation in the meaning of the category of 
cause on religious problems is exceedingly important, as the follow- 
ing paragraphs will attempt to show. 

We shall now follow Hume in the application of his criterion 
of truth to the three important religious themes which he specifi- 
cally considers.® In each of these cases he does not formally begin, 
as he did in his analysis of causality, by asking from what impres- 
sion the idea under discussion is derived. But it is quite clear that 
this is the method of analysis which he constantly has in mind, and 
his examination proceeds exactly as it would were it guided by 
this question. For reasons to be later explained, we shall regard 
Hume in these arguments as spokesman for the agnostic point 
of view, and hence shall give no separate summary of its reasoning. 

° Excluding his treatment of the Natural History of Religion. 
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His Criticism of Belief in Miracles 

First, his treatment of belief in miracles.'* In view of what 
has been said, it is clear that Hume cannot consistently reject 
belief in miracles on the ground that would have been sufficient 
for Spinoza — ^namely, that the mind clearly intuits the world as 
a necessary order, in which every event is inexorably determined 
to happen by some definite cause. Hume’s discussion of causal 
necessity leaves no empirical support for such a contention. What 
he must do is to seek the impressions in terms of which belief in 
miracles is to be validated, if such validation is possible. Now, a 
miracle (as Hume defines it) is a 'violation of, or exception to, 
the laws of nature. It follows at once that no one could have any 
impression of a miraculous event. Nothing prevents, of course, 
his observing an exception to what he had previously regarded, in 
the light of his experience to date, as a law of nature. But if he 
did notice an exception he would — or should — ^at once reject the 
law as not being genuinely such, since only unexceptional regu- 
larity justifies the assertion of causal law. Its very meaning involves 
universality of occurrence. Consequently, experience of an excep- 
tion would remove the regularity in question from the class “laws 
©f nature” and reduce it to the status of a high probability, to 
which further exceptions would naturally be expected. It is im- 
possible, then, for us to experience a miracle directly.® But some- 

* Contained in Sec. X of his Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, 

® Hume fails to consider here the Catholic view which entirely rejects this 
contention. The rejection is based, of course, on the position, taken to be ade- 
quately established on other grounds, that the ultimate cause of the universe 
is a personal God, the so-called “laws of nature” being expressions of his orderly 
plan for the creation. Since, however, those laws are continually subject to his 
will, and since physical regularity is subordinate to his moral purpose for man, 
it is to be expected that physical law will occasionally be set aside in the interest 
of furthering such moral ends. When the devout Catholic, holding this back- 
ground of ideas, witnesses an extraordinary event he has no logical difficulty 
in experiencing it as a miracle, A law still remains a law after he has seen 
miraculous exceptions to it. The issue between Hume and such a point of view 
depends on whether this doctrine of God and of his relation to the physical 
order is warranted or not. Hume’s answer, therefore, to the Catholic view of 
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times the reports of others tell us of the occurrence of events 
which are violations of natural regularities hitherto, so far as 
our personal experience is concerned, entirely uniform. Under what 
conditions is it reasonable for us to accept such reports as true, 
i.e., to believe that those miracles actually occurred? This is the 
question to which the body of Hume’s discussion is addressed. 

Now this question, of course, for Hume, can only be properly 
answered by applying the empirical test. And this means, in effect, 
that we weigh our experience of the reliability of human testimony^ 
(and of the particular sort of testimony present in any given case) 
against our experience of the law of nature which, it is claimed, was 
violated, and decide which of the two is the more trustworthy. 
When I am told, for Instance, that at a certain place and time a 
dead man was raised to life I consider (or should, if nothing but 
application of the appropriate empirical test affected my judgment) 
which is the more likely: that such an extraordinary event, to 
which my previous experience offers no parallel, really happened, 
or that there was some mistake or deception in the sequence of 
testimony through which the report that it happened reached me? 
And I believe that it really occurred only if I am persuaded, after 
this reflective consideration, that such a mistake or deception in 
the testimony would be more extraordinary than the actual return 
of the dead man to life. The principle to apply, as stated by Hume, 
is ^^that no testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless 
the testimony be of such a kind that its falsehood would be more 
miraculous than the fact which it endeavors to establish” 5^ and 
even if it appear to be sufficient, its force is weakened in the belief 
that results by the influence of our uniform experience of the 
law of nature which according to it has been violated. 

What general conclusions emerge regarding the legitimacy of 
belief in miracles w'hen we make systematic use of this principle? 

Well, first, it is evident that our experience always affords as 
full and complete a proof as is possible that any alleged miracle did 

miracles is really g-iven in his treatment of the problem of God. See below, 
pp 218-227. 

^Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding (Open Court ed.), p. 12 1. 
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not really occur. For it would not be a miracle unless the kw 
supposed to be violated has been entirely uniform — ^unless, in other 
wordsj our experience of it hitherto has been entirely unexceptional. 
Judged in the light of past experience, then, the likelihood that 
the miracle did not occur is as great as any empirical likelihood 
could possibly be. On the other hand, our experience of the relia- 
bility of testimony is not by any means so uniform as our experience 
of such laws of nature as that dead men stay dead. We know that 
testimony is often mistaken, and that people frequently lie and 
deceive. The easy spread of spicy gossip is a case in point. Moreover, 
when reports of extraordinary events are concerned, love of the 
marvelous, a very strong human emotion, comes into play, and 
is apt to supersede the critical caution w^hich we otherwise usually 
observe in deciding what it is plausible to believe. The net result, 
so far, then, would be that the balance of empirical probability is 
always against testimony to the occurrence of a miracle. 

But other factors must not be forgotten. We know, second, that 
our personal experience is very limited and that many events take 
place which have not heretofore come within its reach. And we 
often learn of such events through the testimony of others. Now, 
since our own experience occasionally presents us with exceptions 
to regularities which had previously been quite uniform, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that we shall sometimes be apprised of such 
exceptions first by other people. With this consideration in mind, 
we see that it is just as unreasonable to be overskeptical as to be 
credulous in dealing with testimony. There are times when we 
ought to accept reports of events even though they announce the 
occurrence of violations of our uniform past experience 3 the ulti- 
mate empirical court of appeal indicates that there are cases when 
belief in such reports would be amply justified by the sequel. 
There is a group of instances, in other words, to which the general 
comparative principle reached in the preceding paragraph does 
not apply. In them testimony is more likely to be trustworthy than 
the conclusion naturally drawn from our own previous experience. 
What canons ought to guide us in selecting these cases? 

Hume himself gives a considerable part of the answer to this 
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question^ If the testimony to an exceptional event is given by a 
siifficient number of men, reporting independently of each other, 
and agreeing in every relevant detail 3 if they are men of good 
sense, education, sober critical judgment, and unquestioned integ- 
rity j if they had nothing to gain by falsehood or deception; if 
the event in question occurred publicly and in a well-known part 
of the world so that the records describing it could be checked 
further; and if there are plausible analogies between it and events 
with which our experience has made us familiar — ^then it may be 
reasonable to accord a balance of favorable judgment to the testi- 
mony and enlarge our own experience by its aid. Hume does not 
add the further point which modern science has come to emphasize 
in this connection, namel}’, that repetition of the event under con- 
trolled conditions is necessary if our belief is to be entirely confi- 
dent. This, however, is in many cases impossible. When these 
circumstances conspire together in testimony to a novel occurrence 
it W’ould be foolish to refuse credence simply because our own 
narrow experience fails to include instances of such an event. 
Experience itself teaches that under these conditions testimony is 
usually reliable. 

Hume, however, notes that none of the tales of extraordinary 
events recorded in popular tradition and greedily accepted by un- 
critical minds conform to these requirements, and therefore con- 
cludes that none of them can legitimately be believed by one who 
seriously applies as decisive the empirical criterion. 

But there is a third important consideration. Miracles which 
are announced as a foundation for belief in a religious system — 
as warrant for the supernatural claims of a special revelation — ^are, 
according to Hume, so patently untrustworthy that they can be 
confidently rejected without serious examination of the testimony 
supporting them. There are several reasons for this contention. 
For one thing, testimony to the occurrence of such miracles is 
always found to fail in one or more of the characteristics just men- 
tioned which are requisite to justifiable belief. Those wondrous 
events happened among ignorant and superstitious people; records 

pp. 12^5 i34.f. 
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about them rarely agree and were never critically checked when 
the evidence was fresh and readily available. For another, religious 
fervor is naturally allied, as experience teaches^ with certain quali- 
ties w^hose tendency is opposed to reliability and full integrity. “A 
religionist may be an enthusiast, and imagine he sees what has 
no reality: he may know his narrative to be false, and yet perse- 
vere in it with the best intentions in the world, for the sake of 
promoting so holy a causey or even where this delusion has not 
place, vanity, excited by so strong a temptation, operates on him 
more powerfuly than on the rest of mankind in any other circum- 
stances j and self-interest with equal force. His auditors may not 
have, and commonly have not suifEcient judgment to canvass his 
evidence: what judgment they have, they renounce by principle 
in these sublime and mysterious subjects: or if they were ever so 
willing to employ it, passion and a heated imagination disturb the 
regularity of its operations. Their credulity increases his impudence: 
and his impudence overpowers their credulity.^^® Still another 
reason lies in the fact that different religious systems, each claim- 
ing to possess the sole supernatural revelation to mankind, appeal 
in substantiation of their claims to the same kind of testimony. 
We cannot reasonably believe any of the miracles thus reported 
without believing them all, for the evidence is similar 5 but we 
cannot reasonably believe them all, for the revelations they authen- 
ticate contradict each other at certain vital points. Hence we have 
no recourse but to reject all these testimonies to extraordinary 
events as the product of credulity and delusion. Religious miracles, 
then, are shown by experience entirely to fall under the general 
principle first above formulated. *^^It is experience only, which gives 
authority to human testimony j and it is the same experience which 
assures us of the laws of nature. When, therefore, these two kinds 
•of experience are contrary, we have nothing to do but subtract 
the one from the other, and embrace an opinion, either on one 
side or the other, with that assurance which arises from the re- 
mainder. But according to the principle here explained, this sub- 
traction, with regard to all popular religions, amounts to an entire 

* Ibid.y pp. 123 f. 
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annihilation; and therefore we may establish it as a maxim, that 
no human testimony can have such force as to prove a miracle, 
and make it a just "foundation for any such system of religion.”® 
It might be objected, Hume observes, that in the case of religious 
miracles our ordinary waj's of deciding what is probable or improba- 
ble do not apply, for the being held responsible for these won- 
drous events possesses infinite power to do whatever he might wish.^® 
His answer to this objection reveals more emphatically than ever 
the fundamental place that he gives to the empirical criterion 
of truth and his complete confidence in it. Suppose there be such 
a being; still, the only way in which we learn what he does is 
by our experience of his productions in the usual course of nature. 
Violations of what we had taken to be the laws of nature, and 
likewise violations of truth in the testimony of men, are due, then, 
ultimately to him, and we are still reduced to our past observation 
of such matters if we are to judge intelligently which of these 
two kinds of violation is most likely to be present in any given 
case. Since our experience show's that violations of truth in the 
testimony concerning religious miracles are far more common 
than such miracles themselves, w'e naturally form the appropriate 
general resolution governing our beliefs which such experience 
teaches. 


His Arguments Regarding Belief in God 

But can we reasonably believe that there is such a being as 
men call God.? Is the evidence from which this idea is derived 
adequate to prove it valid? 

In Hume’s day the conception of God common to all theological 
parties W'as that of the First Cause of the universe. Behind and 
jeyond the various chains of secondary causes and effects, reason 
leemed to demand an original initiator and necessary ground of 
he w'hole complex of events composing the world. As each particu- 
ar occurrence must be accounted for by a particular cause, so the 

^ Ibid. j p. 134. 

^ Ibtd.j p. 135. 
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entire structure and order of things must be explained as the effect 
of a First Cause. Hume applies his empirical principles to the 
examination of this contention.^^ 

Two general arguments are offered, and each of these emphasizes 
two distinct considerations. The first argument raises the question 
whether the very conception of First Cause is not logically and 
empirically unjustifiable. The second assumes its legitimacy and 
deals with the question: What kind of being would a cause of the 
total experienced universe be? 

One consideration emphasized in connection with the first argu- 
ment is that the notion of a First Cause would seem to be super- 
fluous. Take a chain of twenty events, the first being cause of the 
second, the second of the third, the third of the fourth, and so on. 
The first, of course, will be the effect of the last event in some 
preceding sequence. Now, in thus assigning the cause of each of 
these twenty events in detail, have we not provided all the causal 
explanation that is requisite in the case? Each event in the chain 
is causally accounted for — ^what more do we seek? ^Tn such a chain, 
or succession of objects, each part is caused by that which preceded 
it, and causes that which succeeds it. . . . But the whole, you 
say, wants a cause. I answer, that the uniting of these parts into 
a whole, like the uniting of several distinct counties into one 
kingdom, or several distinct members into one body, is performed 
merely by an arbitrary act of the mind, and has no influence on 
the nature of things. Did I show you the particular causes of 
each individual in a collection of twenty particles of matter, I 
should think it very unreasonable, should you afterwards ask me, 
what was the cause of the whole twenty. That is sufficiently ex- 
plained in explaining the cause of the parts.”^^ 

The other consideration brought forward as part of the same 
general argument points toward a more radical conclusion — ^that 
the conception of First Cause is not merely superfluous but also 

“•The works which deal systematically with this problem are his Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion^ Natural History of Religion^ and Sec. XI of his 
Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding. 

^Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion^ Part IX. 
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meaningless. Here Hume wishes us to think seriously of his analysis 
of the empirical foundations which give significance to the cate- 
gory of causality. He has there shown, he believes, that a single 
experience of an event affords no basis for the use of this concept. 
Such an event is empirically neither cause nor effect. To apply 
these terms with meaning we must have two temporally con- 
tiguous events whose conjunction has been repeated in various 
experiences j only then can be built up the vivid anticipation of 
an effect on observation of its cause which distinguishes a case of 
causality from one of mere temporal succession. When, then, we 
experience an event otherwise than as a term in such a regularly 
repeated conjunction, there is no basis for calling it either a cause 
or an effect — it just exists. Now the universe taken as a whole is 
in exactly this case. There is only one cosmos j it is a unique entity. 
We have had no experience of the production of various worlds, 
so as to tell w’hat antecedent experience, if any, bears a regular 
relation to the appearance of a universe^ in the nature of the case 
such experience is impossible. How, then, can we significantly 
think of the universe as an effect at all? 

Or— what comes to the same in practice— if we persist in calling 
such a unique entity as the universe an effect, how can we make 
any rational conjecture whatever as to what its cause might be? 
In advance of experience we cannot tell in the least what sort of 
svent will be regularly connected with any other sort of event — 
vho would suppose beforehand that the time of descent of a falling 
)ody would be connected with its distance from the center of the 
iarth rather than with its weight? Well, if we have had no direct 
xperience of a cause preceding the emergence of its effect, are we 
lot quite helpless in trying to decide what sort of entity that 
ause would be? much doubt whether it be possible for a cause 
0 be known only by its effect ... or to be of so singular and 
articular a nature as to have no parallel and no similarity with 
ly other cause or object that has ever fallen under our observation. 

: is only w'hen two species of objects are found to be constantly 
mjoined, that we can infer the one from the other 5 and were an 
Feet presented which was entirely singular, and could not be 
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comprehended under any known sfedes, I do not see that we 
could form any conjecture or inference at all concerning its cause. 
If experience and observation and analogy be, indeed, the only 
guides which we can reasonably follow in inferences of this nature j 
both the effect and cause must bear a similarity and resemblance 
to other effects and causes which we know, and which we have 
foimd, in many instances, to be conjoined with each other.”^® 

Were this argument entirely sound and convincing, it would 
be quite conclusive and would hardly require supplementation by 
further discussion. Hume is aware, however, that only the few 
converts to his analysis of causality would be persuaded by it and 
he is, perhaps, not perfectly sure in his own mind that this radical 
application of his principles is cogent. After all, even a very singu- 
lar effect will show some analogies to other effects which we have 
experienced in constant conjunction with their causes, and do we 
not ordinarily assume the right to make constructive use of such 
analogies in explaining an unusual occurrence, even though we 
have had no opportunity to observe its cause? In Hume’s day the 
most widely used proof of God was an analogical proof of this 
kind. The scientists, led by the great genius Newton and encour- 
aged by the philosophy of Descartes, had taught the educated world 
to think of the physical and astronomical universe as a vast ma- 
chine, like a clock in the regularity, intricacy, and mutial adjust- 
ment of its many motions. Now a clock is the effect of the intelli- 
gent activity of a clockmakerj hence, so it was reasoned, the 
universe so similar to it must be the effect of an intelligence vaster 
than the clockmaker’s, but likewise similar. Hume could not en- 
tirely reject this argument. He felt its force in his own thinking 
when the mood of thoroughgoing skepticism was absent, and he 
was not sure that his empirical criterion required its complete aban- 
donment. He was sure, however, of two principles which were 
being constantly violated in the theological discussions of this 
problem, and in his longest work on religion, the Dialogues Con- 
cermng Natural Religion, it is these principles which he is most 

^ Enquiry^ pp. 156 f. 
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concerned to emphaslxe. We turn, then, to the second main argu- 
ment which he develops. 

Suppose we grant that it may be legitimate to think of the whole 
experienced universe as an effect, and to define God as its Author 
or Cause. What attributes does the observed evidence permit us 
justifiably to assign to this Cause, and what degree of perfection in 
each of those attributes may we suppose him to possess? 

In discussing this question, Hume is concerned first to emphasize 
that a fair assessment of the evidence on which we here rest shows 
that any analogy whatever capable of being used as a clue is ex- 
ceeding!}' weak. So weak is it, in fact, that if we cannot maintain 
a complete suspension of judgment (which, where it is possible, 
would be the most reasonable attitude) we should recognize that 
am' positive conclusion has only a slight probability of being true. 

The phenomena of the universe are so varied in their properties 
that selection of any one kind of event as especially analogous to 
the whole and therefore as providing a key to its nature is extremely 
hazardous. “Can a conclusion, with any propriety, be transferred 
from parts to the whole? Does not the great disproportion bar all 
comparison and inference? From observing the growth of a hair, 
can we learn an}thing concerning the generation of a man? Would 
the manner of a leaf’s blowing, even though perfectly known, 
afford us any instruction concerning the vegetation of a tree?”^^ 

In the next place, when we examine the total impression that the 
universe makes upon us, it is not by any means clear that its 
similarity to a machine is so much closer than other similarities, 
that the analogy of an intelligent author can be confidently given 
preference. Taken as a whole, the universe shows analogies with 
an animal, or a plant, or a colony of organisms, at least as plausibly 
as mth a machine. But if we were to draw our key from those 
analogies, the First Cause would be conceived as a principle of 
generation, not as an intelligence.^^ Moreover, even though we 
decide to cast our lot for the mechanical analogy, and appeal to 
an intelligent author, must we not proceed to view him in turn 

^Dialogues, Part II. 

^ Ibid., Parts VI, VII. 
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as an effect and inquire after his causer^® In our experience^ intelli- 
gence is not a self-explanatory thing 5 it has its own causal condi- 
tions through whose operation it arises. This circumstance surely 
Indicates that, if we hold the universe to be the effect of intelli- 
gence, we must likewise hold the intelligence that produced it to 
be the effect of some more remote cause. And this latter will point 
still further — we are lost in an infinite regress. But if, seeing the 
futility of this procedure, we decide that it is necessary to stop 
somewhere, why not stop before we have taken the first step 
beyond the experienced effect? Why not simply say that there is 
some principle of order operative in the material universe, ac- 
counting for those features in it which resemble a machine, and 
take no dubious second step, such as identifying that principle with 
a divine intelligence, at all?^^ Finally, if we blink at all these 
difficulties, we still must recognize that intelligence, in a being 
supposed to be the omniscient author of the entire universe, is 
so very different in its properties from intelligence as we experience 
it that it becomes questionable how far the adopted analogy has 
definite meaning. Intelligence in man is “a composition of various 
faculties, passions, sentiments, ideas j united, indeed, into one self 
or person, but still distinct from each other. When it reasons, the 
ideas . . . arrange themselves in a certain form or order, which 
is not preserved entire for a moment, but immediately gives place 
to another arrangement. New opinions, new passions, new affec- 
tions, new feelings arise, which continually diversify the mental 
scene, and produce in it the greatest variety and most rapid suc- 
cession imaginable. How is this compatible with that perfect im- 
mutability and simplicity which all true Theists ascribe to the 
Deity? By the same act, say they, he sees past, present, and future 5 
his love and his hatred, his mercy and his justice, are one indi- 
vidual operation. ... No succession, no change, no acquisition, 
no diminution . . . He stands fixed in one simple, perfect states 
nor can you ever say, with any propriety, that this act of his is 
different from that other, or that this judgment or idea has been 

^ Ibid., Part IV. 

Ibid., Part IV. 
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lately formed, and will give place, by succession, to any different 
judgment or idea.” Should we not affirm that ^^a mind, whose 
acts and sentiments and ideas are not distinct and successive 5 one 
that is wholly simple and totally immutable 5 is a mind which has 
no thought, no reason, no will, no sentiment, no love, no hatred 3 
or, in a word, is no mind at all. It is an abuse of terms to give 
it that appellation.”^® 

The conclusion to this line of reasoning seems to be that while 
the evidence indicates the presence of some principle of order in 
the world, and while there is some analogy between this principle 
and human intelligence so that we cannot entirely reject the solici- 
tation upon our minds of this clue to the ultimate explanation of 
things 3 yet if we interpret the divine intelligence so as to give 
it positive meaning in terms of similarity to human reason, its 
plausibility almost evaporates, and the likelihood of its being the 
true explanation is exceedingly small. Of course, if we do not 
give it positive meaning by reference to the only intelligence with 
which we are acquainted, our own, appeal to a divine mind is 
appeal to a mere name 3 in this case we have no genuine explana- 
tion at all.^^ 

The First Cause, then, is a being who at most may be somewhat 
like an intelligence. But what moral attributes can we legitimately 
assign him, and what degree of perfection in any attribute which 
the evidence justifies ascribing to him at all? Here Hume insists 
on a principle 'which flatly denies the Catholic assumption that the 
cause of various degrees of perfection in any quality must be the 
superlative perfection of that kind. It is, in fact, more frankly in- 
consistent with that position than is his predictive conception ojF the 
causal relation with the Catholic interpretation of it as produc- 
tive efficiency. This principle is that when we have no direct ex- 
perience of a cause, but know it solely by inference from an effect 
which it has produced, ^Ve must proportion the one to the other, 
and can never be allowed to ascribe to the cause any qualities but 
what are exactly sufficient to produce the effect. A body of ten 

“ Ibid,, Part IV. See also Part III. 

‘^Ibid,, Parts XII, II, IV. 
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ounces raised in a scale may serve as a proof that the counterbal- 
ancing weight exceeds ten ounces, but can never afford a reason 
that it exceeds a hundred. If the cause assigned for any effect be 
not sufficient to produce it, we must either reject that cause, or 
add to it such qualities as will give it a just proportion to the 
effect. But if we ascribe to it further qualities, or affirm it capable 
of producing other effects, we can only indulge the license of con- 
jecture, and arbitrarily suppose the existence of qualities and ener- 
gies, without reason or authority.”^® We must not, in brief, under 
such circumstances, suppose a cause in any respect greater than 
the effect, but one exactly equal to it and no more. ‘‘Allowing, 
therefore, the gods to be the authors of the existence or order of 
the universe; it follows that they possess that precise degree of 
power, intelligence, and benevolence, which appears in their work- 
manship; but nothing farther can ever be proved, except we call 
in the assistance of exaggeration and flattery to supply the defects 
of argument and reasoning.”^^ 

What ensues when we apply this principle to determine the 
attributes that may properly be assigned to God, and his degree 
of perfection in each of them.? Well, as to the attribute of power, 
he must possess this in very high degree, to account for the vast- 
ness of the forces which are displayed in his effect. We may not, 
indeed, ascribe to him infinite power, but his power is clearly very 
great.^^ As to intelligence, or wisdom, the conclusion above reached 
applies: if we can properly call God intelligent at all, he must be 
so in very high degree, but a serious doubt remains as to how far 
the attribute is allowable. When we come to the moral qualities 
— justice, benevolence, mercy — ^the only conclusion supported by 
the evidence is that the being responsible for the universe is en- 
tirely neutral on these matters. The economy which he has insti- 
tuted is adapted to secure the continued existence of individual 
animals and their species, but not their positive happiness or well- 
being. Pain and suffering are widespread among sentient creatures, 

’“Enquiry, pp. 143 f. 

Ibid., p. 144. 

“Dialogues, Part V. 
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and their ubiquity is inconsistent with benevolence in the deity, if 
we suppose him possessed of superior power and wisdom.-^ 

“Look around this universe. What an immense profusion of 
beings, animated and organized, sensible and active! You admire 
this prodigious variety and fecundity. But inspect a little more 
narrowly these living existences, the only beings worth regarding. 
How hostile and destructive to each other ^ How insufficient all 
of them for their own happiness! How contemptible or odious to 
the spectator! The whole presents nothing but the idea of a blind 
Nature, impregnated by a great vivifying principle, and pouring 
forth from her lap, without discernment or parental care, her 
maimed and abortive children 

To be sure, if we w^ere fully assured by some a friori demonstra- 
tion that the universe is the creation of a being infinite in wisdom 
and goodness as well as in power, the presence of widespread misery 
in human and animal experience W’^ould not be sufficient ground 
for rejecting that conclusion. We should be greatly astonished at 
it, and wonder why the actual achievements of such a being are 
so disappointing in comparison with what w^e should expect from 
him beforehand j the main sources of evil would seem, so far as 
we can tell, to be entirely avoidable for an architect supreme in 
wisdom and power. But at the same time we should be sensible 
of the limitations of our finite judgment in such matters, and recog- 
nize that there may be some solution of this apparent contradic- 
tion which surpasses our comprehension. However, our situation 
is not this. We know of no such a friori demonstration. We have 
to determine the nature of the cause solely from the effect which 
is spread before our observation. And since the effect includes a 
vast amount of vice, misery, and disorder, as well as their opposites, 
we can only legitimately infer a cause which is proportionate to 
the effect in all these respects.-^ Were it not for the high degree 
of uniformity and mutual adaptation in the objects composing 
the world, w^e should be tempted to embrace the dualistic hypoth- 

^ Ibid,, Part X. 

^Ibid,, Part XI. 

^ Ibid,, Part XI. Enquiry, pp. 146, 149. 
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esis of an ultimate principle of evil contending with a good power 
for control of the universe; but on the whole this is less plausible 
than the view that the original cause possesses neither the ethical 
virtues nor their opposites. It is morally neutral. We find it true, 
to be sure, that the ordinary course of experience, while not adapted 
to secure human happiness, is in general such as to encourage moral 
excellence, at least in sagacious men. It is the case that ‘Virtue is 
attended with more peace of mind than vice, and meets with a 
more favorable reception from the world. . . . According to the 
past experience of mankind, friendship is the chief joy of human 
life, and moderation the only source of tranquillity and happiness.”"® 
However, this circumstance establishes neither morality nor wis- 
dom in the author of nature, for many men do not learn this lesson; 
all that is proved is an order of events such as to suggest the con- 
clusion to those who have the wit to draw it. 

His Explanation of Belief in Immortality 

So much for Hume’s treatment, by his empirical method, of 
the problem of God. But the principle of causal explanation just 
discussed is of such great historical importance that it deserves 
further examination; it has, morever, a vital bearing on his brief 
consideration of immortality, for which such an examination may 
prepare us. 

Why this difference between Hume’s assumptions concerning the 
relation of a known effect to the cause inferred from it and the 
assumptions of the Catholic philosophers faced with the same prob- 
lem.? Why is the former so confident that such a cause may not 
properly be assigned a degree of perfection exceeding the degree 
displayed in the effect, while the latter are equally confident that 
supreme perfection may legitimately be attributed to it? 

The answer seems to lie in the larger context of interests' and 
attitudes, to which reference has already been made, in which these 
two modes of reasoning arose. The Catholic thinkers were not 
primarily concerned that their causal category should supply a basis 

Enquiry, p. 148. 
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for prediction and control of the natural events explained by its aid 5 
what they wished was to trace a systematic relation between facts of 
experience and a Supreme Being in whom man^s longing for an 
infinite good might be satisfied. In this context causality was natu- 
rally pictured as essentially ^fimpartation” 5 whence^ it was con- 
fidently asked, could a universe containing all grades of perfection, 
and especially containing a species moved by an urge toward un- 
limited good, derive its reality save from a being eternally possess- 
ing infinite perfection? Hume shared the dominant interests of an 
age grow’ing in power to anticipate and control physical nature, and 
finding in the new empirical science, wfith its emphasis on prediction 
and verification, an adequate instrument for enhancing and guiding 
that powder. In this context a notion of causality was naturally 
assumed which implicitly harmonized with these motives — ^its es- 
sence w^as not impartation, but constancy of observable connection. 
Governed by such a standpoint, empirical science found it necessary 
to insist on the validity of Hume^s principle of quantitative and 
qualitative equivalence between any cause and its effect 3 the cause 
cannot be supposed to contain any fundamental properties or any 
quantity of energy not displayed in the effect. This necessity arises 
from the following consideration: If, beginning with an observed 
effect, one attributes to its cause any more qualities or forces than 
are requisite to produce that effect, he will inevitably predict, from 
contemplation of that supposed cause, a different kind of effect than 
the one originally experienced."’^ Such prediction will in the nature 
of the case be unverifiable. He will expect, in brief, from the opera- 
tion of his cause, effects which experience will not confirm, because 
he has assigned to the cause powers which the original observation of 
its effect did not justify. This cannot be held legitimate in an age 
whose dominant motive is quest for control of future events by 
exact and dependable anticipations about their occurrence. 

It is in the hopes of the pious for perfect bliss in a celestial after- 

^In terms of the Catholic assumptions, no such prediction is permissible. An 
absolutely perfect Cause having been established, it is clear that none of its 
effects could be absolutely perfect. Otherwise we should have two perfect beings, 
hence two gods, and the demonstrable unity and simplicity of the deity would 
be violated. 
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life that Hume finds this fallacy in its most irresponsible form. 
Since all our impressions are of happenings in this life, there can 
in the nature of the case be no empirical validation of the idea of 
future rewards and punishments in another world — no justification 
for the optimistic expectation of the faithful for eternity in paradise. 
Whence arises this indefensible idea? According to Hume, it is born 
of the fallacy just described. From a very imperfect w'orld, viewed 
as an effect, people infer a cause endowed with supreme perfection. 
Then, turning back from that cause to the effect with which their 
thinking began, they say: Surely this sorry w’orld is not the full 
product of the infinite wisdom and goodness of such a being; 
there must be another, invisible world, in which his perfect nature 
is adequately displayed, and where obedient worshipers may share 
his incomparable glory. But to reason thus is to correct one mistake 
by making another. 

‘What must a philosopher think of those vain reasoners who, 
instead of regarding the present scene of things as the sole object 
of their contemplation, so far reverse the whole course of nature 
as to render this life merely a passage to something farther; a porch, 
which leads to a greater, and vastly different building; a prologue, 
which serves only to introduce the piece, and give it more grace and 
propriety? Whence, do you think, can such philosophers derive their 
idea of the gods? From their own conceit and imagination surely. 
For if they derived it from the present phenomena it would never 
point to anything farther, but must be exactly adjusted to 
them. . . . 

“Are there any marks of a distributive justice in the world? 
If you answer in the afiirmative, I conclude that, since justice here 
exerts itself, it is satisfied. If you reply in the negative, I conclude 
that you have then no reason to ascribe justice, in our sense of it, 
to the gods. If you hold a medium between affirmation and nega- 
tion, by saying that the justice of the gods, at present, exerts itself 
in part, but not in its full extent; I answer that you have no reason 
to give it any particular extent, but only so far as you see it, at 
fresenty exert itself.”^® 

“ Enquiry y pp. 149 f. 
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This summar}^ of Hume’s application of his empirical principles 
to religious issues will indicate that the resulting philosophy of 
religion is essentially traditionalist in its fundamental conceptions 
and essentially negative or skeptical in its outcome.^^ Its conceptions 
are traditional in the sense that prevailing theological definitions of 
God, miracle, etc., are accepted 3 no question is raised as to the 
possibility of revised definitions which might be more adequate to 
experience and more serviceable to religious thought in an age 
dominated by the empirical standpoint. There is nothing here com- 
parable to Spinoza’s boldness in radically altering the religious 
structure so as to harmonize it with scientific assumptions and 
methods adopted on other grounds. Its outcome is negative in the 
sense that the important items in the theological creed thus empiri- 
cally tested are met with the verdict ^^Not proven,” and are either 
eliminated as unw’orthy of any sort of belief or shown to possess 
a very low degree of probability. It should be observed that these 
convictions are not disproved, either 3 there is always the possibility 
that further empirical evidence may alter our assessment of the 
case, and in any event human experience is no competent measure 
of the universe of reality. There may be a host of entities in the 
cosmos of which, on account of their inaccessibility to our per- 
ceptual and cognitive faculties, we can have no acquaintance what- 
ever. The point of Hume’s arguments is not that we may rightfully 
deny the existence of what we cannot perceive. It is that by tracing 
ideas to relevant observations we may show the complete unreason- 
ableness of accepting beliefs unjustified by the perceptual evidence. 
Many things may exist in which we yet have no right to believe, 
because belief in them is incapable of empirical verification. Hume’s 
challenge to his adversaries, in brief, is this: Do you believe any- 

^It should be added that Hume sometimes expressed a point of view sug- 
gesting* that there were times when he questioned the applicability of his 
empirical principles to religion, and was inclined to feel that possibly religion 
rests on a kind of mystic faith which cannot be rationally justified but which 
nonetheless has a certain validity. In some of these passages he probably had his 
tongue in his cheek, but it is not clear that he did so in all. See Enquiry^ pp, 
137 f., 175; and the speeches of Demea in the Dialogues. 
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thing? Produce the empirical evidence. If you cannot produce 
adequate evidence you have no business to believe — although, to be 
sure, you likewise have no business to deny that the belief may be 
true. 


Nineteenth Century Empiricists in Religion 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century the outstanding 
champions of this point of view regarding religion were J. S. M ill , 
Leslie Stephen, T. H. Huxley, and Herbert Spencer. These men 
gave it the later development and formulation in terms of which it 
is now an influential mode of thought among educated people, 
particularly those whose reflective habits have been deeply influ- 
enced by the postulates and methods of empirical science. One of 
their most important contributions — for which Mill and Huxley 
were mainly responsible — ^was the freeing of the empirical criterion 
of truth from its unfortunate earlier dependence on a theory of the 
origin of ideas. By them it was stated in terms of the actual pro- 
cedures of successful inductive science. There the ultimate appeal 
is to the present facts of observation or experiment whose occurrence 
is implied by the hypotheses whose truth is in question. Such facts 
constitute the “evidence” for the truth of the ideas which lead to 
expectation of their presence, and accordingly adequacy of empirical 
evidence becomes the general mark of truth in their statement of 
the empiricist position. 

In one respect Herbert Spencer hardly belongs in this group. 
Though resting upon the foundations provided by empirical science, 
he was essentially a constructive metaphysician, confident that he 
could prove many things about the realm which transcends human 
experience and which others were content to regard simply as 
unknown. For him, examination of both science and religion demon- 
strates the existence of an inscrutable power behind the observable 
phenomena — ^the Unknowable, whose inner essence is intrinsically 
incomprehensible by finite minds, but which is nonetheless the 
ultimate source of the forces displayed in nature and in human life. 
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The traditional doctrines about this power he, of course, held to be 
inadequately evidenced, and incapable of proof.®® 

J. S. Mdl wrote a lengthy essay on “Theism,” whose purpose, 
like that of Hume, w'as to test, in the light of the empirical evidence, 
the traditional doctrines of religion.®^ His result is very similar to 
Hume’s except on two points. He believes that observed fact, while 
failing to support the doctrine that the Intelligence probably re- 
sponsible for the present order of the universe is actuated solely by 
love for his creatures, nevertheless gives a low degree of probability 
to the conclusion that he does desire their good.®® And since there 
is some preponderance of evidence in favor of an intelligent and 
benevolent pow'er as the First Cause of the world. Mill explicitly 
encourages his readers to allow a hopeful imagination to dwell on 
this possibility, on the ground that such optimism stimulates our 
higher feelings and energy of moral devotion, while it need not 
blind our estimate of the relevant evidence or the actual degree of 
probability which the latter yields.®® 

Mill thus swung slightly to the right of Humej T. H. Huxley 
moved rather to the left. And in doing so he provided the name 
under which those who since his day have in general cast in their 
lot with this trend in religious philosophy prefer to be known. 
Why not, Huxley asked, adopt without qualification the principle 
characteristic of the empirical scientist when working in his chosen 
field — the principle that conclusions should be accepted only when 
supported by adequate empirical evidence and that an entirely un- 
committed mind should be maintained elsewhere? Why indulge 
belief in any proposition when the probability in its favor is so low 
that there is no possibility of convincing an opponent of its correct- 
ness; especially when the issue is such that there seems no likelihood 
that our limited human faculties will ever light upon decisive evi- 
dence concerning it? Whenever such questions are raised, is not the 
appropriate answer simply: I do not know? 

“ H. Spencer, First Princifles, Part I. 

“ Three Essays on Religion, pp. 125-257. 

“ Ibtd.y pp. 242 f., 1 90 fit. 

Ibid., pp. 244-250. 
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Huxley coined the term ^^agnostic”^'^ to apply to those who joined 
him in answering these questions in the affirmative. Such thinkers 
are not atheists, for they do not presume positively to deny the 
being of a God^ they are not theists, for evidence sufficient to sup- 
port belief in such a being seems to them lacking. They do not 
know about matters which lie beyond conclusive empirical verifica- 
tion 5 they strongly doubt whether anyone else, whatever his claims, 
really knows about them either^ and in the case of beliefs concerning 
supernatural entities, they do not expect that this limitation to man’s 
knowledge will ever be overcome. In matters of religion as tradi- 
tionally defined, agnosticism seems to them the only honest and 
modest position to take. And the adjective ^^honest” is used advis- 
edly, for Huxley is at pains to insist that the issue raised by 
agnosticism is more a moral than an intellectual one. ^^The founda- 
tion of morality is to have done, once and for all, with lyings to 
give up pretending to believe that for which there is no evidence, 
and repeating unintelligible propositions about things beyond the 
possibilities of knowledge.”^^ When, accordingly, a brief definition 
of this religious philosophy is given, both the moral and intel- 
lectual aspects are included. ^^Agnosticism is not properly described 
as a ^negative’ creed, nor indeed as a creed of any kind, except in so 
far as it expresses absolute faith in the validity of a principle, which 
is as much ethical as intellectual. This principle may be stated in 
various ways, but they all amount to this: that it is wrong for a man 
to say that he is certain of the objective truth of any proposition 
unless he can produce evidence which logically justifies that cer- 
tainty. This is what Agnosticism asserts 5 and, in my opinion, it is 
all that is essential to Agnosticism. ... Yet the application of that 
principle results in the denial of, or the suspension of judgment 
concerning, a number of propositions respecting which our con- 
temporary ecclesiastical Agnostics’ profess entire certainty.”^® And, 

®* Etymologically, the term means a ‘%ot-know-ist 3 ^ The Greek roots are 
**a-privative” and the verb ‘‘to know.” 

Huxley, Essays ti'pon Controversial Questions (New York, 1889), p. 183. 
This and the following quotation from the same volume are reprinted by courtesy 
of D. Appleton-Century Company. 

^ Ibid.y pp. 350 f. Cf. also pp. 281 f. 
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for HuxleVj all propositions about the existence and operation of 
supernatural beings are included within this number.^”^ W. K. Clif- 
ford states this principle in more extreme and provocative form as 
follows: ^‘^It is wrong always, everj^where, and for anyone to be- 
lieve anything upon insufEcient evidence.”^® 

Let us summarize the relation between religion and science from 
the standpoint of the type of religious philosophy now before us. 
In terms of the established conceptions of religion, this relation is 
conceived to be one of thoroughgoing opposition. Science is built on 
the method of appeal to observed facts. Religious doctrines are 
unverifiable by that method, hence they must rest on assumptions 
quite irreconcilable with those of science. But the empirical pro- 
cedure appears universally valid to the champions of this philosophy 
— at least wherever observable facts are at all concerned, and in 
what significant question are they not concerned? Theology is thus 
left completely without scientific justification, unless a very low 
favorable probability, quite insufEcient for proof, in the case of 
certain doctrines, be regarded as justification. 

The statement just made is that the “established conceptions” of 
religion are in opposition to this standpoint. It should be observed 
that all Its prominent representatives occasionally suggest that a 
conception of religion is possible which would remove this opposi- 
tion. Spencer’s reconciliation has already been noted 5 likewise, 
Hume’s intimation that religion may possibly rest on a foundation 
quite other than that of reason and experience. Huxley and J. S. 
Mill anticipate, in certain passages, the central idea of contempo- 
rary humanism, to be discussed in Chapter IX. In Huxley’s case 
these expressions are brief and remain undeveloped 5®® in J. S. Mill 
the proposal is elaborated in an essay of some fifty pages.^^ It 
remained without effective influence, however, until the present 
generation. 

®‘ Huxley, it should be noted, denies that agnosticism is a religious philosophy. 
He IS using this phrase, however, in the narrow and positive meaning given it by 
his theological opponents. Essays^ p. 285. 

^ In ‘^The Ethics of Belief,” (Lectures and EssaySy Stephen and Pollock ed., 
Voi. ri.) 

^Essays upon Some Contr adverted Questions^ p. 288, 

" The second of his Three Essays on Religion^ entitled the “Utility of Religion.” 
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Empiricism and Moral Problems 

We may consider briefly the bearing of the point of view now 
under consideration on moral problems.^^ Just as direct observation 
is the source and criterion of truth, so in the eyes of empiricism 
immediate experience of pleasure and pain, happiness and misery, 
is the origin of our ideas of good and evil, and provides the standard 
by which to judge them. If such terms are to have definite signifi- 
cance for us they must be traced back to and validated in these 
direct and indubitable feelings of joy or suffering with which all 
people are familiar. This means that every attempt on the part of 
theologians to set up a supposed standard of human good which is 
derived elsewhere than from such immediate experiences — from 
tradition, metaphysical theorizing, or supposed supernatural author- 
ity — is decisively rejected as not only empirically unverifiable but 
also exploitive and humiliating in its social consequences. Hume 
challenges those who find such a criterion in the promises of future 
reward or punishment contained in a sacred book 5^^ Mill assails 
the thinkers who try to discover it In the laws of behavior of non- 
human nature Huxley insists that It cannot be found in the factors 
which the theory of evolution shows to be effective in the course of 
organic history And religion, according to Mill, falls into a 

“■The problem o£ freedom, in any sense which has rendered it a challenging* 
issue to religious minds, loses all force from the standpoint of empirical skepticism, 
and hence is not discussed in the text. Since causal necessity everywhere is reduced 
to vivid anticipation of an effect, based on regularity of prior experience, there is 
no ground for the feeling that human acts are under the control of some fateful 
and metaphysical necessity. The traditional notions of determinism and of freedom 
become meaningless. In terms of this viewpoint, the opposite of freedom, if the 
latter be given an intelligible sense, is simply constraint. Man is free whenever 
he is not prevented, by physical force or social pressure, from doing what he 
wishes to do. Freedom is thus an essentially practical problem j so far as it retains 
theoretical significance it belongs to educational or social philosophy. As such, it 
regains a religious bearing for humanism, and will be referred to in the chapter on 
that type of religious philosophy. See below, p. 381. 

^ Enquiry y Sec. XI. 

" In the first of the Three Essays on Religion^ entitled ‘‘Nature.” 

Evolution and Ethics (1894 ed.), especially pp. 79-86. 
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slavish and degraded obscurantism if the true empirical founda- 
tions of good and ill are forgotten when we face the perplexities of 
the problem of evil in the world. His treatment of this matter 
should be connected with an argument of Hume which has been 
mentioned above. Hume there admitted that if we had a cogent 
a -priori demonstration of a benevolent deity this problem need not 
distress us: we could reasonably believe, despite appearances, that 
the course of events is bemg guided toward our ultimate good. 
Only, since such a demonstration is lacking, our belief or disbelief 
in the deity must be decided from the appearances. Now, in Mill’s 
day, as at other times, there were thinkers who attempted to recon- 
cile man’s experience of pain and misery with their faith in a 
righteous God by saying: The God responsible for these things 
must be good, but his goodness is evidently different from and 
superior to that of his weak and finite creatures. The facts indicate 
that he is not good by the standards applicable to our judgment of 
human conduct, therefore he must be good in some other and higher 
sense. But an empirical approach to the nature of good and evil 
cannot allow any such plea to pass. Mill sees in this reasoning a 
disastrous and stultifying moral confusion} against those who em- 
ploy it he explodes in a femous paragraph: 

“When we mean diflFerent things we have no right to call them 
by the same name, and to apply to them the same predicates, moral 
and intellectual. Language has no meaning for the words Just, 
Merciful, Benevolent, save that in which we predicate them of our 
fellow-creatures 5 and unless that is what we intend to express by 
them, we have no business to employ the words. If in affirming 
them of God we do not mean to affirm these very qualities, differ- 
ing only as greater in degree, we are neither philosophically nor 
morally entitled to affirm them at all. ... If in ascribing good- 
ness to God I do not mean what I mean by goodness} if I do not 
mean the goodness of which I have some knowledge but an incom- 
prehensible attribute . . . which for aught I know may be a totally 
different quality from that which I love and venerate . . . what 
do I mean by calling it goodness? and what reason have I for 
venerating it? . . . To assert in words what we do not think in 
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meaning, is as suitable a definition as can be given of a moral false- 
hood. • . . 

“If, instead of the ‘glad tidings’ that there ejdsts a Being in 
whom all the excellences which the highest human mind can con- 
ceive, exist in a degree inconceivable to us, I am informed that the 
world is ruled by a being whose attributes are infinite, but what 
they are we cannot learn, nor what are the principles of his govern- 
ment, except that ‘the highest human morality which we are capable 
of conceiving’ does not sanction them 5 convince me of it, and I will 
bear my fate as I may. But when I am told that I must believe this, 
and at the same time call this being by the names which express and 
affirm the highest human morality, I say in plain terms that I will 
not. Whatever power such a being may have over me, there is one 
thing which he shall not do; he shall not compel me to worship 
him. I will call no being good, who is not what I mean when I 
apply that epithet to my fellow-creatures 5 and if such a being can 
sentence me to hell for not so calling him, to hell I will go.”^® 

The principle upon which Mill takes his stand in this vigorous 
blast is that all our moral judgments are misleading or meaning- 
less unless they are verifiable in terms of direct human experience 
of good and bad. Just as, then, the appeal to empirical fact has upset 
the theological dogmas of traditionalism by showing them to be 
without foundation, so the same appeal in the realm of moral 
experience exposes the obscurantism into which an intellectually 
baffled orthodoxy is likely to fall and replaces it with a source of 
moral clarity and assurance. 

But this assurance is such in the presence of direct experience 
only. Pain and pleasure, when we have them, cannot be denied; but 
guidance of conduct by the prospect of pain and pleasure in the 
future is a matter of probability. Here, as elsewhere m dealing with 
empirical facts that have not yet occurred, probability is the guide 
of life. We expect the future to be like the past, similar effects 
continuing to follow similar causes, and in general orient our actions 
on that basis, but there is no guarantee that in any given case our 
expectation will be satisfied, and exact similarity is not even to be 

^Examination of Sir William HamiUon’s FhUosofhy, (2d ed,), pp. loi fiF. 
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hoped for. Certainty, outside of mathematics, is a chimera 3 we must 
adjust ourselves to living by a balance of evidence that never 
amounts to perfect proof. 

The bearing of agnosticism on pressing contemporary social 
problems may be dismissed with a few words. As in the case of the 
religion of science, no unequivocal corollaries can be drawn herej 
only a general tendency may be noted. Most of those who are 
agnostics in their religious philosophy have been strongly influenced 
by the social standpoint of utilitarianism, whose fundamental con- 
tentions are that human good must be interpreted in terms of direct 
experience of pleasure and happiness, and that each man’s claim 
to the enjoyment of good is equal to that of any other man. The 
application of these principles to specific social problems has meant, 
in general, what is now commonly described as ^^nineteenth cen- 
tury liberalism.” The utilitarians were vigorous leaders in opposing 
the more distressing forms of human exploitation, In supporting 
the trend toward democracy, and in championing the freedom of 
the individual to think, speak, and act without regulation by the 
state except so far as regulation is necessary to protect the same 
freedom for others. Agnostics in religion today will usually be 
found to share these social attitudes, but no general conclusion can 
be drawn as to their position on the political and economic issues 
which have more recently become the center of debate. 

In summarizing, for purposes of comparison, the main assump- 
tions of agnosticism, it will be best to depart slightly from the form 
previously used. There is really only one fundamental assumption, 
but it has various implications when considered in relation to the 
problems of morals and religion. 

The Major Disputed Assumption of Agnosticism 

The ultimate test of the truth of an idea consists in its corre- 
spondence with the relevant facts disclosed in sense perception 3 the 
ultimate test of goodness or badness consists in human experience 
of pleasure and pain. 
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1. Implications Concerning Man’s Moral Situation 

a. He is without certainty of the attainment of good or avoid- 
ance of ill in the future. 

b. Probability is therefore the guide of life. 

2. Implications Concerning Metaphysical Knowledge 

a. Knowledge of ultimates is not verifiable by perceived facts. 

b. Causality means nothing more than constancy of perceived 
antecedence. 

c. Skepticism is hence the only reasonable attitude in meta- 
physics 3 the hypotheses of empirical science alone are capable 
of becoming verifiable knowledge. 

3. Implications Concerning the Supernatural 

a. Supernatural beings or events cannot in the nature of the case 
be perceived by the senses. 

b. Testimony regarding their supposed effects uniformly lacks 
adequate evidence. 

c. Neither belief in nor denial of their existence is therefore 
appropriate for human minds. 
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Chapter VII 
ETHICAL IDEALISM 


The Interrelations of Metaphysics, Religion, and 
Morals 

A common thread runs through all the philosophies of religion 
so far discussed. This is the supposition that the core of religion 
lies in, or at least depends on, certain metaphysical beliefs. God is 
conceived as the ultimate cause and sustainer of the order of the 
universe of which we and our doings are a part j correct knowledge 
about him as so defined is essential to religion and, indeed, is its 
foundation. The skeptics with whom we were occupied in the pre- 
ceding chapter share this supposition with other philosophers,^ and 
this is why they are skeptics j for them, such knowledge transcends 
human competence. 

We are now to examine a type of religious philosophy, exceed- 
ingly influential since it was first formulated, which rejects this 
supposition. For it, the essence of religion is not metaphysical 
knowledge, but devotion to moral duty. The threefold relation 
obtaining between religion, metaphysics, and morals in previous 
religious philosophy is in its case radically transformed. Catholi- 
cism, Protestant fundamentalism, and Spinozism all agree in treat- 
ing religion as dependent on metaphysics, and morals as dependent 
on religion, although they are not agreed in their detailed inter- 
pretation of this dependence. For all of them, we can only tell 
what is right and good for men to do by first understanding the 
nature of the universe in its bearing upon our welfare. Now 
agnosticism had made morals autonomous, but no systematic, posi- 

^ Except in their occasional redefinitions of relig’ion which have been noted. 
See above, p. 334. 
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tive reconstruction of religion had resulted.^ From the standpoint 
of ethical idealism this further step is taken, and a different con- 
ception of morals renders it possible. Not only are moral principles 
conceived to be independent of metaphysical knowledge 5 moral 
values are the key to the ultimate nature of things. Religion is 
grounded on ethics, and theology is derived from ethical truths. 
Metaphysical knowledge is either denied, with the agnostics, or is 
itself radically transformed into an ofFshoot of moral devotion. The 
gist of the matter, for the previous types of philosophy (excluding 
agnosticism), is: I understand my universe 5 I find there God and 
his absolute lawsj hence it is clear what I ought to do. For the 
present type, it is rather: I see what I ought to do 3 hence God and 
the world in their relation to me become clear. 

To take this position is to make a daring assertion of man’s 
moral competence. It means claiming the right to reinterpret the 
nature of God in terms of our moral experience, instead of humbly 
submitting that experience to the judgment of a God believed to 
possess moral character and authority independent of our interpreta- 
tions. It is to say: God must be what man’s moral insight demands 
that he bej if not, he is no God. 

When first baldly stated this seems like a very radical transforma- 
tion of religious philosophy. Yet, if we survey the history of 
religion with sympathy for this point of view, there is much to 
suggest that in essence it amounts merely to conscious recognition 
of a fundamental aspect of religious progress frequently exempli- 
fied. When the tenth century Hebrew picture of Yahweh as a 
jealous, martial chieftain was replaced in the prophets by the 
picture of a just and merciful universal ruler — ^what is this but 
insistence that later and higher moral ideals have a right to super- 
sede earlier and lower ones in man’s conception of the nature of 
God? When the prophetic picture was itself transformed, under 
the influence of the exile and of contacts with Persia and Greece, 
into the idea of a father tenderly caring for the individual and 

®The agnostics, of course, had to regard the moral life as autonomous, since 
they rejected both religion and metaphysics as traditionally conceived but did not 
reject moral theory. 
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seeking his eternal good — ^what is this but a further insistence on 
the same principle? And when, in Protestant countries, the notion 
that God makes salvation available to man only through the 
ministrations of the Catholic hierarchy gave way to the conviction 
that he offers salvation directly to the individual, free from intel- 
lectual and social bondage— what is this but another illustration, 
taken from an age characterized by revolt from the pretensions of 
human authority and the corruptions of ecclesiastical control? Ac- 
cording to the religious standpoint now to be studied, man has 
many times effectively exerted the right to reinterpret God in the 
light of his own growing insight into w'hat is truly great and good, 
but before the rise of this philosophy he had not consciously ex- 
pressed that right as a guiding prindple of his creed. This is its 
distinctive and significant contribution to religious thought — ^the 
bold affirmation of the doctrine, as a sound foundation for religion, 
that man’s moral duty is supreme and that theological doctrines 
must humbly conform to it. 

Kant’s Major Problem 

The man who first gave clear enunciation to this view of religion 
is the German philosopher Immanuel Kant, who lived from 1724 
to 1804, and whose mature philosophy was presented in a series of 
epoch-making works published between 1781 and 1790. Kant was 
reared in a household which united simple and earnest piety with 
stern devotion to moral duty. The effect of this early seasoning of 
his mind w^as that when he later became completely skeptical of 
traditional theology he nevertheless retained a firm assurance that 
there is something essentially sound both in the religious attitude 
and in the main convictions to which it leads, provided only that 
they are interpreted aright. It was one of the great tasks of his life 
to reach the true interpretation, and it is our first business in this 
chapter to see how he carried out this task. 

Kant was the intellectual heir of rationalistic metaphysics and 
theology, on the one hand, and of empirical science, on the other. 
He was most fully acquainted with the former in the gtdse it had 
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taken in the philosophy of Leibnitz, as systematized and codified by 
Christian Wolff. Lack of space forbids treatment of the ideas of 
these men} an exposition of them is not essential to an understand- 
ing of Kant’s ethico-philosophical novelties. He was familiar with 
the latter in the scientific w'ork of Newton, and before he formulated 
the fundamentals of his philosophical system he became acquainted 
with the empirical skepticism of Hume. 

If we follow Kant’s development, as revealed in his early 
writings, it becomes clear that the historical opposition between the 
rationalist and empiricist points of view took deep root in his mind, 
and gradually became sharpened until he finally saw a clue and 
invented a method which seemed to promise their reconciliation. 
For, after having swung several times from one of these positions 
to the other, he became convinced that truth does not all lie on 
either side in the controversy} the rationalists must be right in 
certain of their fundamental contentions, and the empiricists in 
others. His central problem, therefore, as a philosopher, became 
that of synthesizing these two opposed points of view — ^not, of 
course, by piecing them together in the superficial fashion of an 
eclectic, but by a thorough analysis of all relevant problems under 
the guidance of a central principle. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this was for him a mere 
technical problem in philosophy. Ks early training forbade that 
possibility. Beneath the apparently abstract issue of philosophical 
method he saw a much larger problem and one of far deeper human 
concern. He saw a serious and widening cleft between religion and 
science, in both of which he profoundly believed and whose har- 
monious adjustment he realized was a major challenge to human 
thought. His philosophy became the first systematic reconciler of 
these two great human interests in the distinctively modern sense 
of that phrase. 

^It will be worth our while to note why this challenge had 
become peculiarly provocative in Kant’s day, and why it appeared 
vitally connected with the otherwise technical issue between rational- 
ism and empiricism. Let us recall that prior to the work of Newton 
the influential trends in science had rested upon a rationalistic 
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rather than an empirical foxmdation (except in the now antiquated 
Aristotelian sense of empiricism), and that this foundation had 
been naturally and easily conceived in a form quite harmonious 
with the main contentions of the established religious creed. God 
had created the mathematical order of the universe, some phases of 
which man as sdentist succeeds in rediscovering by the same rational 
processes of intuition and causal deduction that prove the existence 
of God himself. The medieval unity of religion and science still, in 
essence, remained, especially for those who dared to follow Spinoza 
in identifying God with the geometrical structure of the universe. 
But Nevton, hailed as the greatest and most successful scientist of 
the new era, had combined, in his conception of scientific method, 
mathematical deduction with empirical verification, and his ulti- 
mate emphasis was laid on the latter. This meant that the final test 
of truth, as the empiricist philosophers, especially Hume, came to 
see, was no longer intuitive clarity or deductive consistency, but 
verifiability by one of the senses. Apart from verification through 
observation, an explanatory idea remains an hypothesis merely j and 
if it be intrinsically incapable of such verification we cannot possibly 
establish its truth and may be forced to pronounce it quite meaning- 
less. Many men of an empirical temper of mind sensed the threat 
to religious ideas involved in this transformation of science — ^the 
threat which Hume ventured to expose and discxoss. Supernatural 
entities appeared simply incapable of empirical verification, as the 
latter process was effectively employed in the new science. In brief, 
rationalism seemed to provide a demonstrative foundation for the 
truths of religion; empiricism seemed to remove all their support 
and to issue in thoroughgoing skepticism. It naturally took two 
generations after the appearance of Newton’s major works for these 
consequences to become sufficiently clarified so that philosophers 
might assess the result; this accoxmts for the fact that it was the 
micidle of the eighteenth century before men influenced by these 
historical factors began to see clearly the yawning fissure between 
science and religion which has troubled so many thinkers since. 

Now Kant, as we have seen, believed firmly that there was 
something profoundly true in religion; he was also deeply im- 
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pressed by the remarkable achievements of Newtonian science. 
Here, at last, he thought, was a structure of exact and verifiable 
knowledge about the world. It was knowledge capable of indefinite 
growth and progress, for its foundations were securely established 
in universal experience, and its method made sure that every exten- 
sion of knowledge likewise conforms to our common, direct expe- 
rience of the facts to which it pertains. Kant did not appreciate in 
this empirical method all the corollaries that later philosophy of 
science has found significant, but he did realize quite fully that the 
objectivity and demonstrability of factual truth in the new science, 
which virtues he very highly prized, were dependent on its empiri- 
cism — ^its appeal to sense perception as the ultimate way in which 
reality is disclosed to our minds. In realizing this he was acknowl- 
edging a far sharper conflict between science and religion than 
European thought had faced since the days of Greek philosophical 
skepticism. It seemed that if men were to move ahead in the pursuit 
of verifiable knowledge they must abandon the faiths of religion as 
entirely ungrounded j if they were to hold firmly to the latter they 
must turn their backs on the most promising intellectual movement, 
daily winning new champions, that the Western world had seen. 
The broad problem of Kant’s philosophical career must be under- 
stood in terms of this context j it is the problem of attaining a 
penetrating understanding both of science and of religion as major 
expressions of man’s rational life, with the task of reconciling them 
on a basis that could never be shaken. In the midst of his detailed 
analyses of intricate logical and epistemological matter? it is easy 
to forget this fact, but if we are to comprehend his philosophy it 
cannot safely be forgotten. 

To appreciate the essential features of Kant’s influence on subse- 
quent philosophy of religion it is necessary first to follow the main 
outlines of his theory of knowledge and his ethical philosophy. His 
reasoning on these matters provides the main intellectual back- 
ground for understanding the reinterpretation of religion as de- 
pendent on moral principles, which is now a distinctive point of 
view in Western religious philosophy. In the following exposition 
of his philosophical foundations we shall, of course, omit every- 
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thing that is not required to clarify their bearing on the basic issues 
of religion. 

Kant’s theorj’ of knowledge was systematically elaborated in his 
Critique of Pure Reason, whose first edition was published in 1781, 
and whose second appeared in 1787. In dealing with this subject, 
his sjmthesis of rationalism and empiricism gives, in general, the 
palm of victor}’ to the empiricists j the major emphasis of the con- 
clusions established is that human knowledge is limited to the realm 
of perceptual experience, metaphysics and supernaturalism proving 
totally unable to justify their claim to pose as knowdedge. Science, 
on the Newtonian model, is shown to be adequately grounded and 
is given legal right to proceed on its conquering career, while the 
skeptics are proved to be essentially correct in their estimate of 
religion. At first sight Kant’s technical formulation of his problem 
in this book has nothing to do with religion. ^^How are synthetic 
judgments a priori possible?^’ is his question. But the issue of 
religion versus science is deeply involved in this apparently unex- 
citing problem. 

Let us see how this is the case.^ The opposite of “synthetic” is 
“analytic.” Now an analytic judgment (i.e., assertion) is one whose 
predicate is contained in the meaning of the subject. Consider an 
example. “Bodies are extended.” Since we could not define the 
term “body” without including the circumstance that it occupies 
space, it is evident that the concept “extended,” which constitutes 
the predicate of this judgment, is contained in the meaning of the 
concept “body” which forms its subject. A synthetic judgment, on 
the other hand, is one whose predicate is not contained in the mean- 
ing of the subject. “This body is two feet long.’^ Since it is not 
involved in the meaning of the term %ody” that the object to 
which it refers have any particular length, this judgment is evi- 
dently not analytic, but synthetic. There remains for elucidation in 
Kant’s question the phrase prioriP A judgment is a priori when 
it is asserted without appeal to experience of the objects about 
which it is affirmed. The opposite of a priori is posteriori^^ and 
a judgment is a posteriori when it rests upon experience of the 

* Critique of Pure Reason (Kemp Smith trans.), pp. 41 E. 
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matters concerned. “The next tree that I shall see is an oak” is an 
a friori judgment 3 “the tree that I have just examined is an oak” 
is an a posteriori judgment. 

Now it is evident, according to Kant, that we face no serious 
difHcuIty when we ask how analytic judgments are possible, i.e., how 
we can legitimately and with assurance assert them. Since in their 
case the predicate of the judgment is already contained in the con- 
notation of the subject, such a judgment consists simply in unfold- 
ing part or all of the subject's meaning. We need here no appeal 
to experience to support us, for if anyone should dispute such a 
judgment and assert, for example, that some bodies are unextended, 
his predicate would obviously contradict what is implied by his 
subject. The principle that we must not contradict ourselves is all 
that we need invoke in justifying the afSrmation of such judgments. 
And experience of bodies could not disturb us, for we should by 
definition refuse to classify as a “body” anything experienced as 
unextended. Nor, also, is there any serious difiiculty in determining 
how synthetic judgments a posteriori are possible. If, having just 
looked at a tree, I declare it to be an oak, the basis of that judgment 
and of my assurance in making it is evidently my experience of the 
tree — ^the visual perception of those features which identify it as 
an oak. 

But how are synthetic judgments a priori possible? How, in 
advance of experience of an object, can we assert anything about it 
that goes beyond what is contained in the meaning of the term by 
which we refer to it? We should naturally suppose, before examin- 
ing the matter thoroughly, that such judgments are impossible. 
There is, however, indubitable evidence, according to Kant, that 
they actually exist and are confidently used in cognition. Our task is 
to explain this unexpected and interesting circumstance. 

First, all judgments in the science of mathematics are synthetic 
judgments ct priori. Take the simple assertion in arithmetic that 
y + 5 = 12. The subject of this judgment is that part of the equa- 
tion which stands on the left of the sign of equality. If we analyze 
the meaning of this subject we find just three concepts — ^the concept 
“seven,” the concept “five,” and the concept “addition” as an opera- 
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tion to be performed. Analysis does not indicate the predicate of 
the judgment at allj to establish that, we need actually to carry out 
the addition, and this is a s}*nthesis of 7 + 5, not an analysis. But 
might not such arithmetical judgments be a fosteriorP, Do they 
not rest on the experience which has taught us that whenever we 
add seven objects and five objects we have twelve objects'^ No, the 
most that we could say a 'posteriori is that this has regularly been 
the case in the past ; there would be no guarantee that future addi- 
tions of seven and five would produce twelve. We are quite con- 
fident, however, that they must do so 5 we recognize a necessity 
connecting this subject and this predicate which does not permit any 
alternative result. The presence of such necessity shows that the 
judgment is not derived from experience nor subject to its falli- 
bilities, but is a priori. Kant adds illustrations from geometry, to 
establish the same result in that field. 

Second, some of the most important judgments in physical 
science are likewise synthetic judgments a priori. Consider, for 
example, the affirmation, basic to all explanations in the physical 
sciences, that every event has a cause. Can we derive the predicate 
of this judgment from analysis of the subject? No, analysis of the 
concept ^^event’^ discloses as its meaning merely “an occurrence in 
time.’^ To say that it must have a cause is to say something more 
than is implied in the mere concept of event. And, again, this 
judgment is evidently a priori^ not a posteriori. If its ground were 
experience, wx could merely say that the events so far observed 
have proved to be causally determined 5 nothing could be affirmed 
about events in the future. But here, too, there is evidently a neces- 
sity for which an a posteriori explanation does not account. The 
entire enterprise of science rests on the assumption that no event 
happens spontaneously, or by chance — ^there must be a cause de- 
termining it to occur as it does. And no defeat met under the 
guidance of that supposition is admitted to be final. Hence the 
judgment must be a priori. 

Finally, metaphysical judgments also prove to be synthetic 
judgments a priori. And here the bearing of Kant^s inquiry on 
religion becomes evident. For metaphysics and theology are not 
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separated for Kant 5 the metaphysical judgments with which he is 
vitally concerned ar,e those which give expression to the funda- 
mental tenets of the Christian faith. That the world has an ultimate 
ground, that the human soul is free and immortal — these are the 
affirmations to which he typically turns when dealing with meta- 
physical questions. Now no such proposition is analytic. We mean 
by “world” simply the aggregate of all the external phenomena of 
our experience j nothing is implied thereby as to whether or not it 
had a beginning in time and a creative cause. We mean by “soul” 
the bond of unity in all our internal experiences j but as such it has 
no reference to any particular temporal duration, nor does it involve 
either presence or absence of causal control of those experiences. 
And the same propositions are clearly a friori rather than a fos- 
terioru We have no acquaintance with the world as a whole. All 
that experience has done, or could do, is to present us with a very 
small portion of the world, over a quite limited period of time. 
And certainly we have had no experience of its origin, nor of its 
end. Thus such affirmations about the world as metaphysics ven- 
tures to make must be one and all a friori, A like conclusion 
emerges with regard to its judgments about the soul. Experience 
can only tell us that the soul has existed from the time of its birth 
to the present moment 5 here is no possible basis for proof that it is 
destined henceforth to exist forever. The assertion that it is 
immortal is obviously a friori. 

Contrary to our expectation, then, synthetic judgments a friori 
would seem to be possible — ^at least some of them, and in some 
sense. To be sure, if we only found them in metaphysics (or the- 
ology) we might be skeptical on the matter. For in this field dis- 
agreement among experts and lack of objective demonstration 
reign 5 nothing is permanently settled and there is no systematic 
progress. This situation might easily suggest that the kind of 
judgment with which such speculations are concerned is invalid. 
But the most certain sciences we know — for what knowledge is more 
certain than mathematics and mathematical physics? — ^likewise rest 
on synthetic judgments a friori. These sciences can prove their 
conclusions to anyone capable of understanding the problems to 
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which they afford answers 5 their foundations are not upset with each 
new generation, but continued advance is possible on the basis of 
results already established. We cannot appropriately be skeptical 
regarding the a 'priori synthetic judgments in them. But we obvi- 
ously need to understand this strange and challenging caldron of 
unexpected circumstance. 

Kant^s famous question — how are synthetic judgments a prio 7 'i 
possible: — is to be taken in this context. What fundamental factors, 
he is asking, in the world and in the structure of the mind which 
seeks to understand it, explain the presence and function of these 
judgments: And, especially, how are w^e to account for the fact that 
the synthetic a priori judgments proffered in metaphysics, on 
which the creed of religion has been supposed to rest, do not seem 
to possess the same competence and validity that we find in the 
judgments of which mathematics and the foundations of physical 
science are composed^ What consequences emerge for the nature 
and limits of human knowledge? These are the problems to which 
the Critique of Pure Reason seeks a solution. 

His Theory of Knowledge 

Kant is convinced that the rationalists were right in their con- 
tention that the cognitive mind is self-active 3 it cannot properly be 
regarded as a passive recipient, and duplicator through memory, 
of impressions externally given. Reason has a structure, capable of 
being disclosed through analysis, and the terms of this structure 
are innate concepts in the sense that they will always be exemplified 
in any cognitive enterprise on which mind embarks. But, on the 
other hand, these concepts, of themselves, have no content and 
therefore no truth. They are empty forms, without substance and 
devoid of creative power. Their content is derived entirely from 
experience. The empiricists were right in insisting that there is no 
knowledge apart from experience, no cognition of which experience 
does not supply the necessary body. Their mistake lay in supposing 
that ideas are nothing but copies of impressions, and that simple 
impressions are passively received by the mind. There is, to be 
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sure, for Kant, a process wherein the mind merely accepts what is 
presented to it — namely, sensation, which yields the qualities that 
we directly feel in the appearance of an object — but in all the 
higher cognitive processes, even perception, mind is active, molding 
the immediate presentation in ways demanded by its own structure. 
Thus experience, if we mean by it anything more than a blind and 
unorganized chaos of sensations, is a joint product of external 
objects, which determine the quality of sensation, and the structure 
of the mind actively occupied in cognizing them.^ 

Kant expresses this twofold character of experience by using the 
traditional categories of matter and form in a novel way. Sensa- 
tion, controlled by its object, supplies the matter of experience, 
exhibited to us in the qualitative character of a perceived thing — 
its color, its sound, its smell, its feel. But there is always a form, 
supplied by the mind itself. This form is a principle of structure, 
or order, which disposes the matter of experience in a certain way, 
gives it a certain organization, imposes upon it a network of regular 
relationships. What we call experience is the sensed matter thus 
coherently formed 5 it is not the medley of sensation considered by 
itself. To experience the sun is not just to bask torpidly in its 
warmth, with all activity of thought quelled. That is what an 
animal might do. But human experience is rational, which means 
that it involves distinctions, relations, patterns of shape and motion, 
in which objects are perceived and to which their changes conform.^ 
Now it is clear that if we take experience in this way, our ques- 
tion — how are synthetic judgments a priori possible? — is to be an- 
swered primarily by an analysis of the form of experience supplied 
by the cognitive mind. For the matter of sensation, being produced 
from the outside, is a fosteriori^ while form, being the very 
structure of the mind, is a friorL Form is what we experience withy 
inevitably, for that reason, determining the relational pattern of 
whatever our experience is about. Consequently, a synthetic judg- 
ment a friori is simply the assertion that anything experienced 
must necessarily conform to one or another of the ways in which 

* Ibid.y pp. 21-23, 9*^* 

® Ibid.^ pp. 65 f. 
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the mind is prepared to experience it. What those ways are in detail 
can, of course, only be disclosed by the mind’s examination of its 
own essential structure, and Kant proposes to guide us through 
such an examination. 

The analysis which Kant offers holds that the structure of the 
cognitive mind is complex, involving three distinct faculties, inter- 
related in certain definite w’ays. Each of these faculties imposes 
upon experience its own formal contribution, which is therefore 
necessarily present in every object as known. 

First, there is the faculty of sensibility., which organizes expe- 
rience at the lowest level, that of direct perception. The forms 
which it contributes are space and time. To perceive anything as a 
definite object is not merely to receive a horde of sensations — ^it is 
to dispose them in a certain order of coexistence and of succession, 
so that the object gains geometrical character and participates in 
duration. It is to fit the object into the infinite patterns of space and 
time, which are not affairs of sense-quality but a kind of network in 
virtue of which intuited quality takes on the property of extension 
and becomes subservient to principles of measurement. Consider 
the perception of a blackboard. It is not experienced as a chaotic 
jumble of blackness, without shape, size, or internal structure. It is 
a definite object, ordered in space and enduring in time, with defi- 
nite relations to other objects which surround it. According to 
Kant, what makes it the latter rather than the former is the faculty 
of sensibility, imposing on the raw material of sensation its dis- 
tinctive forms of space and time. The mind does not receive that 
material merely as sensory quality, impressing no stamp of its own 
upon it. It receives it as the content of a spatial object and a tem- 
poral event.® 

Second, there is the faculty of understanding. Its function pre- 
supposes that of sensibility; that is, it operates not on the raw 
material of sensation, but on that material as already ordered in 
space and time. This involves certain important limitations on its 
functions which will soon be explained. But at present we need 
simply note that to understand anything is more than to perceive 

‘Ibid., pp. 65-67. 
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it. It means comprehending it in terms of certain relations %vhich 
go beyond what is involved in spatio-temporal structure alone. The 
clearest illustration of the presence of this faculty is found in causal 
understanding. For two events to be apprehended as causally con- 
nected they must already be perceived as standing in the relation of 
temporal succession. But many pairs of events exhibit succession in 
time without the earlier being cause of the later. To comprehend 
two events as in causal relationship thus means adding to the 
temporal order, provided at the level of direct perception, a further 
necessary structure with a distinctive pattern of its own. This added 
contribution is the work of the faculty of understanding. Kant finds 
no fewer than twelve forms provided by this faculty on the basis 
of the spatio-temporal organization of sensations which its opera- 
tions presuppose. He calls these “categories,” to distinguish them 
from the two forms of sensibility} causality and existence are his- 
torically the most important.’’ 

Third, there is the faculty of reason, whose function supervenes 
upon that of understanding as the latter upon that of sensibility. 
It presupposes that the sensory material upon which it operates is 
already ordered in space and time and structured in accordance with 
the twelve categories. Its contribution consists of three “ideas,” 
which provide a further determination not implied by either the 
forms or the categories. And two of these, at least, are religious 
ideas. But before we examine the essentials of Kant’s doctrine about 
them it is necessary to note the main conclusions reached with 
regard to his original problem, as a result of his analysis of sensi- 
bility and understanding. 

How are synthetic judgments possible a -priori, and how comes 
it that those judgments found in mathematics and physical science 
are objectively valid, permitting confident growth in the sciences 
which build upon them? 'Well, if space and time are forms of the 
mind, necessarily imposed in cognition upon all experienced objects, 
then those objects clearly must conform to whatever is involved in 
the essential structure of space and time. Otherwise they could 
never be perceived as objects. Now, as fer as space is concerned, its 

'’Ibid; pp. 93, i 04 ff. 
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essential structure is expressed, so Kant maintains, in the axioms of 
Euclidean geometr}^ No wonder, then, that we find synthetic 
judgments a friori in the demonstrations of geometry, and that 
they are cogent to all normal minds! When the mind thinks about 
any spatial entity in accordance with those axioms it is but retracing, 
in the shape and figure of a presented object, a pattern of order 
whose origin lies within itself — ^in its faculty of sensibility, without 
whose operation no such presentation could be given at all. That 
pattern simply expresses the way in which the mind is intrinsically 
disposed to order an object at the level of perception. Kant tries 
with less success to show the same kind of intimate connection 
between the structure of time and the principles of arithmetic, 
interpreting the latter as ultimately based upon the operation of 
counting the successive units of a series. The outcome of these dis- 
cussions is that, on the one hand, w^e understand how it is that the 
mathematical sciences consist of synthetic judgments a friori^ and, 
on the other hand, we see that common sense and scientific thought 
are entirely right in trusting these judgments — ^in making them the 
foundation of assured knowledge about the world. Deriving from 
the nature of the mind, they are necessarily valid of all entities 
which mind can perceive or cognize. 

Similarly, if causality and the other categories are forms of the 
mind at the level of conceptual understanding, we can understand 
how it is that synthetic judgments a priori^ expressing the necessary 
relationships into which these categories set experienced objects and 
events, are inevitably present in the reasoning of physical science. 
How else, indeed, should we explain our world than in the way 
the active nature of our minds prescribes? And it is clear that when 
science proceeds in its task by the systematic use of the categories — 
assuming that every event is necessarily connected with some pre- 
ceding event in the fashion indicated by the causal axiom, and with 
other events as determined by the remaining categories — it is on 
the right track and is destined to continual progress in widening the 
bounds of human knowledge. The categories are objectively valid, 
since all rational minds are so constructed as inevitably to interpret 
experience in the manner they require. Hence we may have the 
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fullest confidence in the synthetic judgments a friori which assert 
the applicability of the categories to any object of experience. Every 
event must have a cause, because it is the nature of our minds to 
explain any event as the effect of some cause. 

The astonishing success of mathematics and physical science is 
thus accounted for, and Kant gives them clear logical title to pro- 
ceed in the use of their chosen method without embarrassment by 
skeptical doubts and without fear that their underlying assumptions 
will ever be shaken. But how about metaphysics and theology? 

In summarizing the part of his argument which has thus far 
been sketched, Kant enunciates a doctrine which is crucial for the 
validity of the synthetic judgments a friori on which the creed of 
religion rests. This doctrine is that objective knowledge does not 
reach beyond the data of possible experience, that is, data capable of 
being empirically presented.® The categories are only applicable to 
such empirical material, and lead to illusion if the attempt is made 
to order by their aid objects incapable of being given in sensible 
perception. What does this doctrine signify, and on what considera- 
tions does it rest? 

We remember first that the understanding is not independent of 
the faculty of sensibility, but presupposes it. Now, in treating of 
time and space as the forms of sensibility, Kant had noted that 
although space was a pattern in which we perceive only objects 
that are external to our minds, time is an order in terms of which 
we necessarily perceive all that happens within our minds — se- 
quences of feeling, idea, and judgment — ^as well as changes in 
external objects. This means that time is an absolutely universal 
condition of human experience. The most important consequence 
of this fact is that thinking, as engaged in by us men, is in all Its 
modes subject to the structure and limitations Imposed by the nature 
of time. The chief handicap involved in this circumstance is that of 
finitude. Although we can intuit time as an Infinite whole,® no 
actual mental process in the case of any man extends over the 

^ Ibid. j pp. 258 E. 

^ Ibid.y p. 75. It is doubtful whether Kant finally adhered even to this con- 
tention. 
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whole of time. It is not merely that we do not live long enough 
for this to be possible 5 a mental event could only be experienced 
as a process when limited to a particular temporal duration and 
therefore distinguishable from processes which precede, succeed, 
and overlap it. But this imposes a very important limitation on the 
function of the categories of the understanding, and therefore upon 
all human knowledge. For since our use of these categories as 
principles of order, under whose guidance subjects and predicates 
are put together in the judgments by which our knowledge is 
expressed, is a process of human thinking, it is itself necessarily 
conditioned by the nature of time in which all mental processes 
occur. Their applicability and their significance are therefore in- 
evitably limited by the structure of temporal process as such. 

In brief, our human understanding is discursive. Were we able 
to survey the entire panorama of existence in one glance, embracing 
the total stretch of time in a single intuition, our knowledge would, 
no doubt, not be subject to these limitations. But we are men, not 
gods. We cannot think our world sub sfecie aeternitatis^ but only 
under the form of time. And the bearing of this circumstance on 
human knowledge must never be forgotten. 

The consequence of this limitation for the category of existence 
will be noted later. Here let us examine its implications for the 
category of causality. When we apply this category to the explana- 
tion of events given in sensible perception, its meaning is fully 
exhibited and its validity clearly apparent. Its meaning is fully 
exhibited because, given the structure of our minds, it is only 
necessary for us to experience anything as a determinate event to be 
conscious that it may be appropriately taken as the effect of some 
cause and the cause of some effect. Its validity is clearly apparent as 
soon as we have distinguished in o.ur experience between events 
which disclose an objective and irreversible order, such as the fall 
of a string of dominoes when the first topples upon the second, 
and events whose temporal relation is relative to contingent circum- 
stance. The latter case may be instanced by two simultaneous noises, 
of which one is heard to precede the other by a perceiver standing 
near it, the other to precede the one by a perceiver in proximity to 
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the other. We are conscious that the difference between these two 
bnds of temporal order can only be adequately accounted for by 
superadding upon sequence in time the category of causality; other- 
wise there would be no distinction in our experience and knowledge 
between objectively necessary connections in time, and subjectively 
contingent ones. In the former case the earlier perceived event is 
cause of the one which follows it; in the latter case it is not.“ But 
now suppose we attempt to apply the notion of causality to the 
world of experience taken as a single whole, assuming it to be an 
effect and inquiring after its cause. In such a situation the meaning 
of the category evaporates and its validity is lost. For, in the first 
place, owing to the finite limitations of the human mind, we cannot 
really experience the whole world at once; but only, at best, that 
portion of it which has been presented in the narrow spatio-temporal 
field of our personal existence. We do not, therefore, even know 
whether the existence of the world as a whole can be properly called 
an event-^ how go further than this, and call it confidently an efect\ 
In the second place, sequence and connection in thought, both of 
which are necessarily exemplified in our application of the idea of 
causality to an experience, obviously obtain only between processes 
which take place within time, not between the whole temporal world 
and something supposedly lying beyond it. Were we, again, able to 
break free from the limitations of finite experience, it might be 
possible to apprehend a relation between the entire course of events 
and something nontemporal; but for us this is impossible, since we 
are human and our thinking is itself a sequential process — every 
judgment is a temporal synthesis of its terms. We cannot, of course, 
positively deny that there are realities to whose nature time as 
experienced by finite creatures is irrelevant — ^Kant agrees with 
agnosticism on this point too-^nd we may gain assurance about 
them through some other route than that of objective demonstra- 
tion. But we cannot know them, as we know that the perceived 
motion of one body is the effect of motion in another which has 

“ Of course, in the latter case, too, there must be an objective cause, but it is 
some other preceding event than the contingent one alone so far noticed in rela- 
tion to it. 
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impinged upon it. Our knowledge is limited to the temporal details 
of finite experience. 

What, now, are the ideas of reason which have thus far been 
left unexplained 3 what is their function in experience 5 and can we 
pronounce valid the synthetic judgments a 'priori by which their 
application to our world is asserted 

Three of these ideas Kant finds 3 the idea of the world, the idea 
of the soul, and the idea of God.^^ What is reason trying to 
accomplish in the use of these ideas? Well, they evidently point 
toward a unification of the total course of our experience 3 they 
indicate certain comprehensive ultimates of which we should other- 
wise not be aware. The world is the unity of all objects and events 
given as external to our minds 3 the soul is the unity of all processes 
transpiring within our minds and introspectively observable 3 while 
God is the ultimate ground of all experience both internal and 
external. Knowledge naturally demands these concepts, and science 
finds them in some sense indispensable. For our quest of under- 
standing is not satisfied with the tracing of particular causal con- 
nections between particular pairs of experienced events 3 we seek, 
both in physical science and in psychology, to combine these detailed 
explanations in more comprehensive systems. Our ideal is a com- 
pleted knowledge in which particular truths are bound together in 
the expansive generalizations of a unified explanation of all things. 
Now, to express this push of inquiry toward completeness we seem 
to need such ideas as world, soul, and God. They denote just that 
systematic unity of truth which we hope sometime to establish and 
which wx feel to be rationally demanded. But do they point toward 
existent objects, and, if not, what sort of validity do they possess? 

Kant’s answer is that we cannot know that they denote real 
objects, and that their function is that of a “regulative” ideal rather 
than that of a constitutive principle. And the meaning and ground 
of these conclusions is determined by his position concerning the 
limitations of knowledge. 

Existence, in his view, is one of the categories of the understand- 
ing, like causality, and therefore can be applied only to objects 

^Critique of Pure Reason^ pp. 322 ff. 
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capable of being perceived in space and time under the finite condi- 
tions which necessarily obtain in the case of all human judgments. 
To affirm that anything exists, or is real, involves intuiting it as 
occupying a particular spatial volume and temporal duration. Obvi- 
ously, then, the entities denoted by the ideas of reason cannot be 
said to exist. A particular physical body exists (if it is small enough 
to be perceived as a unit), but not the world as a whole; that is 
simply an idea which expresses our cognitive demand to think all 
physical bodies as belonging to a single orderly system, in which 
our knowledge of their doings may be completed and unified. It is 
not a constitutive principle, in the sense that its meaning can be 
fully and objectively exhibited in some observable object or process. 
Only the forms of sensibility and the categories of unders ta nding 
are thus constitutive of objects. The world, for knowledge, is a 
regulative ideal — ^that is, it symbolizes the rational interest of the 
mind in perfecting its understanding of the medley of external 
phenomena which confront it; by the aid of such an idea the course 
of physical inqioiry is guided toward the unity of perfect knowledge 
which is the natural goal of reason. In this capacity the idea is valid. 
But, thus taken, there is clearly no justification for assertions which 
imply a claim to knowledge of the world as a whole — assertions 
about its origin, its ultimate elements, its destiny. These assume 
that the asserter has gained a completed grasp of the world such 
as Kant’s analysis proves, so he believes, to be impossible for a 
mind working under the finite conditions and limitations of human 
judgment. 

Similar results are reached in dealing vnth the idea of the soul 
and the idea of God. We may properly attribute existence to any 
particular volition, sensation, or feeling occurring as a temporal 
bit of our inner life and introspectively observable under the narrow 
restrictions of time characteristic of human intuition. But we cannot 
properly say that the soul as a whole easts — still less make affirma- 
tions about the mode of its existence, such as that it is an independ- 
ent substance, free from causal determination, and indestructible. 
For these assertions to be justified, our inner life would first need 
to be lived through to completion, and then we should have to 
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stand aside, surveying it as a single whole and apprehending its 
essential unity in some larger temporal context. Obviously, none 
of us is capable of doing this, at least not while we pursue knowledge 
under the conditions that obtain in this present life. And while 
those conditions prevail we have no way of telling whether any 
other kind of life is real, or even possible. The soul, too, is merely 
a regulative ideal. It expresses our cognitive craving for completed 
understanding of the phenomena of our inner life as composing a 
unitary system, and only in this capacity is it a valid idea for 
knowledge. 

If neither the world nor the soul can be known to exist, it is 
evidently still less possible to alErm any such cognition about God, 
a supposed original creator, ultimate preserver, and final disposer 
of both the order of external phenomena and the realm of inner 
experience. Absurd indeed it would be to picture God, so conceived, 
as the occupant of some spatio-temporal locus, so as to render him 
a determinate object of observation for finite minds. God also, 
from the standpoint of human inquiry, is a regulative ideal, and 
only in this form is the idea of him valid. But, thus taken, it is 
indispensable. The external world and the internal soul are some- 
how both within the same universe. Reason demands that they be 
capable of explanation in terms of dependence on a single unifying 
principle. This principle is God. On these terms the deity clearly 
becomes, however, not an object of human knowledge, but an 
appealing symbol of the final goal at which it aims. We can, as 
inquirers, say nothing about him; we can only work hopefully 
toward that state of knowledge which we attribute to him.^^ 

In discussing the problem of God in the Critique of Pure Reason^ 
Kant made a further contribution to religious philosophy which has 
been of considerable historical influence. He expressed more clearly 
than any thinker of empirical leanings had previously done a funda- 
mental weakness in the ontological proof of the existence of God, 
which since the time of Augustine had exercised a peculiar fascina- 
tion over rationalistic theologians. This proof, it will be recalled, 

^ Ibid., pp. S 32 
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attempts to deduce God^s existence directly from his absolute per- 
fection, on the ground that a supposedly perfect being without 
existence w’^ould lack an important element in perfection and would 
thus be self-contradictory. Medieval thinkers had attacked this rea- 
soning, and Hume had seen that his empirical criteria of real 
existence left its assumptions without logical support, but these 
criticisms had been relatively ineffectual. The point of Kant’s thrust 
lay in his insistence that existence cannot be regarded as a quality or 
attribute whose addition enriches and whose removal impoverishes 
a concept.^^ Just what is the difference between a hundred silver 
dollars that are merely conceived and a hundred dollars that really 
exist? Both have the same number of coins, and the same properties 
of each coin — ^roundness, grayish-whiteness, thickness, heaviness, 
and all the rest. If there were a difference in any of these respects, 
what we conceive would not be a hundred silver dollars but some- 
thing else. The difference, then, is nothing that can be stated in 
terms of properties or attributes^ it lies simply in the fact that in 
the existent hundred dollars there are externally engendered sensa- 
tions, organized by the mind through the forms and the categories. 
These sensations thus ordered in perception provide real stuff and 
content for that money. The conceived dollars are alike in every 
respect but this. Accordingly, existence cannot enter into any con- 
cept as a part of its definition. Define it as and how we please, the 
question still remains open whether we shall experience anything 
exemplifying that definition or not. We shall never, then, be able 
to analyze existence out of the concept of supreme or absolute 
perfection. Any admissible definition of a perfect being remains the 
same whether we suppose that being to possess real existence 
or not.^^ 

pp. 500 £F. 

^^In the Critique of Judgment^ published in 1790, Kant reopens the question 
whether (Sod may not be used as an objective principle of theoretical explanation. 
Can we, without God, properly explain the mutual adaptations evident in the 
organic world? His answer is that a theisdc explanation is here highly probable. 
But he maintains that we cannot ^ive the definite content to the i<fea of God 
which is necessary for religion by such considerationsj the moral approadi alone 
can provide this.- '■ ■ 
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The ontological argument thus falls to the ground. And so far as 
Kant’s main point here appears cogent it illustrates and strengthens 
his contention earlier in the Critique that existence is properly a 
category of the understanding, and that all such categories can 
only be significantly applied under the temporal limitations of 
finite human experience. 

As a result of these analyses of the ideas of reason, we have, 
Kant maintains, an explanation of the originally puzzling contrast 
between the synthetic judgments a frtori which function in mathe- 
matics and natural science and those which function in metaphysics.’”' 
All such judgments alike are expressions of the essential structure 
of mind, but the judgments based on the forms and the categories 
respect the limitations of human thinking and are therefore objec- 
tively valid, while the judgments of metaphysicians about the ideas 
of reason disregard those limitations and are not objectively valid. 
Thought uses them without error solely if it treats them as regula- 
tive guides toward its end of systematic unity in knowledge. Failure 
to recognize this restriction accounts for the historical circumstance 
that mathematics and physical science progress from conquest to con- 
quest, each generation building securely upon the achievements of 
Its predecessor and adding its own contribution to them, while 
metaphysics and theology rem^n the arena of futile debate, forever 
occupied with the same problems which they can never settle by 
any convindng demonstration. It explains why the devotees of 
these studies do not hesitate to pitch overboard all that their intel- 
lectual ancestors have proflEered and to erect entirely new founda- 
tions. Science may go ahead with confidence, but metaphysics is 
Impossible — as knowledge. 

The last phrase deserves emphasis, lest we misunderstand the 
message of the Critique of Pure Reason. Like Hume and Huxley, 
Kant is quite conscious that his analysis has not proved the un- 
reality of God, freedom, or immortality. It has simply shown, if 
sound, that these matters are beyond the competence of human 
knowledge. 

’^Critique of Pure Reason^ pp, 574-593. 
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His Ethical Philosophy 

In the field of theory of knowledge, then, Kant’s reconciliation 
of rationalism and empiricism gives a decided predominance to the 
latter j the emphasis is on the limitation of knowledge to data 
empirically observed. The danger there is that thinkers, moved by 
confidence in reason, will fall into error through failing to recog- 
nize this limitation. In his moral philosophy, to which our attention 
now turns, a contrary result emerges. The empirical material here 
has no moral worth; what is significant is a universal rational 
principle of rightness, of whose validity we can be absolutely certain, 
although that certainty is practical, not theoretical. 

In this field the empirical element consists of the wants and 
desires which are discoverable by introspective psychology. These 
naturally move us to action in ways that appear appropriate for 
securing the ends at which they aim. Such impulses are in them- 
selves neither moral nor immoral; what decides whether our con- 
duct is right or not is the principle by which those desires are 
controlled. Should we, for example, be guided by the maxim of 
satisfying as many of these natural interests as possible — should our 
conduct, in other words, become a pursuit of happiness — it would 
be immoral through and through; we should in this case have 
surrendered our higher, rational character to become a mere servant 
of our empirical, sensuous nature, and this is for Kant the very 
essence of immorality. Moreover, in the moral life this is the 
conamon danger; hence, although desire is necessary to conduct as 
sensation is to knowledge, the important matter in discussing prob- 
lems of conduct is to bring into prominence the rational law which 
rightfully controls desire. 

Man is essentially a rational being, and moral action is at bottom 
nothing but rational action. But what is it to act rationally? We can 
find the answer to this question in two ways. 

The more direct and rigorous way is to analyze reason, laying 
bare its intrinsic features and noting what they involve when seen 
in relation to conduct instead of merely in relation to thought. 
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Kant finds two such features, namely, universality and necessity. 
The meaning of these terms is not obscure. In theoretical explana- 
tions, for example, reason demands unlimited generalization, i.e., 
applicability to all events of the relevant typt. Here is exhibited 
its character of universalit}\ It also demands the exclusion of the 
possibility that the relation established might sometime fail to 
obtain. Here is necessit}’. These two features are united in the con- 
ception of ^fiaw.” A law is a principle which is universally exempli- 
fied in events of a certain class, and to which they necessarily 
conform. Consider these features now in their bearing on conduct. 
To act rational!}' must be to act in accordance with law. What law? 
Well, no special law, just the idea of law in general. That is, it is 
to act in such a way as to respect, in conduct, the principles of 
universality and necessity% Kant might easily have become lost in a 
fog of concepts here, but w'hat is concretely before his mind is the 
fact that men, who are the only rational beings with whom we are 
directly acquainted, live in social relations with each other. To act 
in accordance with the dictates of universality and necessity essen- 
tially means, then, to proceed in any given situation by the maxim 
which one would be willing to see become a universal and necessary 
law for other men were they in that situation. He must not 
demand special privileges for himselfj it is his business to accept 
as governing his own conduct the same rule that he would want 
other people to follow. “Act only on that maxim whereby thou 
canst at the same time will that it should become a universal law.”^® 
This abstractly philosophical formulation of the Golden Rule is, 
then, the principle by which our wants and desires are rightfully 
tested before being allow’ed to issue in action. Conduct in harmony 
with this law and motivated by respect for it is morally good 5 con- 
duct inconsistent with it is morally wrong. 

The second and less rigorous w^ay by which to find out what it 
means to act rationally is to observe the moral judgments which 
we pass upon ourselves and others, laying bare the criteria to which 
we appeal when trying to decide what is right to do in any given 

K. Abbott, Kanins Theory of Ethics^ P* 38. 
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Situation.’-' In such cases we discover the above principle actually- 
operating to guide our judgments. Suppose, being tempted to tell 
a lie or break a promise, we ask ourselves whether and why it 
would be wrong to do so. We see that it would, and for the reason 
that we do not want other people to lie or break their promises to 
us. We do not will it as a universal law that people should tell the 
truth and keep their promises only when it is convenient or to their 
interest to do so. If we, then, succumbed to the temptation we 
should evidently be making an exception in our own favor to the 
maxim which we wish everybody else to follow, and this we see is 
the very essence of immorality. 

The necessity which — so Kant maintains — ^we may discover in the 
law of moral obligation, in addition to its universality, appears 
most clearly when we examine the technical phrase by which he 
describes it in this connection.^® He calls it a “categorical impera- 
tive.” What does this mean? Well, a command which is not 
categorical is hypothetical— that is, we are bidden to perform an 
action if we wish to achieve some end to which it offers the neces- 
sary means. All rules of policy or prudence, for example, are hypo- 
thetical imperatives; they indicate what we must do if we are to 
attain happiness or some other good which might naturally be 
pursued. But it is not necessary for us to pursue any such end, 
hence no rule of guidance which tells us what must be done to 
attain it is unqualifiedly necessary. The moral law, however, is a 
categorical imperative; it commands us without any condition or 
qualification. It admits no “if.” Our ends are subordinate to it as 
well as our choice of means; or rather, it implies itself an ultimate 
end of conduct, namely, respect for rationality and its principle of 
law. Whether in ourselves or in other men, we must not allow 
reason to become a means to anything else; it is strictly an end in 
itself. So far as our individual conduct is concerned, this amounts 
to subordinating the natural desire for happiness to the demands of 
social duty. So far as our relations with others are concerned, it 
means avoidance of all temptation to exploit them as instruments 

Ibid. ^ pp. 39 f. 

^ Ibid. j pp. 30 ff. 
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to the furtherance of our purposes; it means treating them with the 
ultimate respect with which we wish to be treated ourselves. This 
moral end is necessarj- because it derives from the nature of reason, 
which is the supreme and distinctive essence of man. 

That the law of duty’ rightfully claims categorical necessity may 
be clearly seen, according to Kant, in another way.^® Suppose that, 
having surveyed the actual behavior of people in their social rela- 
tions, we come to the conclusion that this principle of obligation is 
more frequently violated than obeyed, and begin to wonder how 
a law can be universal and necessary when it is so often implicitly 
repudiated in experience. We are conscious, however, that, no 
matter how frequently it is disobeyed in fact, it ought to be obeyed 
always and unconditionally. Its universality and necessity are not 
such as apply to an existential fact but such as pertain to a rational 
command. And in this sense we see that these principles genuinely 
obtain, are absolutely valid in the realm of morals. Even if no man 
should ever have obeyed the law of duty in a single item of his 
conduct, we should none the less be clearly aware of our categorical 
obligation to obey it. Like the a friori forms of theoretical reason it 
is in its origin entirely independent of experience, deriving from the 
rational nature of mind. Unlike them, its validity also stands sure 
entirely independent of sensible experience. The nature of its con- 
tent does not at all control or limit the sphere of its application. 
It is an absolute and unconditional demand. What we can know is 
restricted by the matter and the temporal structure of finite expe- 
rience; of what we ought to do we are rationally certain without 
any such restriction. 

Religious Doctrines as Moral Postulates 

On the foundations supplied by this moral philosophy Kant pro- 
ceeds to reestablish the creed of religion which his earlier examina- 
tion had shown impotent to pose successfully as demonstrative 
knowledge. In this novel orientation the significance of religious 
belief is radically transformed; from being conceived as a kind of 

pp. 23®. 
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metaphysical knowledge — an apprehended insight about the uni- 
verse — ^it becomes a moral faith whose prime virtue is practical, not 
theoretical. 

The vital consideration which, according to Kant, leads us from 
moral obligation to such a reinterpreted theology is that unqualified 
acceptance of the duty to obey the moral law implies certain 
assumptions about the universe and man’s place in it. It implies 
them in the sense that the moral man sees clearly that unless he 
makes those assumptions he cannot consistently hold to his con- 
viction that the law of duty is a rational command and is categori- 
cally binding upon him.-® We must, in short, if we are to pursue 
our duty unswervingly, believe the universe to be such that loyalty 
to the moral law by one who is part of it and dependent on it is 
always reasonable. Now this belief is not an empty abstraction. In 
the first place, we human beings who are called to obey the law 
are creatures of sensuous desire as well as of reason 5 such desire 
inevitably influences our conduct, and it does not seem to be neces- 
sarily under the control of reason. In the second place, the physical 
environment around us, to which our conduct needs to be adjusted, 
is not obviously governed by moral principles. In order to persist in 
devotion to our duty, then, and to retain our confidence that such 
devotion is reasonable, we must believe that respect for the moral 
law can conquer the pull of selfish desire and that the physical 
world is ultimately subject to moral control. Such beliefs would 
seem to be required from the moral standpoint even though they 
cannot be demonstrated theoretically. Under this novel garb we 
face again the main items in the religious creed which had been 
deprived of metaphysical standing in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
God, freedom, and immortality cannot be known, but they clearly 
have a claim upon us as objects of a reasonable moral faith. 

We are, however, thus confronted with a serious puzzle. When 
moral considerations point toward the adoption of beliefs which 
an examination of the nature of knowledge has deprived of objec- 
tive demonstrability, what are we to do, and why? We cannot 
pretend to know that such beliefs are true, and yet sincerity and 

^ Ibid., pp. 209 ff. 
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clarity of moral commitment seems to require them. And surely 
we cannot contradict ourselves. What is our recourse? Kant answers 
this crucial question by affirming a doctrine of the primacy, under 
these circumstances, of the practical reason — that is, reason as con- 
cerned with matters of conduct — over the theoretical reason, which 
functions merely as a faculty of cognition.^^ This means that an 
apparently metaphysical conviction which is rationally implied by 
unqualified obedience to the moral law may be legitimately held 
as well founded even though it cannot stand as an item of objective 
knowledge. 

In support o£ this conclusion Kant gives two fundamental rea- 
sons. For one thing, the outcome of the critical analysis of pure 
reason was agnostic, not atheistic. It did not destroy the religious 
hypothesis 3 it simply proved that man is essentially incompetent 
to know whether that hypothesis is true or not. The result was 
negative, removing certain pretensions to knowledge without an- 
nulling the object supposed to be known. Whereas, the implications 
derivable from acceptance of the moral law, like that law itself, are 
positive and unequivocal. Well, surely, we must not abandon a 
positive certainty for a question mark. For another thing, theoretical 
inquiry, aiming at the attainment of knowledge, is itself a human 
activity, a form of conduct. Like other types of behavior, it is the 
expression of a certain interest 3 comparable, as interest, to the other 
characteristic motives which issue in different modes of conduct. 
Theoretical reason, from this standpoint, is simply one branch of 
practical reason 3 the latter is the all-inclusive expression of the 
rational nature of man, of which the quest for knowledge is a 
limited part. Now a whole clearly holds primacy over one of its 
parts. We cannot, therefore, “require pure practical reason to be 
subordinate to the speculative, since all interest is ultimately prac- 
tical, and even that of speculative reason is conditional, and it is 
only in the practical employment of reason that it is complete.”^- 

What, then, is the status of these convictions which are unable 
to stand as knowledge, but which as corollaries of devotion to moral 

pp. 216 ff. 

^ IhU^y p. 218. 
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duty hold primacy over demonstrable knowledge? Kant calls them 
^^postulates of practical reason/^ and he makes it clear that except 
in one very limited respect they must not be regarded as extensions 
of our theoretical understanding — ^their validity is that of an assured 
moral faith. They are not extensions of our cognition, because their 
introduction in no way modifies the analysis of knowledge and its 
limitations given in the Critique of Pure Reason. They cannot there- 
fore become the foundation of a scientific metaphysic 3 systematic 
deductions cannot be drawn from them and treated as additions to 
our knowledge. In Kant’s own words, ^‘^we cannot make any positive 
use of them in a theoretical point of view.”-^ In one single respect, 
however, they do extend the insight of theoretical reason. We are 
convinced on rational grounds — ^grounds of practical reason, that 
is — ^that the propositions in which these beliefs find expression are 
true, and that the supersensible entities toward which they point 
are real. And this assurance the Critique of Pure Reason could not 
give us. Their validity, then, is not that of an objective scientific 
cognition but that of a faith founded in practical reason. It is a 
rational faith, because loyalty to the moral law, of which they are 
corollaries, amply proves itself to be the supreme expression of our 
rational nature. It is faith, however, not knowledge, because its 
essential function is not to enlarge science, but rather to clarify our 
moral life in its relation to the inclinations of our sensuous nature 
and to the ultimate structure of the cosmos in which that life is set. 
Its articles are ultimate assurances by which we intelligently live, 
not metaphysical insights by which we break free from the cognitive 
limitations of finite thought. 

What are these postulates of practical reason? They are three: 
the freedom of the soul from causal determination 3 its immortality 5 
and the existence of God. 

For cognition, as the Critique of Pure Reason had taught, no 
freedom of the will is conceivable. Causality, being a category of 
the understanding, applies universally and necessarily to every 
event 5 only in causal terms can we apprehend and explain it.^^ 

^ Ibid,^ p. 232. 

** Critique of Pure Reasony pp. 469 
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Everything that we human beings do, then, when it becomes an 
object of knowledge, must be regarded as completely determined 
by a causal chain reaching back to the beginning of our individual 
career and ultimately to causes entirely outside of and antedating 
our personal existence. In this way scientific determinism spells 
religious fatalism j we are made what we are by events which have 
long since disappeared and are in any case quite beyond control by 
our moral choices and aspirations. We do what we do, not because 
W'e see it is right, but because we fatalistically must. But when we 
examine the situation from the point of view of moral obligation 
we find that freedom is an inevitable postulate of the practical 
reason.-^ For the law of duty commands us categorically to do the 
right; and this implies that we must always be able to obey the 
command, no matter how strong the motives and selfish interests 
which tempt us to disobey. Whatever w'e ought, we can. Otherwise 
it would not be rational to suppose that we stand under an uncon- 
ditional obligation. Therefore, from the standpoint of a moral 
agent, we must believe that we are free from fatal determination by 
selfish inclinations, even when an impartial observer trying to 
understand our conduct would necessarily expect us to succumb to 
them; we must assume that we are always free to do what the moral 
law requires, though perchance we have never in our lives done 
so before. This means the conviction, further, that over and above 
our empirical self of impulse and desire, which is all that can be 
observed by the knowledge-seeking understanding, there is a super- 
sensible moral personality which, as our real self, is ultimately 
dominant over that low'er empirical nature. We cannot know this,^® 
but we are morally assured of it, and moral assurance has the pri- 
macy over knowledge. 

We shall not take the space to describe Kant’s attempt to justify 
by this moral approach faith in personal immortality and in the 
real existence of God. These parts of his argument have met 
serious subsequent criticism, even by those who incline to agree 

“T. K, Abbott, Kant's Theory of Ethics, pp. 187 ff. 

*Kant sometimes distinguishes freedom from the other postulates by saying 
that we know it. See Abbott, p. zoo. 
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with his other major contentions, and would probably not be de- 
fended by any contemporary religious philosopher. In fact, Kant 
himself became dissatisfied with them and in his last comments 
on religion appeared to abandon them entirely.^*" What, however, he 
intended to replace them by is not entirely clear, unless it be the 
doctrine that God is disclosed in the categorical imperative itself and 
the pull which it exerts upon us. The teaching of his closest recent 
followers on this matter we shall soon examine. 

By reconciling in this way religion and science Kant radically 
transformed theology. From being a kind of metaphysical system 
it became a morally grounded faith, and a faith whose essential 
value is to clarify, support, and enrich our moral life. It is not its 
business to extend our knowledge or to compete with science. For 
Spinoza, the quest of science is itself the heart of religion; for 
Hume, it annuls religion’s claim to truth; for Kant, science and 
religion occupy entirely different spheres, and are given distinct 
functions which are so adjusted that they need never conflict. The 
realm of knowledge belongs to science, and science has complete 
freedom to explore that realm by its own method. The task of 
religion is to enlighten our moral devotion and give it cosmic 
serenity. 

When Kant, accordingly, comes to define religion, he does so in 
terms of this essential dependence in which it stands to moral duty. 
Religion is “the recognition of all duties as divine commands”;^® 
not, of course, in the sense that they are duties for us because 
divinely commanded, but in the sense that clarification of our 
consciousness of duty leads to the postulation of a holy Supreme 
Being whose will is revealed in the moral law. 

Morality is thus primary and autonomous, religion being sec- 
ondary and derivative, though yet rationally warranted. It is a 
reasonable corollary of unqualified moral commitment, moving 
thus in a quite different sphere than that of scientific knowledge and 
incapable of conflict with it. It is an affair of intelligent conscience 

^ In his Of us fostumum^ edited by E. Adickes in 1920. 

K. Abbott, Kant^s Theory of Ethics y p. 226. 
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or will. ^^The conception of God is one that belongs originally not 
to physics but to morals.”-^ 

In part because of its intrinsic appeal, in part because of Kant’s 
enormous influence on every phase of thought which his writings 
touched, this ethical approach to religion became an increasingly 
significant force during the nineteenth centurj^ In the philosophy of 
Fichte, a younger contemporary and follower of Kant, the moral 
self is conceived as an ultimate metaphysical principle, in terms of 
which the essential structure and go of the universe are explained j 
and moral faith becomes the avenue by which the individual realizes 
his membership in the invisible spiritual community which, itself 
interpreted as a moral will, constitutes supreme reality. Another 
younger contemporarj^, whose conception of religion Kant very 
deeply affected but whose main contribution lies in another direc- 
tion, Schleiermacher, will be considered at some length in the fol- 
lowing chapter. During the middle decades of the century the 
influence of Kant’s ethical position was exhibited most fully, so far 
as its bearing on general philosophical problems is concerned, in the 
system of Hermann Lotze, while a little later both Kant and Lotze 
became guides to a reconstruction of Protestant theology in the 
work of Albrecht Ritschl. Largely through such intermediaries as 
these Kant’s ethical idealism entered as a prominent factor the 
religious philosophy with which we shall soon be occupied, modern- 
ism, and, more indirectly, the humanist movement in religion 
as well. 


Felix Adler’s Religious Philosophy 

Of contemporary religious tendencies, the Ethical Culture Move- 
ment most fully reveals the influence of Kant’s theory of religion. 
In it a religious society is organized, founded on the common quest 
of its members for unceasing progress in ^^knowledge, practice, and 
love of the right.”^® And the concept ^ffight” is interpreted in 
essentially Kantian terms — ^that is, its central postulate is that an 

^ Ibid.y p, 238* 

Adler, The Aim of the Ethical Momment^ p. 2. 
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indefeasible worth is to be recognized in everj' human being in 
virtue of his possession of a moral nature. This postulate takes the 
place, for those united in the Society’s fellowship, of a theological 
creed. Their task is through mutual aid to attain a clearer realiza- 
tion of the meaning of this principle and its implications with 
respect to specific personal and social problems, to exemplify it more 
completely in conduct, and to deepen their devotion to the ideal 
ethical community which the postulate leads them to acknowledge 
as supreme. With unanimity on such a basic principle for the guid- 
ance of conduct, the Society permits, nay, encourages, the greatest 
diversity in beliefs on other matters, since only thus may the con- 
tinued clarification of thought be adequately stimulated. And no 
other belief, in the judgment of its members, is vitally important.^^ 

Although there is thus no creed and no source of intellectual 
authority in the movement, the philosophical principles which have 
been most influential in guiding the Society’s development are those 
set forth in the writings of Dr. Felix Adler, its founder and for 
more than half a century its leader. As with Hume in the preceding 
chapter, we shall allow Dr. Adler to be the spokesman for the 
solution of the major problems of religious philosophy offered by 
ethical idealism today, instead of attempting to couch its argument 
in more general terms.®^ 

Taking his stand on Kant’s central ethical doctrine that human 
personality, whether in oneself or in others, must be reverenced 
and never violated, Dr. Adler endeavors to provide a more ade- 
quate and positive statement of that in which ethical personality 
essentially consists than is offered in Kant’s concepts of “practical 
reason” and “consciousness of duty.” This is found in the idea that 
each personality is fundamentally related to other personalities in 
an ethical community which is implicitly xmiversal — ^that is, which 
excludes no one who proves capable of ethical response. And such 

” It must not be supposed, however, that all members of the Society are ethical 
idealists, in the sense in which that phrase is here explained. Many are humanists, 
with a position on morals that is essentially Kantian. See below. Chap. IX, p. 364 f. 

“Many details by Dr. Adler’s position are, of course, not shared by all con- 
temporary ethical idealists. An attempt is made at the end of the chapter to 
summarize the doctrines which are characteristic of ethical idealism as such. 
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capacity may be attributed to all human beings 5 it distinguishes 
them from inanimate objects and the lower forms of life, which, 
experience tells us, do not exhibit such responsiveness. Men may 
hence never be exploited or used as mere instruments. But the 
relation between personalities in which their ethical community 
consists is adequately conceived as nonviolation, according to this 
author, only in its negative aspect. Its more important positive 
aspect involves mufual furtherance of each other’s ends as moral 
beings. To treat another personality as of absolute worth means to 
cooperate with him in the quest for all those goods whose pursuit 
is consistent with recognition of the same absolute worth in other 
persons whose lives it affects. Dr. Adler is at special pains to insist, 
however, that this universality of moral obligation does not at all 
imply a dead uniformity in the detailed character and conduct dis- 
played by ethically earnest persons. Each has his own distinctive 
capacity and unique contribution to offer to the spiritual life of man- 
kind. With this consideration in mind, w^e see that to treat another 
human being as of ultimate value means to further that constructive 
individuality of which he is capable — ^to foster the growth and 
expression of that induplicable something by which he may enrich 
the world. Through such prophetic friendship our own moral na- 
ture enlarges and deepens. Hence an adequate statement of the 
essential relation in virtue of which the members of the ethical 
community are bound together must recognize this variegated cre- 
ativity as well as the more obvious requirements of mutual respect 
and harmonious interaction. The statement which our author offers 
of this basic principle of ethical unity is as follows: ^^The unique 
difference of each shall be such as to render possible the correlated 
unique differences of all the rest.” If this formula appears rather 
abstract, the general guiding rule of conduct which it implies as 
universally binding is quite simple and concrete. It is: Act so as to 
elicit in others the distinctive excellence characteristic of each of 
them as fellow members of the ethical whole, and thereby to elicit 
that excellence more fully in yourself.^® Like Kant, Dr. Adler 

“F. Adler, An Ethical Philosophy of Life, pp. 73 fF., ii6f., 121, 220 £F. 
Sometimes the supreme rule is stated more simply still fand more vaguely) in the 
form* Act so as to elicit the best in others and thereby in thyself (p. 208) . 
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maintains that this rule is absolute in the sense of possessing a 
supersensible and nonempirical warrant, for reasons which will 
shortly be noted. 

But how do we know there is any such excellence to be elicited, 
either in anyone else or in ourselves? Following Kant, Dr. Adler 
holds that in the strict meaning of ^^knowledge” we do not know 
this. It is a postulate, whose assumption is justified by effects in our 
moral experience which can only be explained by assuming the 
real and active energizing in us of a spiritual self. That self is the 
as a member of the ideal ethical community. There is, he 
insists, an irreducible difference between a physical event, which is 
explicable by analysis of the phenomena concerned into their ele- 
ments and structural relations, and an ethical experience, which 
derives its entire reality and distinctive nature from its place in a 
larger whole — namely, the universal ethical community. The 
method of analysis is fully appropriate to the former, whereas the 
very essence of the latter would be destroyed by it. A moral act is an 
act done in virtue of the actor’s relation to all other moral beings 
m the universe. Thus, while the whole of physical nature is in- 
capable of being known, on account of the analytic method of 
science, a moral reality cannot be experienced at all except as related 
to the whole in which it belongs. Now as moral beings we men are 
immediately conscious — or are capable of becoming conscious — of 
such a whole and of our responsibility and worth as members of it. 
This consciousness has its distinctive effect, meager or great, in our 
experience. We feel the pull of that whole upon us, and such a feel- 
ing can be accounted for only by assuming the reality of the ideal 
spiritual community which is the object of that consciousness.®^ 

We may sum up the features of Dr. Adler’s philosophy which 
have so far been considered under four propositions: (i) We are 
conscious of an absolute obligation to treat every moral personality 
as an end. (2) This consciousness involves the realization of our 
membership in the ideal community of all moral beings. (3) Such 
realization makes a difference in our character and conduct. (4) That 
difference proves the reality of the ideal whole whose pressure is 
responsible for it. 

Ibid.y Book II, Chap. III. 
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On these foundations a moral theology is built, and it contains 
two major doctrines. First, moral freedom is asserted. This occupies 
for Dr. Adler the same essential status and is affirmed on the same 
ground as was the case with Kant. Freedom is simply power to 
respond to the universal moral whole, and it is present wherever 
there is moral experience at all^ were it not postulated, the irre- 
ducible distinction would be annulled between a physical process, 
determined by the structure of its elementary parts, and ethical 
awareness. Second, in place of the attempt to find a moral ground 
for faith in God and immortality. Dr. Adler simply affirms the 
reality of an infinite spiritual universe transcending the temporal 
career of humanity, in wffiich all that is of genuine worth in each 
moral individual is contained and preserved. This doctrine, he 
holds, is implied by the nature and absolute value of moral per- 
sonality as above explained. The spiritual community, whose reality 
is attested in our experience and which constitutes the distinctive 
environment of moral selfhood, is not restricted to members pos- 
sessing the particular qualities of men and women, and is certainly 
not bounded by any spatio-temporal limits. It includes all beings 
who are capable of the ethical relation as such. But the full realiza- 
tion of our membership in this community constitutes our end as 
ethical beings — an end wffiich is clearly unattainable in any finite 
world. ^^Only after this truth has been fully faced and recognized, 
shall we be in a position to take in the vast significance of the fact 
that we are nevertheless under a certain coercion to persist in our 
efforts to attain the unattainable, and in inquiring into the source 
from which this pressure comes, we shall be led to infer the influ- 
ence in us of an infinite nature enshrined in this finite nature of 
ours. In other words, to admit the unattainableness of the end in a 
finite world by a finite being is the very condition of our acquiring 
the conviction that there is an infinite world, and that we, as 
possessing an infinite nature, are included in it.” In fact, the goal of 
moral endeavor may be described, on its intellectual side, as con- 
sisting in the attainmjpnt of unconquerable assurance and clear vision 
of the reality of an eternal spiritual universe to which we belong. 
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The status of such an assurance and vision, however, is not that of 
cognition, but, as Kant insisted, that of a moral postulate.^^ 

An infinite spiritual community thus hovers over the realm of 
our finite experience, luring it upward to such moral attainment as 
its capacity permits, and eternally preserving the ethical values 
achieved.^^ Our empirical individuality is not preserved, however, 
as the doctrine of personal immortality maintains, and Dr. Adler 
rejects with equal emphasis the theistic interpretation of ultimate 
spiritual reality. 

On the foundation provided by the supreme rule of moral conduct 
— ^act so as to elicit in others their distinctive moral excellence, and 
thereby more fully your own — our author approaches the social 
problems of contemporary life. These are to be solved, he believes, 
through the application to them of this absolute maxim, under 
the guidance of such empirical knowledge as is available of human 
psychology and sociology. And in the interest of more adequate 
solutions it is important that this knowledge be continually in- 
creased and extended. The proper goal of all social reform is 
very radical and far-reaching j it consists in the transformation 
of social institutions in such a way that they may become successive 
phases through which the individual shall advance towards the 
acquisition of an ethical personality."'^ At present even the best of 
these institutions falls far short of exhibiting this character, and 
the task before us is enormous. 

In Dr. Adleris view, the main social groups to which an indi- 
vidual normally belongs should be regarded, from the ethical stand- 
point, as forming a hierarchical series. First in this series stands the 
kmily. Into it each moral individual is born, and it is the institu- 
tion in whose affectionate enfoldment a truly ethical relation is most 
readily learned — especially that relation as expressed in the atti- 

^Ibid,^ pp. 130 iSF., 150 £., 359 ff. The Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal, 
pp. 217 f. The above quotation is reprinted by permission of the publishers, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 

Faith in the reality of such a spiritual universe is the chief distinguishing’ 
feature of ethical idealism, as this chapter uses the phrase, in contrast with the 
humanism to be discussed below. 

Adler, An Ethical Philosophy of Life, pp. 257 f., 261- 
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tude of the mature toward the undeveloped. From the family an 
ethical reverence may radiate and gradually penetrate the social 
institutions which follow it in the series. At the other end stands 
the church. It is conceived as the attempted empirical embodiment 
of the universal community, “the microcosm of the spiritual macro- 
cosm, or miniature model of the ideal society” which is eternal 
and infinite. It supplies the normative principle whereby the 
gradual reconstruction of the earlier institutions is guided. The 
three most important institutions which lie between these are the 
school, the vocational group to which an individual becomes at- 
tached, and the state. In an ethically reconstructed society these 
five institutions would function as a progressive series, through 
which every person grows toward ethical maturity.®® We must 
consider each of them briefly in the light of this thought. 

The family is peculiarly important, according to Dr. Adler, 
because the tie of natural affection which lies at its foundation, 
and which is so warm and selective, provides the most adequate 
empirical support for a truly ethical human relationship. The 
family is thus uniquely capable of receiving and disseminating 
the germ which leavens relationships in the other groups and 
gradually gives them an ethical organization. In the mutual devo- 
tion and companionship which in family life at its best obtain 
between husband and wife, likewise in the love and guidance which 
they give the children as the latter grow toward adulthood, the 
ethical ideal is very closely realized, and the reverential attitude 
toward personality is encouraged which may gradually mold the 
other social groups into fuller conformity to the demands of the 
ideal. Ethical responsibility of relatively mature and civilized 
groups toward immature and undeveloped ones everywhere roots, 
so far as its empirical sources are concerned, in the natural affec- 
tion of a parent for his child. Reverence for the pioneers of ethical 
attainment in the past, and for leaders in every field of cooperative 
endeavor in the present, likewise roots in the natural gratitude 
and trust which a child feels toward his parent. And ethical friend- 

pp. Z4I f., 353. 
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ship built on mutual respect and interdependence finds its main 
source in the mutual attachment of husband and wife and of 
brothers and sisters. But for the family to perform this important 
ethical function, and to perform it more and more successfully, it is 
essential that the monogamic ideal be accepted. Only when two 
parents are loyal to each other, and only when their exclusive 
relation to the children is lifelong, can the spiritual development 
of parents and children alike be furthered to the highest degree 
that is possible. Marriage does not exist for the happiness of those 
who enter it, but for their ethical development, and especially for 
the development of the children whom they bring into being. From 
this standpoint, the finest partnership often results from the deter- 
mined overcoming of incompatibilities which in the case of persons 
with no ethical purpose in the relationship would easily lead to 
divorce. Love when guided by moral reverence never ceases. And 
since the spiritual training of a new generation is complete at no 
given age, the finest touches often being added when sons and 
daughters are grown, the intimate union between the parents 
should for this reason also continue through life.®® 

In treating problems of education Dr. Adler is primarily con- 
cerned to insist on the responsibility of the school to develop moral 
personality in its pupils. Its task is never merely to train them to 
earn a living in some vocation, as current practice so often assumes. 
Accordingly, educators must themselves be permeated by the spirit 
of ethical reverence, education must be conceived as a lifelong 
process meeting the needs of adults as well as of the young, and 
systematic moral training must be provided from the lower schools 
up to the adult classes.^ 

An ethical approach to the vocations involves for Dr. Adler two 
emphases; Vocational groups must become increasingly conscious 
of their ethical function in the community as a whole j and the 
interrelationships of their members must be so governed as to 

^ Ibid,, Book IV, Chap. 11 . The Reconstruction of the Sfiritual Ideal, pp. 
io8 ff. In cases of hopeless maladjustment the ethical remedy is separation with- 
out remarriag^e. Cf. Tbe ReconstrucUon of the Spiritual Ideal, p. 118. 

^ An Ethical Philosophy of Life, pp. 291 flF, 
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render the vocation instrumental to their spiritual development. 
From the former standpoint he classifies the vocations into three 
main groups: those connected with theoretical and applied science, 
whose task is to build knowdedge of the finite world and give man 
mastery over the forces of physical nature j the arts, whose function 
is to create in finite form semblances of infinite or spiritual reality 5 
and those directly concerned with human relations, whose business 
is to realize the spiritual bond in human intercourse. The industrial 
problem, considered in this light, becomes one of rendering both 
employers and laboring groups conscious of their ethical responsi- 
bility toward society as a whole and toward each of the other groups 
to which they are functionally related. From the latter standpoint 
it is evident that not only must economic relations, as well as all 
others, be purged of every taint of exploitation of the individuals 
enmeshed in them, but they must also be made a constructive 
force toward the eliciting of spiritual possibilities in those whom 
they bring together. Needless to say, the barest beginnings in this 
direction are hardly as yet discernible. Progress can be made only 
through intermediate steps."^^ 

^^Assuming that the ethical end of life is to be supreme, what 
kind of industrial reorganization of society will be most in harmony 
with it? . . . 

^^i. The idea of service is to be preeminent instead of the gain, 
the wage or salarj^ to be apportioned as the means of sustaining 
the worker in the best possible performance of the service. 

^^2. The work done by the workers is to be the means of devel- 
oping them mentally, aesthetically, and volitionally, the educa- 
tional features therefore to be preeminent. 

^^3, The industrial group is to be transformed into a social sub- 
organism (in the ethical sense a sub-organ of the larger organism 
of the nation). By this is meant that the employers cease to be 
employers and become functionaries, while each worker in his 
place and in his degree likewise becomes a functionary. A common 
social service group will thus be formed embracing the chiefs and 
the humbler workers. The chiefs will be the executive and admin- 

^Ihtd, Book IV, Chaps. Ill, IV. 
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istrative functionaries, and will be safeguarded in the due discharge 
of their proper functions. The workers will not attempt to wrest 
from their chiefs as they do at present the directive functions 
which properly belong to the latter (subject, however, to due con- 
trol). To each of the lesser functionaries in turn will be assigned 
a sphere within which a relative independence would be his. 

“The industry as a whole will be an organ of the corpus sockle, 
and this its character will be expressed in its government. The 
workers, not required to render implicit obedience to rules im- 
posed upon them by masters and superintendents, will have a 
voice in the legislation of the industry, in framing the policy of 
the industry, in electing the chiefs, and in this way the development 
of the will, upon which I lay the greatest stress, w'ill be attained. 
The will of the worker, at present fettered, will be liberated by 
the opportunity given it to become enlightened and effectual.”'*^ 

Dr. Adler adds that this plan represents an intermediate stage 
which might bridge the gap between the present autocratic form 
of industry and the organic constitution of economic relations 
which is the ethical ideal. It would mark a transitional step in 
the transformation of what is now a mere occupation into a genuine 
vocation. 

The function of the national state, in the eyes of the founder of 
the Ethical Culture Movement, is to supply the external condi- 
tions required for development toward ethical personality by those 
who are passing through the institutions of family, vocation, and 
the rest. Without protection of life, property, and reputation, 
without legal maintenance of compulsory education and the mono- 
gamic family, such development would be seriously handicapped 
or impossible. The exercise of force by the state is ethically justified 
when it is necessary in fulfilling this function. The doctrine thus 
stated diverges both from the totalitarian conception that indi- 
viduals and subnational groups exist for the sake of the state, and 
from the conception of individualistic democracy that the state 
exists for the sake of its individual members. Each nation is an 

^ Ibid., pp. 271 ff. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, D. Appleton- 
Centnry Company. 
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organism within the total community of mankind, with its own 
distinctive ethical function. It has no ultimate sovereignty as against 
the international organization of peoples which the conscience of 
mankind is struggling to create, nor against the suborganisms of 
family, vocation, and the like when performing their proper task. 
On the other hand, it may appropriately foster the distinctive spir- 
itual genius of its people in ways which modern democratic theory 
W'ould not justify. 

The corollaries of this conception regarding war and peace are 
fairly obvious. War is to be avoided wherever possible, but self- 
defense against aggression may sometimes be necessary. More 
important, however, is acceptance by each state of the responsi- 
bility to further the building of a genuine international conscience, 
leading to a spiritual community of all mankind, from which en- 
during peace will come as a by-product. Each nation must become 
conscious of its own defects which need supplementation by what 
other peoples can provide. Such a consciousness would enable the 
advanced nations to unite for the purpose of developing ethically 
the backward peoples of the world, so that the richest distinctive 
contribution to the spiritual growth of mankind can be elicited 
from them all. Dr. Adler believes that only when the present out- 
rageous economic exploitation of the uncivilized is replaced by the 
exercise of such a moral responsibility will the civilized nations 
themselves be able to overcome their mutual antagonisms and 
establish a lasting world peace.*^^ 

The right constitutional structure of a state is a kind of organic 
democracy. It is democracy in the sense that it fully recognizes 
the indefeasible personality of each of its members, and their 
right to effective representation in the deliberative and administrav 
tive bodies through which the will of the state is expressed. But 
it is organic rather than individualistic, in the sense that they are 
represented not geographically, but through the suborgans, espe- 
cially vocational, in which their characteristic group interests come 
to frank and effective expression. Thus the principle of democratic 

^ Ibid, ^ Book IV, Chap. VIIL The Reconstruction of the Sfiritual Ideal, pp. 
180 f., 187 f. 
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representation is preserved, but it is given genuine rather than 
illusory embodiment and is fitted to the growing fulfillment of 
an ethical function.'^'^ 

The religious society, for Dr. Adler, is the last in this series 
of social institutions, and its distinctive task is to create and re-create 
the ideal of the spiritual universe, providing it also with as true 
an empirical model as the spiritual attainment of its members at 
any time makes possible. As the family nurtures the germ which 
is capable of expansion in the gradual spiritualizing of the other 
groups, the religious society fosters the ideal principle and ethical 
vision which guide the successive transformations in the institutions 
which precede it. Membership in it must be entirely voluntary, 
and its organization, like that of the state, should be based on the 
vocational groups represented. Its leaders are ethical teachers rather 
than a privileged clergy. And the bond of unity between its mem- 
bers is mutual furtherance in the common quest for insight into 
a loftier righteousness than men have yet glimpsed and for its 
ever fuller embodiment in conduct.*^^ 

The Major Disputed Assumptions of Ethical Idealism 

1. Assumptions Concerning Man^s Moral Situation 

a. He needs certainty by which to live. 

b. He is capable of attaining this certainty in the form of a 
supreme principle of right. 

c. That principle is that inviolable worth attaches to every 
human personality, who must be treated accordingly. 

2. Metaphysical Assumptions 

a. There is no valid metaphysical knowledge. 

b. A spiritual reality may be validly postulated to account for 
our moral experience. 

c. Acceptance of such a reality involves faith in moral freedom 
and in the ultimate preservation of all that is of moral worth 
in every man. 

** F. Adler, An Ethical Philosophy of Life, Book IV, Chap. VH. 

^ Ibid,, Book IV, Chap. IX. The Meaning of an Ethical Society, pp. 3» 5> *0 h 
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3. Assumptions Concerning Social Duty 

a. Each individual should so act in relation to every other as 
to elicit his highest excellence as a moral personality. 

b. All social institutions should be so transformed that they 
become constructive instruments for the realization of this 
ideal. 
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MODERNISM 


Introduction 

The religious philosophy which appears next in the historical 
order is the most difEcult type to expound. Considered from the 
standpoint o£ logical coherence, it is not a philosophy but a group 
of philosophies reflecting no single controlling principle, whether 
metaphysical, methodological, or ethical. Considered, however, 
from the standpoint of its historical context and development, it 
represents a unified tendency in religious thought during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Consequently, it is regarded as a 
distinctive point of view by people concerned with religion who 
are not sophisticated by habits of philosophical analysis. For that 
reason it is here treated as such, despite the logical difficulties 
involved. Our task is to clarify the features that give it unity as 
a historical tendency, and to note the major lines of divergence 
which, if emphasized and systematically compared, would compel 
us to view it as a collection of separate philosophies. 

No single word has succeeded in becoming accepted coin for 
denoting this trend in religious thought. The two words most 
commonly used in such a connection are ^^modernism” and “liber- 
alism.” Each is unsatisfactory on several accounts, notably because 
it Is exceedingly vague and because it is used to denote tendencies 
in other fields than religion, some of which have little in common 
with the religious movement now before us. All that these terms 
definitely indicate is some degree of rupture with established ortho- 
doxy 5 they give no positive clue to the novel convictions by which 
the orthodox position is modified or replaced. However, to invent 
a new term for this purpose would but add to the confusion. As 
between the two words now filling this role, “modernism” seems 
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on the whole less flexible and variegated than the other and will 
be adopted in the present chapter. 

The essential features of the modernist point of view, as just 
suggested, may best be clarified not by looking for a central philo- 
sophical principle as has been done in the preceding chapters, but 
b}’ examining the historical context out of which it emerged and 
the dominant motives disclosed in its development. 

From this approach, the feature of first importance to be noted 
is that modernism gradually and cautiously grew out of the Prot- 
estant orthodoxy described in Chapter IV. No great philosopher 
such as Spinoza, Hume, or Kant, with the bold confidence of an 
intellectual genius, laid its foundations through a radical departure 
from the traditional Christian creed and a definite commitment to 
some new orientation in religion. There is no point in the history 
of modernist thought at which a decisive break with the past can 
be marked. Modernists feel that their religious position is con- 
tinuous with what has really been central and valuable in the 
Christian heritage, although in the eyes of their fundamentalist 
opponents they have abandoned many truths essential to Chris- 
tianity. This historical continuity and slow growth accounts for 
much that would otherwise be philosophically puzzling in the 
modernist point of view. 

That the continuity is with Protestant orthodoxy rather than 
with Catholicism should be particularly remarked. Of course, the 
same forces which led to the new development in Protestant circles 
likewise made themselves felt in the Catholic Church, and during 
the last decade of the nineteenth century a modernist wing in 
Catholicism not only became vocal, but attained a position of 
growing influence. Early in the present century, however. Pope 
Pius X condemned the movement as inconsistent with convictions 
vital to the Catholic faith,^ and within a few years the modernist 
trend in Catholicism was effectually suppressed. Thus the religious 
modernism which is now a significant and growing force in the 
Western world is an offshoot of Protestantism and must be under- 
stood in the light of this background. In some other religious 

^ In the famous encyclical Rerum novarum of 1907. 
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groups which have no authoritative hierarchy, such as the Jews, 
a similar tendency is evident, but in their case its influence is limited 
by the small number of adherents. 

The second important fact to be noted is that modernism, like 
the religious philosophies considered in the last three chapters, 
has made extensive concessions to the dominant intellectual force 
of contemporary times, modern science. And this circumstance is 
the main key to its interpretation. But the nature of the accom- 
modation is different and it is made in a different way. Catholici sm 
and fundamentalism, it will be recalled, assumed their main struc- 
ture before the emergence of modem science to a position of con- 
trolling influence in the Western world, and in general they have 
maintained the conviction that religious truth is independent of 
science, authoritative over it, and to be validated by a different 
method than that which science pursues.’ Spinozism, agnosticism, 
and ethical idealism, on principle and each in its own way, accepted 
wholeheartedly what in their eyes was the essence of modern 
science, and were conscious in doing so that they were forsaking 
Christian orthodoxy and blazing a novel trail for religious philoso- 
phy. Now modernism, too, comes to terms with the science of the 
modern Ocddent, but it does so gradually and without the feeling 
that it has anjnvhere made a decisive break with the hallowed 
Christian tradition. In its most radical forms, the supematuralism 
foundational to traditional Christianity is explicitly renounced and 
the conformity of all events in the world to objective, humanly 
verifiable law is fuUy accepted. But each step leading to this out- 
come has been sufficiently meager and halting so that the final 
result appears to those who adopt it the product of theological 
evolution rather than of revolution. In modernism, as its champions 
believe, Christianity, while remaining Christian, has become fully 
reconciled both to the methods and to the results of modern science. 

This circumstance, however, demands further explanation, and 
the explanation brings to the fore a third important feature essen- 
tial to the understanding of modernism. Had the scale of funda- 
mental religious values held by modernists remained that of 
Catholicism or of Protestant orthodoxy, undergoing no profound 
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transformation, the radical change just observed, no matter how 
gradually it came about, would almost certainly have been impos- 
sible. Modernism has by easy steps and more or less unconsciously 
made the transition which Spinoza and Kant achieved consciously 
and with a single leap. These philosophers said, in effect: The old 
foundations are no longer intellectually defensible and must there- 
fore be abandoned, but no matter; what is really significant in 
religion is consistent with science and can be established on a more 
enduring basis than ever if the full validity of science be recog- 
nized. Spinoza found that basis in the nature of scientific knowledge 
itself, Kant in a realm of moral obligation entirely separate from 
science; but, for both men, the central values of religion not only 
were not lost through accepting modem science — they were, rather, 
brought by it into a clearer and more compelling light. So it has 
been with modernism, only less consciously and more slowly. What 
happened was that during the nineteenth century science vigorously 
challenged orthodox theology at a number of vital points and in 
each case forced a choice between two alternatives. One was to 
reject the scientific conclusion and stand in uncompromising oppo- 
sition to the assumptions and methods of explanation by which it 
had been reached (at least wherever religious convictions are in- 
volved); the other was to accept it and reinterpret theology in 
harmony with its implications. Fundamentalists and (with certain 
qualifications above noted-) Catholics adopted the first alternative, 
convinced that vital religious values would otherwise be lost. But 
when each of these challenges became insistent and acute there 
were a number of thinkers* who felt that the elements in orthodoxy 
which these scientific findings threatened were not essential to a 
true and living religion — ^that, indeed, the basic values in human 
life with which religion is primarily concerned, and which it is its 
business to promote, lie in another realm and are undisturbed by 
such changes. These were the modernists; for them, theological 
orthodoxy might be surrendered, in this or that detail of its creed, 
while what is enduringly significant in Christianity remains, and 
gains new luster by its detachment from those irrelevant trappings. 

“See above, pp. 130 f., 160 f. 
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Such a transformation, and especially such an outcome, are, of 
course, quite incomprehensible to one of fundamentalist persua- 
sion, and are somewhat puzzling to many others. The process can 
be more fully explained only by examining in some detail the 
main foci of conflict during the last century between modern 
science and Christian traditionalism, and to this examination the 
main body of the present chapter will be devoted. Some intro- 
ductory clarification will, however, be attained if we recall that 
Judaeo-Christianity, even in its orthodox form, had emphasized 
certain virtues which seemed to these modernists clearly violated 
by an uncompromising hostility to science. Ever since the era of 
the great prophets, sincerity and inward integrity had been praised 
as essential to true religion 5 even a certain impartiality and reflec- 
tive detachment had been encouraged by the sobering lessons of 
the captivity and the realization that God is the God of all nations 
alike, not of the Jews alone. These virtues had taken their place 
among the fundamental religious values of Christianity, and science 
is nothing but their systematic expression in the quest for truth 
about the world, under the guidance of whate\xr pervasive as- 
sumptions characterize it at any given time. Moreover, medieval 
theology had welcomed reflective inquiry as an important ally, 
and had fostered the rational virtues of clarity, consistency, and 
intellectual responsibility. Although emphasis on these qualities 
had to contend with strong opposition on the part of many theo- 
logians, including some of the Protestant Reformers, it was never 
subsequently lost. And the Reformers themselves brought to the 
fore a new emphasis which not only helped create the social con- 
ditions favorable to scientific progress, but also involved a high 
valuation of the faculties of mind on which scientific inquiry con- 
stantly depends. This is the emphasis on freedom of conscience 
and of reason for every individual. If the judgment of every 
Christian is free to decide what is religious truth by interpreting 
the Bible for himself, unshackled by ecclesiastical authority, it was 
not unnatural to believe that God wanted the same faculty to be 
free to accept as true whatever its honest assessment of the evidence 
required, even though the result might conflict with doctrines taught 
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in the Bible. In short, modernists, facing the conflict between 
orthodoxy and science, felt that they were also facing a conflict 
within religion itself; if they decided agamst science, they were 
violating the demands of certain appealing values fundamental 
to their Christian heritage, and saying, in effect, that these values 
are subordinate in importance to those bound up with the tradi- 
tional doctrines which modern science threatened. It is not sur- 
prising that in such a situation many pious minds made the same 
decision that most thinkers whose interests are predominantly 
secular have adopted; something vital to their Christian conscience 
itself would be trampled on if the contrary choice were made. 
They did not turn to science and forsake religion. Under the chal- 
lenge of science they clung to what they felt to be essential in 
religion at the cost of parting with what was not. 

Within the limits of a single chapter it is impossible to treat 
all the significant forces which have aided in shaping modernism; 
the most that can be done is to explain those forces which proved 
of major consequence, to indicate their connection with the progress 
of modem science, and to sketch the form taken by modernist 
accommodation to them. 

The Possibility of a Constructive Religious Empiricism 

The force with which we shall begin may be described as an 
effort to develop the empiricism of modern thought into a con- 
structive method for interpreting religion and rebuilding orthodox 
theology. And the thinker whose contribution was most decisive 
in this development was Friedrich Schleiermacher, a younger con- 
temporary of Kant. 

In order to appreciate the significance of this new form of 
religious empiricism it will be well to recall Hume’s treatment 
of theological problems. The outcome of his empiricism, as applied 
to religious matters, we found to be negative — ^that is, the founda- 
tions of the creed seemed incapable of producing the empirical 
evidence necessary if they were to be pronounced adequately 
grounded. Now, just what was it that made this negative result 
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inevitable? In dealing with nontheological questions, such as the 
nature of causal necessity, Hume usually supplemented his skepti- 
cal conclusion by a constructive analysis; having shown that the 
prevalent idea about the bond between cause and effect lacked 
any empirical foundation, he looked to see what empirical facts 
there were which explained the rise of that idea, and then proceeded 
to a positive reinterpretation of the notion of causal necessity in 
the light of those facts. Thus, though necessity appeared illegitimate 
if interpreted as a compulsion between external events, it proved 
to be entirely valid if conceived as the powerful association of a 
psychological habit. Why did he not proceed likewise in dealing 
with religious problems? Well, in a sense he did, but yet in a 
manner which implies that his negative conclusion is nonetheless 
to be final. In treating the belief in miracles, for example, he 
inquires into the psychological tendencies which lead people to 
swallow accounts of marvelous events to which their previous 
experience has given no parallel. But since he thinks that they 
ought not to give way to these tendencies, at least so far as religious 
miracles are concerned, it does not occur to him to redefine 
“miracle” in terms of these tendencies and thus give belief in it 
a valid empirical foundation. The same situation appears in his 
treatment of the problem of God. In the brief Natural History 
of Religion he essayed to portray the factors in human nature which 
have led historically to the prevalent conception of a Divine Being, 
but the only one of these factors which did not seem rather dis- 
reputable was the philosophical demand for an ultimate ground 
of the experienced universe. Hence Hume felt no temptation to 
redefine God in terms of such empirically verifiable processes, 
and when the conception of First Cause proved to lack adequate 
empirical foundation there seemed no alternative to a thorough- 
going theological skepticism. 

In short, to Hume, God was primarily and essentially the solu- 
tion of a metaphysical problem, not a problem of practical human 
experience. And the reason why theism had to be rejected — except 
for a very problematic validity in the case of part of its meaning — 
lay in its having been defined in such metaphysical terms, together 
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with Hume’s failure to consider seriously whether some construc- 
tive redefinition, such as he undertook in the case of causal neces- 
sity, might be possible. Now when w^e examine this situation, some 
considerations appear which indicate the possibility of a more 
positive empirical method in religion and which are exceedingly 
important for our understanding of modernism. One is that, except 
for philosophers and some theologians, God never has been pri- 
marily the solution of a metaphysical puzzle. To most religious 
people he is essentially the answer to a vital and emotional need. 
Such people dimly feel, no doubt, that this involves assigning him 
a status which philosophers would call metaphysical, but the attri- 
butes emphasized when he is thus viewed are from their stand- 
point secondary rather than primary. What is primary is his capacity 
to help them meet the compelling demands of daily life. Sup- 
pose, then, that we should redefine God in terms of this considera- 
tion and then ask, as Hume did, whether there is adequate empirical 
evidence to justify asserting that the Being so defined is real. 
Obviously, the circumstance that God, interpreted as a metaphysical 
explanation, proved incapable of experiential validation, does not 
necessarily indicate that theism approached in this way would meet 
the same fate. Defining God as First Cause, we might inevitably 
fall into skepticism j defining him as the satisfier of a certain kind 
of practical need, we might find sufficient empirical evidence for 
his reality. Whether adequate evidence is available or not depends 
in large measure on our definition of the concept to be tested by 
it. Now, to be sure, if we are intuitionists or rationalists in our 
method, it is doubtless incumbent on us to take as final the par- 
ticular philosophical or theological definition that that method 
renders axiomatic or demonstrates. But if we have adopted the 
tentative, hypothetical method of modern empiricism — especially 
if it appears plausible that the definition which baffles us does not 
ring true to what is most vital in the concept to the majority of 
religious people anyway— we seem under no obligation to remain 
committed to it. If the definition with which we start proves in- 
capable of validation we may (and should, unless it seems desirable 
to abandon the concept entirely) redefine it by the aid of a more 
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careful study of the experiences which appear to have given it 
significance to people. Hume drew this conclusion, and was guided 
by it, in dealing with nonreligious problems j he did not do so in 
any constructive or systematic way in dealing with religious ones. 

But, of course, our second definition, or third, might perchance 
fail to find adequate empirical verification, even though its like- 
lihood of attaining it ought to be greater than that of the first 
definition — at least if we have intelligently learned the lessons sug- 
gested by our failure with the first. What then? Well, if it is legiti- 
mate, in acceptance of our responsibility to the relevant empirical 
facts, to try a second definition when the first fails; is it not legiti- 
mate, or perhaps even a duty, to keep on redefining the concept 
in question until we succeed in rendering it adequate to the facts 
which are supposed to be interpreted by its aid? And even then 
it will possess no finality, since later experience may compel its 
further revision. But if we entirely accept this essentially tentative 
character of empirical method, and are ready without reservation 
to apply it to the definitions as well as the conclusions of theolog}', 
a profound revolution is implied in our whole approach to religious 
problems and in the very foundations of our religious philosophy. 
It is essential to understand the nature of this revolution. Since on 
these terms no concept — including the concept of God — is final, 
all definitions being liable to revision in the light of continuing 
human experience, God is no longer the central fact in religion 
or the controlling principle in theology. His place is taken by man’s 
religious experience — ^by that selected phase of human doing and 
suffering which appears to be distinguishable from the secular 
phases of life and is emphasized in people whom all recognize 
as especially religious. The religious experience of men and women 
becomes the decisive fact and the ultimate court of appeal by 
which we test the validity of any theological concept — ^the concept 
of God along with others. No such concept, however defined, is 
itself any longer absolute or theologically necessary. In this revolu- 
tion the accepted method of theologians since the days of Origen 
•is renounced and its place taken by another. This begins, not with 
a definition of God and proofs of his reality, but with human 
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experience of whatever has religious significance j and it then pro- 
ceeds not by deducing the implications of a definition, but by 
tentatively analyzing the experience to determine what light it 
throw^s on the nature of the world in w^hich it occurs. Just as Kant, 
in dealing wuth the problems of epistemology, began not with the 
object of knowledge, but with human experience of the object, 
seeking the conditions which must be postulated to explain that 
experience 5 so our empirical method of dealing with religion 
would begin with religious experience and seek by analysis the 
underlying conditions that account for it. And God, if the concept 
be retained as it presumably would, will be defined in terms of 
those conditions and thus rendered experientially verifiable. 

The possibility has just been suggested that an empirical theology 
developed in this way would not only regard the conception of 
God as lacking in finality, but might even dispense with it. And 
such is the case — from this standpoint no concept is necessary except 
that of religious experience itself. However, we may always, if 
we wdsh, even when following an empirical method, render any 
concept relatively indispensable by definition. God, for example, 
may be made a comparatively necessary and certain concept by 
defining him in terms of such an obvious and imiversal aspect 
of religious experience that no one who admits the experience 
can seriously doubt his reality. This is the procedure that mod- 
ernism, in its clearer and more self-conscious forms, has usually 
adopted. Professor Wieman, for example, defines God as ^^that 
character of events to which man must adjust himself in order 
to attain the greatest goods and avoid the greatest ills.”® Now, few 
people who reflect about human life will question that to attain 
the greatest goods that are possible man must adjust himself suc- 
cessfully to some feature or features of his environment. In this 
way God^s reality, as long at least as these ideas of environment, 
adjustment, etc., seem valid to almost everybody, can be placed 
empirically beyond doubt 5 the problem that remains is to determine 

N. Wieman, The Wrestle of Religion ^th Truth, p. 14. Wieman does 
not call himself a modernist, but this is because the word has a rather narrow 
meaning for him. 
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his nature in detail by careful analysis of the experiences to which 
the definition calls our attention. Thus we can consciously make 
any concept fully responsible to experience right from the start, 
by the definition which we provide for it 3 and only a radically 
changed experience, or a shift in the fundamental interpretative 
ideas that seem to us significant, will compel its revision. 

Schleiermacher’s Theological Method 

The historical significance of Schleiermacher^s philosophy of 
religion, to which we at present turn, lies in the fact that he vras 
the first to see with tolerable clarity these considerations and to 
provide a systematic treatment of religion under their guidance. 
The more general features of his theory are presented in his Ad- 
dresses on Religion^ published in 1799, while a detailed reconstruc- 
tion of theology in the light of this new conception of empirical 
method is worked out in The Christian Faith^ which appeared first 
in 1821.^ To be sure, like most intellectual pioneers, Schleiermacher 
did not see all the significant implications of his guiding principle, 
nor did he, perhaps, adhere with entire consistency to the ones that 
he saw 3 but he followed them sufficiently to exemplify the main 
features of the constructive empirical approach to religion just 
outlined. As a result of his work, the main features of this approach 
gradually gained wider influence and acceptance 5 in general, they 
now dominate theological thought in the Protestant world. 

Two important points should be before our attention while the 
major details of Schleiermacher’s treatment are discussed. One is 
that he does not call himself an empiricist, and it is only by sur- 
veying his contribution in the light of its larger historical context 
that we may justly describe it in the terms here used. He regarded 
his own procedure as a combination of the ^descriptive” and ^his- 
torical” methods 5 empiricism, as he understood it, he subjects to 
severe criticisms, such as, that it is incapable of distinguishing the 
essential from the accidental characteristics of an object and that it 

brief statement of some of his principles of theological method was given 
in 1 81 1 in a work entitled A Brief Outline of the Study of Theology. 
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allows no proper place for introspective analysis, being entirely 
external in its approach to any subject matter. These criticisms 
reflect the somewhat narrow conception of empiricism rather com- 
mon in Schleiermacher^s day. His language, too, reveals this atti- 
tude regarding method, and betrays his heritage from evangelical 
Protestantism, where later modernists would ordinarily talk about 
^^religious experience,” his preferred phrase is ^^religious conscious- 
ness.” But he became the pioneer in the development of w^hat in 
its broad historical setting may be appropriately called the construc- 
tive empirical method in theolog}''. 

What he termed the ^^descriptive” method, and we shall call 
an empirical one, w^as derived largely from Kant and has much 
in common with the method which the latter in his examination 
of knowledge spoke of as the ^^transcendental” method — an analysis 
of consciousness or experience to determine its universal and funda- 
mental conditions. But in two significant respects he diverges from 
Kant’s ideas in the direction taken by empirical science. For Kant, 
human knowledge is only phenomenal j it is not in any sense knowl- 
edge of the real world, but only of the effects of that world in 
human experience as ordered by the categories. Schleiermacher 
agrees with this to the extent of holding that a theological inter- 
pretation of religious experience does not give us knowledge of 
God as he is in himself, but he insists that it does give us real 
knowledge of God’s relation to us.^ That relation is directly given 
in the experience itself and can be truly known. In this significant 
respect Schleiermacher’s position is realistic 5 theology does not 
deal with a realm of mere appearance. The other major divergence 
from Kant consists in Schleiermacher’s admission that the conclu- 
sions reached by theological analysis and explanation are tentative. 
They are responsible to future experience, can be progressively 
corrected by it, and should be explicitly recognized as only valid 
within a limited historical epoch. When religious experience 

®See T/ie Christian Faiths Sec. lo. Kant himself had suggested in Religion 
Within the Limits of Reason Alone (Greene and Hudson trans.), p. 130 £., that 
God can be known in his relation to man^s moral experience, though not, of 
course, as he Is in himself. 
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changes, as it is bound to do, theology will also need to change 
in order to be true to it. Schleiermacher frankly declares that in 
these ways religious doctrines are hypothetical and subject to modi- 
fication in the light of future experience.® 

The other matter to be kept in mind is that when Schleiermacher 
develops his theological reconstruction in detail it is specifically 
Christian experience that he seeks to interpret, not religious experi- 
ence in general. He loyally places himself within the Christian tra- 
dition and restricts his analysis to those features of experience 
that are historically traceable to the impact of Christ upon the 
religious life and feeling of mankind. This means that the range 
of application of his method is limited by a selective historical 
commitment and a conscious devotion to the Christian community. 
Moreover, in view of his particular heritage, this involves a further 
limitation, namely, to Protestant experience 3 since, except for his 
deep appreciation of the social dependencies of religion, Schleier- 
macher was distinctively Protestant in his fundamental attitudes 
and convictions. These restrictions, as was above noted, have become 
characteristic of modernism in its most influential contemporary 
form. 

After these lengthy preliminaries, our summary of Schleier- 
macher’s treatment of religion will not need to be extensive. The 
essence of religion he finds to be ^^the feeling of absolute depend- 
ence.” In every moment of experience we find an element of free- 
dom and an element of constraint 5 in part we determine ourselves, 
in part we are determined by what happens around us. But when 
we penetrate more deeply into our consciousness a region is dis- 
closed in which we have the sense of being unqualifiedly dependent. 
Even our freedom and self-activity appear not as our own, but as 
ultimately derived from and sustained by something beyond us. 
This region is that of religion, and this sense is the heart of re- 
ligious experience. Schleiermacher assumes it to be universal— that 
is, capable of discovery by any man who is willing to reflect care- 
fully on himself and his feelings. Now the being with whom w’e 
are in touch in this conscioxisness of absolute dependence is God. 

® T^e Christian Faith y Sec. 1 9. 
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This assertion is not a causal inference nor a piece of empirical 
reasoning, but a definition j God is defined as the universal, all- 
controlling reality disclosed in our sense of complete dependence. 
Thus, should there be any reason for doing so, we may dispense 
with the term “God” and substitute for it any other word which 
might more suitably refer to this pervasive and dominant reality; 
the function of the term is simply to denote a universal aspect of 
human experience — ^it has no rights of its own. The experience 
is the decisive thing and always the court of appeal.'^ In this con- 
tention of Schleiermacher, as has been intimated, a thoroughgoing 
revolution in theology takes place. From being the primary and 
absolute principle of religious knowledge, God becomes for theo- 
logical method an aspect of man’s religious consciousness; the 
meaning of the term is derived from and validated in present 
human experience. 

How shall we proceed to construct the details of a theological 
system? The answer is deducible at once from this novel orienta- 
tion. We embark on a careful descriptive analysis of the religious 
(more specifically, the Christian) consciousness, i.e., the immediate 
feeling of that on which it absolutely depends, to determine what 
doctrines truly describe it. Our experience discloses a direct rela- 
tion of dependence on something which by definition is God. The 
basic task of theology is systematic interpretation of this experienced 
relation.® It should entirely subordinate to this the traditional 
method of deducing its doctrines from the authority of some revela- 
tion of God contained in ancient Scripture, or from metaphysical 
principles set up by speculative theology. It is wholly and responsi- 
bly experiential. As a matter of fact, Schleiermacher’s actual pro- 
cedure is not so radically novel as these corollaries would lead us 
to expect, and it is necessary to watch the use of this method by 
his later followers to see how drastic a revision of Protestant 
theology it might encourage. In the main he hospitably embraces 
the bulk of traditional doctrines and cautiously reinterprets their 
meaning in terms of this empirical approach. When he meets items 

^ The Christian Faith, Sects. 3 and 4. Addresses on Religion, II. 

^The Christicm Faith, Sects. 15, 16, 18, 30, 50. 
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in the creed — such as the dogma of the Trinity — ^which seem espe- 
cially difficult to justify on this basis, his inclination is not to 
reject them, but to find some experiential excuse for their preser- 
vation, and at worst to indicate the likelihood of their future revi- 
sion. But even with this large qualification such procedure spelled a 
fundamental break with theological custom and opened the way 
to a constructive empirical movement in religious philosophy whose 
full consequences have perhaps not yet become evident. 

For the purposes of the present chapter it will be sufficient to 
illustrate Schleiermacher’s method by certain results reached, 
mainly in his treatment of the doctrine of God. One striking result 
is that, taking the Christian religious consciousness rather than some 
metaphysical theory of God as his foimdation, his conclusions about 
the deity do not form a systematic unit in his theology, but are 
split into three sections, discussed in widely separated parts of 
his book. The more immediate cause of this outcome is the per- 
vasive influence upon him of the evangelistic tradition in Prot- 
estantism, with its fundamental emphasis on the experience of 
sinfulness transformed by that of forgiveness and redemption. 
SchleiermachePs primary analysis of the Christian consciousness, 
which provides the scaffold for the details of his system, accepts 
this tradition 5 its three basic aspects are consciousness of sin, con- 
sciousness of grace, and consciousness of dependence so far as it 
does not yet involve the felt contrast of sin and grace. Analysis of 
the latter (which Schleiermacher appropriately treats first) yields 
omnipotence as the fundamental attribute of Godj from it may be 
derived such further attributes as eternity, omnipresence, omnis- 
cience. Consciousness of sin yields under examination the attributes 
of holiness, righteousness, and mercy, while experience of gracious 
redemption discloses the presence of love and wisdom in God. 
Thus the major themes of traditional theology are preserved, while 
placed in a radically different setting and tested in a different 
court. 

Another significant result, which was obviously required by his 
empirical principles, is that the meaning of these attributes is de- 
termined throughout by their reference to human experience. They 
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do not describe what God is in himself, but simply and solely what 
he experientially proves himself to be in relation to us. By the 
attribute of omnipotence, for example, we do not mean to ascribe 
to God absolute power in any metaphysical sense, but such power 
as satisfies the demands involved in our consciousness of dependence. 
By that of eternity we do not mean that God actually transcends 
time, but that our religious awareness posits no temporal limit 
to his activity in our regard.® Indeed, the essential thing in the 
doctrine of Christ’s resurrection is not his historical emergence from 
the tombj what the doctrine primarily attests is the Christian 
experience of Christ as an enduring and present power for redemp- 
tion in the lives of men.^® 

A third important outcome is an ambiguity in Schleiermacher’s 
philosophy of religion with respect to the finality of Christianity 
in relation to the other religions, which has remained unclarified 
in subsequent modernist thought. Schleiermacher voluntarily at- 
tached himself to the Christian community and found his supreme 
values in it. But in what way could he justify such unreserved attach- 
ment? Following his method instead of the deductive and authori- 
tarian procedure of his predecessors, he could not establish the 
unique truth of Christianity by appealing to the ancient miracles 
on which their case in the end rested. Moreover, the tentativeness 
which is an essential feature of his method forbids claiming abso- 
lute truth for any conclusions reached j they must all be regarded 
as liable to correction, perhaps even radical falsification, when tested 
by future experience. Does not this imply that finality cannot be 
asserted of Christianity; must not the possibility be admitted that 
future experience, in the Western world as well as elsewhere, may 
find some non-Christian faith superior to Christianity in meeting 
its religious needs? And even now must it not be acknowledged 
that the religious possibilities of human feeling are not exhausted 
in Christian experience; that Western theological history expresses 
but one interpretation of the sense of absolute dependence among 

‘ TAe Christian Faith, Secs. 50, 52, 54. 

^ Ibid., Sec. 99. Schleiermacher did, however, accept the historicity of the 
resurrection. 
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many, while all interpretations are needed fully to describe the 
religious quest of mankind? Schleiermacher’s answer to these ques- 
tions is ambiguous. At times, especially in his Addresses^ he appears 
frankly to agree with these implications. At other times, both in 
the Addresses and in The Christian Faith-, he attempts to justify 
on principle his devout adherence to Christianity. This justi- 
fication takes the general form of affirming that Christianity 
empirically discloses its superiority to other religions by providing 
a more adequate penetration, deeper intensification, and richer de- 
velopment than they of the basic experience which lies at the heart 
of all religion.^^ But obviously this contention would not seem 
valid to adherents of other religions. 

We should not leave Schleiermacher, however, with our atten- 
tion absorbed in these details. Let us attempt a summarizing state- 
ment of the outstanding new thing in his position. Apparently 
it never occurred to Hume or the other skeptical empiriasts that 
there was such a thing as religious experience in Schleiermacher’s 
sense of this phrase.^® They defined religious concepts as their 
rationalist or supernaturalist predecessors had done, in terms of 
entities which transcend direct experience} finding inadequate evi- 
dence for these entities, they concluded that religious faith is 
absurd and has no legitimate or positive significance. Even Kant, 
except for certain hints in his later writings, exhibits the same non- 
empirical procedure with religion. The interpretation of experienced 
fact demands no attribution of reality to the entities denoted by 
religious concepts, and when it appears that ethics needs religion, 
this means in the main that a certain moral validity attaches to 
theological ideas already defined in terms of a quite nonempirical 
approach. If such a procedure were to be adopted in the laboratory, 
scientists would become agnostic about the existence of any entity 
whose previously accepted definition fails to square with the latest 
empirical evidence. As soon as traditional concepts of space, matter, 
electricity, energy, etc., prove no longer admissible, they would 
reject such entities as unknowable, and confine scientific investiga- 

^ See Addresses^ V. 

“ This statement should be qualified in the case of Mill. See above, p. 234. 
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tion to other things whose established definition still seems to com- 
mand some verifiable evidence. Since the meanings of all these 
concepts have undergone radical change in scientific history, this 
course would obviously mean the death of science rather than its 
progress. Before many generations had passed, all its fundamental 
ideas would have become illegitimate and it would be left no 
problems to attack. Schleiermacher’s great contribution was his 
insistence that religion has as much right as science to provide its 
major concepts empirical reference by redefinition, and that theol- 
ogy may legitimately be reconstructed so as to become systemat- 
ically responsible to whatever human experiences do in fact underlie 
men^s religious ideas, as the source of their meaning and value. 

So far as modernism rests on any basic philosophical principle, 
that principle consists in this development of empiricism into a 
positive and constructive method for the interpretation of religion. 
Its foundation is contemporary religious (that is, Protestant) experi- 
ence, and its task is to redefine the major ideas of theology in the 
light of that experience, abandoning whatever lesser elements of 
the creed seem inconsistent with the new definitions and transform- 
ing the others. But the way in which this program has actually 
worked out, during the century since Schleiermacher^s time, has 
been vitally aifected by certain specific achievements which we owe 
to empirical science in this period. The three most important of 
these are the theory of organic evolution, the higher criticism of 
the Bible, and the comparative study of religion. On each of these 
matters fundamentalism refused to accept the scientific point of 
view, holding it to be inconsistent with essential religious truth, 
but modernists were led by their guiding principles to adopt the 
new position (or at least to make concessions to its claims) and 
to reconstruct Christian theology in harmony with these results. 
At present the development of psychological science, along Freu- 
dian and behavioristic lines, is posing a fourth major issue — whether 
or not theologians will accept the conception of man which the 
most exact and realistic scientific analysis offers — ^but unless the 
principles which have guided the growth of modernism thus far 
are renounced, the answer to this question will undoubtedly be 
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in the affirmative. The three conclusions of empirical science on 
which modernism has already, in the main, taken its stand will now 
be explained and their impact on religious philosophy outlined. 

The Theory of Evolution 

The theory of evolution became a decisive force in Western 
thought with the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859. 
The general idea of evolution as the historical process by which 
contemporary institutions, customs, and beliefs have come to be 
what they. are and now pass slowly into other forms, presumably 
more reasonable ones, had become a prominent factor in philosophy 
during the preceding century and was strikingly displayed in the 
influential system of Hegel a generation before Darwin’s time. 
The conception of natural selection, as a solution of the problem 
why organic species are in general adapted to their environment, 
had been suggested by some of the early Greek philosophers, and 
since that time had occasionally been championed as an alternative 
to the dominant view that these adaptations are due to divine 
purpose. The main significance of Darwin lay in the fact that in 
his hands the theory of organic evolution in general, and of natural 
selection in particular, became an empirically verified hypothesis 
— ^that is, it was couched in such form as to permit prediction of 
a great variety of observable facts whose actual presence subsequent 
investigation confirmed. 

The four fundamental ideas in the theory of evolution, as Darwin 
and his successors in the field of biology developed it, are briefly 
indicated by the terms ^^struggle for existence,” ^^survival of the 
best adapted forms,” ^ffieredity,” and ^Variation.” In each genera- 
tion there are produced more organisms than are able to grow 
to maturity imder the environing conditions which they face. Hence 
they compete with each other for the privilege of continued ex- 
istence, and the ones most fully adjusted to those conditions sur- 
vive and produce offspring while the ones less well adapted are 
likely to perish without descendants. The favorable adaptations 
of those which survive — ^whether consisting in the presence of some 
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new organ, or of some advantageous change in an organ already- 
existing — are likely to be preserved, because of the law of heredity 
that offspring are more closely similar to their parents than to 
other members of their species. But this similarity never becomes 
identity 5 there are always variations between a young organism 
and Its parents, and between it and other offspring of the same 
parents. On this account some among the young of a surviving 
generation are apt to be still better adapted to their environment 
than their parents were. Thus variations can accumulate, through 
generation after generation, until as a result there appears a set of 
organs quite different from and superior to those present at an 
earlier epoch in the process. When the difference has become suf- 
ficiently marked, we call the resultant type a distinct biological 
species, although it has originated by descent from ancestors of 
another species. The appearance of man, according to Darwin, is 
to be explained by the operation of these factors. 

But the theory of evolution did not merely gain comprehensive 
empirical verification in the field of biology. It was destined to a 
broader application. Just as the enormous success of the mechanical 
pattern in solving the problem of motion in the inorganic world 
had encouraged attempts to extend it to other fields, and even 
to conceive the entire universe as a mathematical machine j so the 
startling achievement of the idea of evolution in reconstructing 
the tree of life led to its systematic use as an explanatory principle 
in many areas to which Darwin and his biologist followers had 
not tried to apply it. Among the inorganic fields, geology and 
astronomy proved to be most significantly illumined by the con- 
ception of evolution; prior to the nineteenth century speculative 
theories about the development of the earth’s crust and the forma- 
tion of solar systems had been suggested, but during the nineteenth 
century — ^in part, even, before Darwdn’s time, but more rapidly 
under the stimulus of his success — ^a vast mass of facts was accumu- 
lated which decided between competing theories and indicated more 
definitely the course of these processes of development. In another 
direction, comprehensive problems in sociology and psychology 
were studied under the guidance of the same fruitful idea; the 
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nature of man’s major cultural institutions, including religion, and 
of the human mind itself, was thought to be most clearly explained 
as the product of a long process of evolution from an ancestry 
which did not exhibit their most characteristic present features. In 
this extension to other fields the theory of evolution naturally lost 
some of the characteristics which were essential to it when conceived 
as a solution of specifically biological problems. Those that re- 
mained, as apparently validly applicable to all these areas of inquiry, 
were three. First, the thought that the most comprehensive and 
illuminating explanation of anything is to be reached by tracing 
its historical genesis. Second, the conviction that that genesis is 
not merely a matter of temporal succession, but is also a develop- 
ment. This does not imply progress in any moral sense 5 it merely 
implies that a more complex creature often arises out of simpler 
forms, because it adds to the characteristics displayed in those 
simpler forms variations of structure and function which, once they 
appeared, have proved able to maintain themselves. Third, the 
idea of adaptation, as the principle determining which of the newly 
appearing variations shall be preserved and which are but tem- 
porary. Every such variation emerges in an environment of forces 
which impinge upon it in divers ways 5 only when it is so adjusted 
to them that a new type of harmonious equilibrium is established, 
in which they and it together interact, can the new emergent con- 
tinue to exist or propagate itself. It is to be remembered, of course, 
that wherever evolution is present there is also degeneration, since 
the successful emergence of new forms often spells destruction 
or gradual deterioration for already existing forms which prove 
unable quickly to adjust themselves to its presence. 

Furthermore, these effects on detailed branches of knowledge do 
not exhaust the influence of the idea of evolution. So promising 
did the general conception of evolution seem as a result of these 
varied conquests that the notion came to be more and more seri- 
ously entertained that the universe in its entirety is an evolutionary 
process, and that its fundamental character can only be understood 
in terms appropriate to such a notion- This was an exceedingly 
radical hypothesis, for it implied a novel basic pattern Into which 
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everything that happens in the cosmos is to be fitted, and a novel 
theory of what a significant causal explanation of anything properly 
involves. 

Prior to this cosmic expansion of the idea of evolution, the 
Western world had seen two such comprehensive patterns, with 
corresponding theories of the causal relation. One is the pattern 
assumed by Plato and Aristotle and more explicitly formulated by 
Neo-Platonism in its doctrine of emanation. The essence of this 
pattern lies in its tracing all reality back to an ultimate Form or 
Being possessed of supreme perfection, various degrees or aspects 
of which have been imparted to the different observable entities 
of which the universe is composed. This pattern dominated Western 
thought in almost all fields down to the rise of modern mechan- 
ical science in the seventeenth century, and it is still reflected in 
most thinking on matters of religion. Viewed from this standpoint, 
the vital relation in causality is the participation of the effect in 
part or all of the perfections exhibited in its cause; it seems a valid 
general assumption that the cause of any effect must be equal if 
not superior to it in the degree or scope of its excellence.^® We have 
seen the systematic application of this assumption in the Catholic 
religious philosophy, and the major objection raised against it by 
Hume — ^the objection, namely, that this way of conceiving causes 
leads us to postulate somewhere in the universe more perfect 
effects than those with which our reasoning began and which can 
be empirically observed. Hume himself assumes the other basic 
pattern which Western thought has tried prior to the day of evolu- 
tion — a pattern exhibited most clearly in mechanical science and 
derived ultimately from the growing demand in early modern 
times that scientific explanations take such a form as will permit 
exact and verifiable predictions. This demand in turn rests on the 
desire to control nature, which was almost entirely foreign to 
Greek and medieval habits of thought, but which has been a domi- 
nant ambition of the modem West. Clearly, we can hope to con- 
trol future events only so far as we can anticipate them with 

“The scholastic philosophers formulated this assumption in the technical 
phrase: causa aequat effectu aut forTnaliter aut emlnenter. 
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confidence and precision. From this standpoint, the universe is 
pictured as a machine, whose various motions succeed each other 
in accordance with mathematical law. Thus, given a correct quanti- 
tative analysis of any motion as now occurring, we can predict what 
exact form it will exhibit at any subsequent stage. This means 
that we assume a constancy in the quantity of energy displayed 
at any two successive stages of a mechanical process 5 if the later 
lacked some energy present in the earlier, or possessed more, we 
could not, given the earlier, anticipate with exactitude what the 
later course of the motion would be like. Now, the conception of 
the causal relation appropriate to this pattern of thought is that 
it requires a quantitative equivalence between any cause and its 
effect. Cause and effect are each specific motions, and express the 
same amount of energy. To be sure, when this theory of valid causal 
explanation was applied, as by Hume, to matters in which exact 
quantitative analysis is at present beyond us, the requirement of 
mathematical equivalence is not insisted on, but the more general 
demand is preserved that any cause be so conceived as to permit 
the clearest possible prediction of its empirically verifiable effects. 
The revolution in theology involved in this doctrine of causal 
connection has been noted 3 Kant was convinced of its inevitability, 
as well as Hume. 

A cosmic extension of the idea of evolution leads naturally to a 
third metaphysical pattern and theory of causality. The essence of 
this pattern consists in a picture of the universe as a vast historical 
process, in which more complex entities are continually being gener- 
ated out of simpler antecedents, maintaining themselves whenever 
surrounding conditions permit. All the empirical knowledge at 
present built up in the various sciences fits with tolerable harmony 
into such a cosmic scheme. The influential form of this theory at 
present is called ^^emergent evolution.^^ From its standpoint the 
broadest and most distinctive types of variation which have proved 
capable of preservation and propagation are spoken of as emergent 
levels; the three outstanding levels are inorganic matter, life, and 
conscious mind.^"^ The first of these apparently existed for aeons 
See below, Chap. X, p. 418 
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before the second appeared, and the second for many millions of 
years before the third, which seems to be present only in man. But 
even the most complex forms of mental life trace ultimately back 
genetically to the simplest types of inorganic substance. How is 
causal explanation naturally conceived in this metaphysical context? 
Obviously, as at bottom a genetic relation. The effect is generated 
out of the cause and may be — ^in fact, normally is — more complex 
than the cause. Here, again, the demand for successful prediction 
is present, and in this respect the present theory agrees with the 
mechanical conception of causality. But it is distinct from it in its 
insistence that in wide areas of empirical fact — ^perhaps universally 
— ^the later stage of a process is not merely equivalent to the earlier, 
but exhibits new properties some of which may be preserved and 
repeated thereafter. The causal relation must, then, be so construed 
as to allow for this circumstance. The variations, in their first 
appearance, are from this point of view left unexplained, since it is 
impossible to anticipate their character in detail j all that can be 
predicted is that novelties of some sort will occur. But such a 
general prediction must in terms of this approach be embodied in 
the notion of causality; the cause — ^whether it be a single event or 
a group of determining conditions — may be simpler than its effect 
because the latter, in arising out of the former, is likely to reveal 
properties and ways of behaving absent in the cause. It will be 
noticed that in one major respect this assumption about causality 
is exactly the opposite of the ancient and medieval conception; for 
the one, a cause does not need to exhibit all the qualities displayed 
in its effect, while for the other the ultimate cause must contain 
more and higher perfections than are revealed in any effect. 

What, now, were the main consequences of the theory of evolu- 
tion for religious thought? 

The most important specific consequence was that a naturalistic 
view of man’s origin and nature was implied. Prior to the suc- 
cessful establishment of Darwinism the account of the creation of 
man given in the first book of the Bible— -and of the creation of 
other living species as well — had been almost universally taken as 
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the literal scientific truth.^® Most of the available facts accumulated 
earlier than the nineteenth century appeared to indicate that bio- 
logical species are quite distinct from each other and that the 
essential characteristics of each species are preserved from parent 
to child- Thus the theory of special creation was not only explicitly 
taught by the Bible, but seemed harmonious with the available 
biological data. The new scientific doctrine, however, taught that 
man is first cousin of the anthropoid apes, being especially closely 
related to the chimpanzee, and that he is descended with them from 
a common ancestry through a process of natural evolution. This 
conception, to those who accepted it, not only deprived man of his 
distinctive dignity as a special creation of God in the latter’s image, 
and placed his origin and development under natural law 5 but also 
removed one of the prime evidences for the reality of a super- 
natural Creator possessing the intellectual and moral qualities 
characteristic of man. As long as man was viewed as the object of a 
special creative act and the highest product of divine power it 
seemed necessary to attribute to his Author all the distinctive per- 
fections which man at his best exhibits, but when his appearance 
became intelligible as the outcome of purely natural forces, operat- 
ing according to biological law in the simpler creatures that consti- 
tute his ancestry, a wise and good Creator no longer appeared to be 
needed to explain the facts. Indeed, the course of natural selection 
as pictured by the evolutionary theorists seemed quite irreconcilable 
with human ideals of intelligence and love 5 the various species prey 
mercilessly upon one another, each intent solely upon its own sur- 
vival and w’^ell-being, while vastly more individuals are constantly 
being produced than can possibly, in view of environing conditions, 
grow to maturity. A nature ^^red with tooth and claw” confronted 
pious contemplation instead of a nature shot through with beneficent 
purpose. 

To some thinkers, especially among Catholic theologians, a com- 
promise appeared possible. It was quite in line with their Aris- 
totelian premises to surrender man’s body and his physical functions 
to the claims of natural evolution, but must we not insist on the 

“ That is, since the victory of Christianity. 
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special creation of that which most obviously distinguishes him 
from his animal forbears — his mind and soul? Here an evolutionary 
variation appears which strikingly sets off its possessor from other 
living creatures, being of distinctive value and dignity; how is its 
original appearance to be accounted for? The answer of the 
champions of evolution w’as to apply in detail the evolutionary 
theory to problems of comparative psychology, showing that promi- 
nent characteristics of the human mind can themselves be inter- 
preted as the outcome of a gradual process of selection and 
adaptation. Even before 1859, Herbert Spencer had published his 
Principles of Psychology^ in which man’s mental faculties were 
explained as evolutionary products, and it was not difficult for his 
successors to render the explanation still more persuasive and chal- 
lenging. Human thinking, for example, came to be portrayed as a 
biological function making more advantageously for survival than 
the ^^trial and error” behavior of the lower animals, but as genet- 
ically related to it; the essential differences between the two were ac- 
counted for not by the special creation of intelligence as a novel 
faculty, but by the appearance of specific variations which gradually 
telescoped the process of trial and error, enabled its consequences to 
be anticipated, and permitted adjustment to environmental changes 
with more confidence and less danger. Thus man’s soul as well as 
his body seemed capable of explanation in terms of natural selec- 
tion. This was a very radical challenge to Christian theology. 

The most important general consequence for religious thought 
arising from the dominance of evolutionary ideas lay in the fact 
that it provided a purely natural explanation of the adaptation of 
organs to the ends which they serve — ^an adaptation which pre- 
^ously had provided the main argument for a divine purpose as 
controlling the economy of nature. These many and varied adjust- 
ments, in creatures without intelligence, seemed to point toward a 
wise providence governing the formation of the organs involved 
and insuring that they function as effective means toward their 
appropriate ends. The analogy of intelligent contrivance, exhibited 
in the human invention of machines for the realization of certain 
desired ends, presented itself as the only adequate analogy in terms 
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of which such striking and often minutely detailed adjustments 
could be accounted for. We have seen that even pre-Darwinian 
skeptics, such as Hume, found some degree of cogency in this argu- 
ment. From the evolutionary point of view, however, no super- 
natural intelligence is needed to explain the facts. All that has to 
be assumed is that nature continually produces more creatures than 
can survive and have offspring under their environing conditions, 
and that each new generation exhibits variations as compared with 
its parents — usually minute differences but sometimes more promi- 
nent ones (“mutations,” to use the technical term). If these 
assumptions are sound it will necessarily follow, without any super- 
intending providence, that In general the creatures now in existence 
will have such a detailed structure as will secure their preservation 
and well-being in the surroundings which they face. Those less 
happily adjusted have simply been eliminated In the struggle for 
survival. And the answer of the evolutionists to the main objection 
of the Catholic theologians^^ is that sometimes mutations appear in 
the shape of rather complex organs capable all at once of performing 
a quite novel function, which may be exceedingly advantageous 
to the creatures in w^hose behavior it Is exercised. The occurrence of 
such striking variations has been experimentally verified both under 
natural and under artificial conditions. Thus the first appearance of 
a wing enabling its possessor to fly would seem to be explicable 
without departing from the naturalistic assumptions of the evolu- 
tionary theory. 

Now Protestant fundamentalism found It Impossible to reconcile 
this evolutionary view of man with Christian doctrines which seemed 
to it essential. The basic irreconcilability lay in the fact that a literal 
interpretation of the Bible — ^which for the fundamentalists consti- 
tutes the way to religious truth — could hardly fail to find the doc- 
trine of the special creation of man taught in it. Acceptance of the 
theory of evolution seemed, therefore, to involve abandonment of 
the hallowed Protestant conviction that the Bible in all its parts is 
an infallible revelation of divine truth. Moreover, the hoary tradi- 
tional conceptions of man’s religious need and of his destiny were 

^®Cf. above, p. io4f. 
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undermined by the evolutionary view of man. Those conceptions 
demanded the penetration of man’s natural life here below by a 
supernatural order on which it depends for whatever real good is 
ever attained. Man has a soul whose destiny lies in that super- 
natural realm; apart from divine grace he is impotent to secure 
forgiveness for the guilt w’hich condemns him to an eternity in hell; 
and when that grace comes it performs a miraculous transformation 
through which he becomes an heir of heavenly bliss. Both the 
profoundest need of man and the nature of his salvation could 
only be described in essentially supernatural terms. Whereas, from 
the standpoint of the theory of evolution, man’s entire make-up and 
histoH'', as well as his origin, appeared capable of explanation as 
part of a purely natural order governed by genetic laws verifiable 
everjnvhere in the biological field. 

Those who are now called “modernists,” however, found it 
possible to reconcile Christianity with the theorj' of evolution. Few 
of them accepted all the implications that may be drawn from an 
unqualified expansion of the evolutionary viewpoint into a compre- 
hensive cosmolog;;/, but they did accommodate their Christian be- 
liefs to the Darwinian explanation of the origin of man and of the 
course of human history. Since this involved some profound re- 
adjustments, it is Important to note the main factors which made 
them possible. 

First, and foremost, these modernists were thinkers who had 
become persuaded that modern scientific methods of investigation 
and explanation are essentiaUy valid. The two major assumptions 
of the newer science — ^that the world is an intelligible order and 
that the ultimate test of truth is detailed empirical verification- 
seemed to them sound. They knew that the fundamental concern 
of the scientists who were engaged in building up the theory of 
evolution was not hostility to religion, but loyalty to empirical 
truth, and they felt that theology was doomed If it set itself in 
irreconcilable opposition to their results or methods. Religion itself 
demands loyalty to truth, hence it must adjust itself to truth 
wherever discovered and also to the most efficient ways of establish- 
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ing truth. Otherwise, Intelligent and honest men would have to 
abandon it. 

A second, and perhaps equally important, consideration lay in 
the fact that as modernists sought to clarify the readjustments that 
would be demanded by acceptance of the theory of evolution, it 
appeared to them that the facts and values that are really central 
in religious experience remain untouched by it and that what must 
be surrendered never was religiously essential at all. Here the 
constructive empirical approach to religion championed by Schleier- 
macher proved an indispensable aid. From this standpoint no tradi- 
tional Christian doctrine, however clearly taught in the Bible, is 
absolutely vital to contemporary religion 3 it is an intellectual 
Interpretation of past religious experience, using the scientific con- 
victions and categories then available, but it is not final for us. 
What is certain for us is something that no scientific fact or truth 
can destroy, namely, our own religious experience — ^the circumstance 
directly verified in our inner lives that through ideas and ideals 
that have come down through our Christian heritage we have found 
great spiritual goods that men sorely need, such as peace, hope, 
guidance in perplexity, strength to overcome temptation. The 
realization of these values in many individual lives is a fact, and 
the only fact that is quite fundamental for religion 3 theology is but 
an attempted explanation of it and may at any time need revision. 
Now, there is no irreconciliability between this fact and the theory 
of evolution. Whatever may have been man’s origin, by whatever 
process he has come to occupy his present position in the biological 
world 3 it remains that he is here, with whatever capacities and 
experiences now characterize him, including his capacity to aspire 
toward spiritual ideals and to achieve significant progress toward 
their realization. If man is genetically akin to the lower animals, 
and is the product of natural evolution 3 then evolution must be 
conceived as a process issuing in the emergence of just such a crea- 
ture as he proves to be, and may properly be viewed in the light of 
its most interesting product. All that is necessary to theology is full 
recognition of the facts of contemporary Christian experience and 
the value that they signify for those in whose lives they appear. 
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Everything else is secondary, and may properly be reinterpreted or 
even abandoned if it conflicts with other verifiable facts, such as 
those which appear to demand the theory of evolution for their 
explanation. 

Besides these two basic factors, at least three minor ones played 
a significant part in the theological reconstruction directly due to 
the idea of evolution. 

One was the presence of philosophical systems which, on the one 
hand, championed a generally evolutionary interpretation of human 
history and, on the other, defended the truth of an essentially 
religious view of the world — ^indeed, a view not only religious, but 
in many respects specifically Christian. Such philosophies began to 
appear as a part of the so-called “romantic movement” late in the 
eighteenth century, and were exceedingly influential throughout 
the century that followed j outstanding among them was the philos- 
ophy of Hegel which for many decades reigned supreme in Ger- 
man thought, then became the dominant intellectual force in 
England, and finally acquired a similar position in America.^’’ 
Another factor was the circumstance, evident in the detail of these 
philosophical systems, that the reconstruction demanded was not 
as radical as it might conceivably have been. Evolution was not 
flatly inconsistent with belief in God; at least it was still possible 
to suppose that the long natural process culminating in man has 
been guided by a divine purpose even though science as such finds 
no need of postulating providential control, and that a still greater 
end than any so far realized is destined to be achieved in the future 
if men devotedly cooperate with God in promoting it. Moreover, 
an exalted place for Jesus of Nazareth in the religious history of 
mankind could be claimed without contravening evolutionary ideas; 
in fact, many modernists adopted the position that he was the 
supreme creation of the evolutionary process in human form, and 
reinterpreted the doctrines about him in the light of this conception. 
A third factor, which must not be neglected, lay in the fact that an 

” Hegel’s conception of development is, of course, markedly different from that 
of the Darwinian theory 5 it is for him a rational process, following a systematic 
logical pattern. 
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evolutionary interpretation of religious history opened a way of 
relief from distressing difEculties that morally sensitive souls had 
always felt in the orthodox view. Since the latter held that the 
entire Bible is a revelation of the one true and eternal God, it was 
compelled to accept everything in it as expressing the divine Will. 
Thus the imprecatory Psalms, the vivid threats of eternal torture 
in hell-fire, the passages in which the Israelites are commanded to 
massacre their captives — men, women, and children — ^must be re- 
garded as disclosures of God’s character equally with the passages 
in which he is portrayed as the spirit of suffering and redeeming 
love.^® Thinkers who felt the moral appeal of the latter conception 
and who found the essence of true religion in it had ever found it 
difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile two such different pictures 
of the divine. For them, the theory of evolution brought a sense of 
profound relief. The Biblical story of Judaism, and even of Chris- 
tianity, could be regarded as an evolutionary growth — a process of 
development from cruder and less adequate ideas of God to higher 
and more ethical ones. Thus the picture of God as a merciless 
judge and ruthless punisher appeared, so it seemed, as an early 
stage in the gradual advance of man’s religious conceptions which 
finds a culmination in the passages in John and Paul which empha- 
size love as the essence of God’s relation to man. Indeed, even 
fundamentalism had been forced to mitigate this conflict of ideas 
by a semi-evolutionary theory. According to this, there have been 
two dispensations in God’s dealing with mankind, in the earlier of 
which his full beneficence was not as yet overtly displayed. 

The Higher Criticism of the Bible 

As a result of these factors, an increasing number of Christian 
thinkers since Darwin’s books appeared have accepted evolution as 
a true theory and have revised their theological ideas in conformity 
with it. But it is evident that the factor last mentioned involves an 
unorthodox theory of the Bible and of its inspiration. The Bible 
itself becomes viewed as a product of natural evolution — a collection 

“Ps. 35, 69. Matt. 13:38-43; ^5^.I-4S. Judg. 20, 21. 
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of books displaying man’s progressive understanding of God as he 
grows in moral and religious insight, rather than a supernatural 
disclosure of absolute truth. This alone was an exceedingly radical 
idea, and had there not been other forces working simultaneously 
toward the same result it is doubtful w'hether it would have been 
seriously entertained by more than a few especially bold thinkers. 
But there were such cooperating forces, which we must now 
examine. The most decisive influence that led directly to this novel 
view of the Bible is generally referred to in contemporary discus- 
sions as the ^^higher criticism,” which again is a development 
rejected by fundamentalists but in general accepted and even wel- 
comed in the modernist camp. 

The “lower,” or textual, criticism of the Bible has always been 
recognized as legitimate by responsible scholars, even those of 
decidedly fundamentalist persuasion. The aim of such criticism is 
simply to determine, as accurately as may be, the original text of 
the Biblical writings. The oldest manuscripts on which our present 
Bibles are based were copied many centuries after the original text 
w’as written and are separated from it by many intervening copies 
and versions. Now according to the theory of divine inspiration, 
as generally maintained, only the words set down by the original 
writers w^'ere supernaturally revealed 5 those "who later transcribed 
and translated them were subject to ordinary human fallibilities. 
And since the oldest texts now available show a large number of 
variant readings, some of which concern passages theologically 
important, it would be exceedingly difficult to make the contrary 
position plausible. The “higher” criticism, however, is the attempt 
to determine the meaning of the text, and to do so by the same 
methods that scientific investigation has found successful in dealing 
with secular writings. This quickly leads to results inconsistent with 
the traditional view of the divine inspiration of the Scriptures, hence 
fundamentalists have not recognized it as legitimate. From their 
standpoint, the meaning of Sacred Writ must be interpreted in ways 
harmonious with the doctrine that an omniscient deity is the author 
of every statement in it. 

There are serious difficulties in this position, which will soon be 
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Illustrated. If we ask why they did not constitute a disturbing 
challenge to Christian scholars prior to modern times, the answer is 
twofold. Throughout a large part of the pre-Reformation period 
allegorical interpretations of Scripture were encouraged. The real 
intent of many passages, it was supposed, can hardly be found in 
their literal meaning but must lie in some hidden spiritual truth 
which they symbolize. Obviously, to the user of this method no 
difficulties in the text would be insuperable. And when allegory fell 
out of fashion, ecclesiastical power, basing itself on established 
tradition, solved the problem. It decided between alternative inter- 
pretations of puzzling passages by an authority at least as ultimate 
as that of the Bible itself. But Protestants had rejected Catholic 
tradition as being frequently mistaken, and had rebelled against 
Church authority. Moreover, they had opened the Bible freely to 
the study of laymen, insisting that every man’s conscience and 
judgment are competent to find God’s saving truth in it. This 
meant that allegorical meanings, while not denied, were rendered 
subordinate to the plain, literal truth of its statements. Only such 
truth was straightforward and unambiguous, capable of confident 
determination in the same sense by different readers. 

When, in this historical context, Protestant scholars plunged into 
the systematic study of the Bible to discover its exact meaning, they 
gradually became conscious of difficulties that placed them In a 
serious dilemma as long as they felt obligated to be loyal to the 
traditional theory of divine inspiration. They found numerous 
contradictions in the Bible, where it seemed impossible for both of 
two statements to be true. Many of these consist of discrepant 
accounts of the same event. For instance, in the story of Noah’s 
flood the patriarch is first told to preserve in the ark one pair of 
every species without distinction of clean or unclean j then he is 
bidden to save seven couples of the clean beasts.^® Jacob’s change of 
name is located at two different places, first at Peniel, second at 
Bethel,“® and two discrepant accounts are given of the origin of the 

^ Gen, 6.195 7 :2. 

"^Gen. 32:27-305 35*10, 15. 
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name Bethel.^^ Deuteronomy insists upon the restriction of legiti- 
mate sacrifices to the Temple at Jerusalem, whereas in the biography 
of Elijah God is represented as dramatical!}' recognizing a sacrifice 
on an altar at iNlount Carmel, far from Jerusalem. Use of such 
altars is clearly approved in other passages in the historical books."^ 
Some of the discrepancies are particularly interesting, because of 
the fact that they turn upon obvious presuppositions of the text 
rather than upon direct statements. In the later books of the Old 
Testament and in the New Testament iMoses is regarded as the 
author of Deuteronomy j yet in Deuteronomy 34. not only are 
Moses’ death and burial described but the description ends with the 
statement: “And no one knows the place of his burial to this day?^-^ 
The last phrase of this quotation clearly implies that it was W'ritten 
by someone living at a later date. Another type of case appears in 
the topographical references in the books attributed to Moses. In 
Deuteronomy 1:1, for example, it is stated that Moses’ words 
were spoken “beyond the Jordan in the "wilderness,” which implies 
that the writer was on the Canaan side of the river, which Moses 
never reached. 

IMoreover, at least one pair of passages in the Bible indicates that 
the traditional theory of divine inspiration, with its claim of in- 
fallibility for the content of the revelation, is not intended by 
Scripture itself. In Ezekiel a 6 the prophet proclaims as a divine 
revelation the message that the city of Tyre is to meet destruction 
at the hands of Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, and he portrays 
in graphic language the complete desolation into which she is to be 
plunged. After a hard assault, however, Nebuchadrezzar failed to 
capture Tyre, and led his army down the coast toward Egypt. 
Accordingly, in Ezekiel 19 the prophet announces another revela- 
tion, in which God promises the conquest of Egypt to Nebuchad- 
rezzar as a recompense for his defeat by the Tyrians.-^ In these 
chapters the Bible itself clearly implies that divine revelation must 

°Gen. 28.10-225 35 9-15. 

®I Sara. 7 6, 9-11, 17s 9:12-14, 255 10:3, 5, 13. 

“Deut. 34 6. 

“Vss. 17-20. 
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be understood in a sense which will allow its content to be quite 
fallible, liable to correction in the light of further experience. 

These inconsistencies challenge explanation. But any attempt to 
explain them, while adhering to the orthodox view of supernatural 
revelation, plunges us into an almost intolerable dilemma. The only 
wholly frank and candid answer is to say that God’s ways are 
inscrutable, and that what therefore seem contradictions to our 
finite minds are not contradictions to an omniscient mind. But this 
is a perilous answer; it implies that God’s use of thought and 
language rests on entirely different principles from ours. Man’s 
mind and God’s mind have no common measure. In that case we 
will not know how to interpret with assurance any part of the Bible, 
since even the passages that seem simple and clear may on that sup- 
position really mean something quite different from what we natu- 
rally assume. Scripture, then, becomes useless as a gvdde to our 
salvation. Nor, of course, can the problem be solved by returning 
to the authority of tradition and the Church, without sacrificing 
everything for which Protestantism has historically stood. But if 
these solutions are unacceptable, and we refuse to abandon the 
doctrine of infallible revelation, the only available alternative 
appears to be the exceedingly weak one of insisting that there must 
somehow be an adequate answer although we have no idea what it is- 

When the methods of the higher criticism were applied to the 
problem posed by these inconsistencies they reached as definite and 
as illu minating results as had been attained through their applica- 
tion to other ancient writings. The essence of these methods lay in 
their refusal to assume that the Scriptures disclose an infallible, 
timeless truth, and in their effort to discover the meaning of the 
books it contains by clarifying the specific historical situations which 
their authors were attempting to meet. In the endeavor to recover 
these situations by appeal to internal evidence and to what we know 
in other ways about the period concerned, the basic questions asked 
are: What is the date at which this book was written? What was 
the author’s purpose in writing it? What distinctive features of 
language and of style are exhibited? Who is the author, the one 
assumed by ecclesiastical tradition or someone else? What earlier 
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materials, if any, did he use: How reliable were those materials — 
that is, when and by whom were they written? How competent is 
his testimony, and how trustworthy, in the light of these various 
considerations, is the writing which we owe to him? Such questions 
were asked about the Biblical books by a few philosophers as early 
as the seventeenth century j during the last half of the eighteenth 
century some Protestant scholars probed more systematically for 
answers to them; and by the middle of the nineteenth century 
sufficiently comprehensive theories had been suggested so that 
detailed research, aimed at their testing and correction, w^as stimu- 
lated and in many theological centers effectively prosecuted. The 
results of these investigations are exceedingly challenging to 
champions of the orthodox view of revelation, for w'hile, as is usu- 
ally the case with any scientific inquiry, there are many questions 
on w'hich critical opinion is still in doubt or divided, almost complete 
agreement obtains on certain broad solutions of some of the funda- 
mental problems. And if these solutions are adopted the nature and 
significance of the Bible becomes an essentially different thing from 
what it has been to those who view it solely through precritical eyes. 

In order to elucidate these differences it will be well to describe 
briefly an especially challenging illustration of the critical method as 
applied to the Bible. The first main part of the collection of books 
known among Christians as the New Testament consists of the four 
Gospels, which constitute our main source of knowledge about the 
life and teachings of Jesus. Each of these Gospels offers a separate 
account of the Master, and naturally there are interesting simi- 
larities and differences between the four stories. Prior to the 
appearance of the higher criticism Christian scholars did not think 
of these similarities and differences as constituting a problem to be 
investigated in the way that would be taken for granted in the case 
of four secular biographies. Each of the Gospels was believed to be 
infallibly true in its every statement, since each was a revelation to 
man from an eternal and omniscient mind. From this standpoint, 
the central problem consisted in working out what is known as a 
“harmony” of the Gospels — ^that is, a single biography of the 
Nazarene teacher which would include the material from all four 
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books without duplicating accounts of the same event. DifEculties 
in this enterprise arose at two points. For one thing, descriptions 
v/hich obviously refer to the same occurrence are often discrepant 
in some particulars. The method in such cases, of course, was to add 
the discrepant features to each other wherever they are not flatly 
inconsistent j , if consistency proved simply impossible, to assume 
that the contradictions arose from errors by copyists of the early 
manuscripts, ^^ariations regarding these features sometimes appear 
even in our extant manuscripts. For another thing, the historical 
sequence of events is not always the same. This is a special difEculty 
when John is compared with the other Gospels, but even they do 
not entirely agree with each other in this respect. Here was a more 
serious puzzle for the orthodox conception of revelation. In general, 
it could only be met by a confession of human ignorance as to how 
a reconciliation might be made, or by concessions which really 
compromise the infallibility claimed for all the four accounts. Some- 
times it was not easy to decide whether two stories referred to the 
same event or notj in such cases the only safe procedure for the 
orthodox scholar was to assume that they did not, and to treat them 
accordingly as descriptions of two different happenings. 

The higher critic, however, finds evidence in the Gospels which 
leads him to another solution of these difficulties. In the first place, 
the account given in the Gospel of John varies so markedly from 
that of the other Gospels, and is so obviously colored by certain 
metaphysical tendencies prominent in Hellenistic philosophy — 
notably those reflected in Philo’s work — ^that he sets it aside as in 
the main of little historical reliability. Whatever may be the case 
with much of the detailed material now included in it, the book 
itself, according to him, is a late product, written not earlier than 
the second Christian century, and designed to meet philosophies 
then spreading among Gentile Christians which held that the divine 
Logos through whom men are saved is not to be identified with the' 
man Jesus and never appeared in a tangible human form. A good 
case may, indeed, be made for the correctness of this Gospel’s ac- 
count on a few matters where it varies from the other three — 
especially on the temporal relation between the crucifixion and the 
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feast of Passover — but it is difficult to be confident of its historicity 
in the case of most other variations. Hence, biographies of Jesus 
written from the higher critical point of view depend primarily on 
the material from JMatthew, Mark, and Luke, and follow a chrono- 
logical sequence developed from their account. 

But these three Gospels themselves exhibit ver}' striking simi- 
larities and differences, which suggest a very' definite theory for 
explaining the main facts. Mark, the shortest of the three, is 
included almost entire in Matthew, and half of it is included in 
Luke. By the word “included” two things are meant. First, not 
only are the same events described in essentially the same way and 
order, but there are also extensive coincidences in the language used, 
such as would hardly be explicable if there were not a common 
source of the three accounts. Second, when the slight alterations, 
additions, and condensations in this common material are examined 
in detail, practically all of them are readily explained if it be 
assumed that Mark existed first and was used by Matthew and 
Luke, while the contrary assumption leads to insoluble difficulties. 
It is thus concluded that Mark was the first Gospel to exist in 
substantially its present form. When, further, the non-Marcan 
portions of Matthew and Luke are compared, exactly the same 
situation appears again. Not quite half of this part of Matthew and 
slightly less than a third of this part of Luke reveal such identities 
in language as to indicate a second common source besides Mark, 
and a source already existing in Greek as well as the original 
Aramaic. This source consists entirely of sayings and discourses of 
Jesus, and since nothing is known about its author it is referred to 
in scholarly discussions as Q.“^ When Mark and Q are set aside, 
there remains somewhat less than a third of Matthew which appears 

“The first letter of Quelle, the German word meaning “source.” Since Luke 
follows his sources more closely than Matthew, the content of Q can be most 
simply and confidently stated in terms of Luke. E. B. Redlich, in a recent 
Introduction to the Synoftic Gospels, assigns to Q as a minimum the following 
material from Luke (with, of course, the parallel passages in Matthew) : 3 7-9, 
16-175 4:3-i*> 6-20-495 T.6-%, 18-28,31-355 9:57-625 10:2-16, 21-245 11:9-525 
12-I-I2, 22-595 13:18-355 14:11, 26-27, 34-355 ifi:i3. 16-185 17-1-6, 20-37. 
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to be derived from sources unique to the first Gospel, while almost 
exactly half of Luke was drawn from materials used only by him. 

Now when, on the basis of these results, we raise the question 
when and why these Gospels were written, the answer given by the 
higher critic, derived mainly from internal evidence, runs about as 
follows: Mark was written not far from a.d. 65, probably at Rome. 
Its selection from available narratives about Jesus and sayings by 
him, and its characteristic emphases, were determined by the prob- 
lems confronting the Roman church at that time. Q was written 
sometime between a.d. 45 and 65, probably in Antioch, and reflects 
the need felt by Gentile Christians in Asia Minor for sayings by 
Jesus which would provide authoritative guidance in dealing with 
the perplexities characteristic of their life at that time. Matthew was 
written at Jerusalem sometime in the seventies. Its typical emphases 
are those that would be expected of a Jewish Christian moved by 
vigorous hostility to the Pharisees and anxious about problems of 
ecclesiastical organization and authority. Luke was written last of 
the three, probably in Caesarea sometime between 80 and 95. Its 
selection and emphasis are what we should expect from a humani- 
tarian, home-loving Gentile Christian of that period who was con- 
scious of the main problems affecting the Gentile Christian com- 
munities. In their corrections of Mark, the higher critic observes 
that both Matthew and Luke not only improve his style but also 
remove implications which seem to detract from Jesus’ power and 
insight or which reflect upon the loyalty and good sense of the 
disciples. He naturally concludes that other corrections of the same 
sort were probably already made in the original documents of Mark 
and Q, so that the actual life and teaching of Jesus can only be 
doubtfully reconstructed from the materials now available. At any 
rate, the full authenticity of any of these materials cannot properly 
be assumed j human fallibility is evident in all of them. Especially 
in the case of passages bearing upon issues which are known by 
other evidence to have been hotly debated by Christians during the 
period when the Gospels were being written, the critic points out 
that it is exceedingly difficult to teU how far they are colored by 
strong convictions on the matters then under discussion, how far 
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they accurately report Jesus’ otvn mind or action. We have no 
absolute or assured historical truth, even about him. 

Why such an outcome is unacceptable from the fundamentalist 
standpoint (and, with some reservations, to Catholicism) is evident 
enough j one can hardly adopt it and at the same time hold the 
traditional view of the Gospels as constituting an infallible divine 
revelation to man. With those whom we now call modernists, 
however, the case was, in general, otherwise. Their disposition to 
admit the validity of the methods and assured results of modern 
science inevitably led them to feel that opposition to the application 
of scientific method to the understanding of the Bible would be in- 
consistent and futile. And those who had already been influenced by 
Schleiermacher’s ideas, or had accepted the evolutionary conception 
of historv’ and tvere thinking about the development of religion in 
terms harmonious with it, were quick to see that the story of the 
Bible offered by the higher critic is precisely what would be expected 
if these conceptions are valid. The Bible is essentially a record of 
man’s past religious experience, reflecting at each stage the falli- 
bilities and limitations of his outlook as well as his dominant 
loj^alties, ideals, and needs. Its agreements and disagreements, both 
major and minor, are just what we should anticipate in a collection 
of books of this kind. In principle, the Bible is not different from 
religious literature written at the present time as an expression of 
deep-seated need and pious feeling. This means, of course, that the 
concepts of inspiration and revelation must be reinterpreted, so that 
we may mean by them man’s halting and gradual discovery of 
divine truth rather than a supposed absolute disclosure from God’s 
omniscience. Finally, here, as in the issue directly raised by the 
theory of evolution, it seemed to modernists that genuinely religious 
values were enhanced, not destroyed, by accepting the critical view. 
Doubts and uncertainties engendered by the contradictions of Scrip- 
ture no longer paralyzed earnest thought or confused moral aspira- 
tion. Modern Christians felt themselves one in a new and more 
intimate way with the Biblical authors in the never-ending quest 
for a fuller understanding of God and a more penetrating apprecia- 
tion of the mind of Christ. After all concessions to the higher critic 
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had been made, the fundamental things still remained — ^that men 
and women today have religious experiences with the characteristic 
values w^hich they bring, and that, so far as Christians are concerned, 
these experiences are primarily aided, renew^ed, and guided by the 
records of Jesus’ life and teaching contained in the Gospels. As 
long as these truths abide and are experientially verified, the 
modernist is sure that nothing really vital to his religion has been 
lost, and these evidently do not depend on any special doctrine of 
Biblical inspiration. 

It is important to observe, however, that this new view of the 
Bible meant at least as radical a transformation of the fundamental- 
ist theory of religious authority as the latter had meant in its 
contrast with the Catholic doctrine. Catholicism, it will be recalled, 
insisted upon the recognition of three distinct levels in the hierarchy 
of religious authority. Divine truth was originally revealed to the 
prophets and apostles j it is interpreted by the pope and the bishops 
of the Church 5 and as so interpreted is submissively accepted by 
other Christians. Orthodox Protestantism had fully agreed as re- 
gards the first of these levels but had taught that the distinction 
between the other two is mistaken — ^they should entirely coalesce. 
Every Christian has the right and the duty to interpret the Bible 
for himself, his conscience and reason being guided by the Holy 
Spirit. Now the modernist conception of the Bible and of divine 
inspiration obviously carries the implication that the distinction 
between the first level and the others is really unwarranted. When 
the authors of the Bible wrote their message they were in essence 
in a situation no different from that of any earnest contemporary 
Christian who is moved to interpret life for the benefit of who- 
ever may find guidance in his writings. ^^Slowly the Bible of the 
race is writ,” and every pious mind may add his contribution to 
it.^® New, significant truth is open to anyone’s discovery. All three 
levels in the structure of religious authority thus, from this stand- 
point, merge in one. So far as the Bible, as now composed, continues 
to hold a distinctive place, this is merely due to its proven power 

James Russell Lowell, Btbliolatres. 
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over long centuries to enliven and guide the higher aspirations of 
men^ not to any unique intrinsic prerogative. 

The Sciextific Study of Comparative Religion 

We may be relatively brief in dealing with the third major issue 
on which modernists made extensive concessions to science while 
traditionalists did not— the issue precipitated by the scientific study 
of comparative religion. 

During the greater part of Christian history prior to the nine- 
teenth centur)^, theologians had little interest in understanding and 
explaining the non-Chnstian religions of whose existence they were 
aware. The problem was to convert people from them to the true 
saving faith and to guard Christian communities from their perni- 
cious influence. Sporadic attempts, however, from time to time 
were made to account for the origin and spread of these religions; 
such attempts became more common in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, as the reports of explorers and traders made Euro- 
peans more viridly conscious of the variety of religious practices in 
the Americas and the Orient. The explanations offered were, how- 
ever, far from scientific. With practically no exceptions, they were 
not only a 'priori, but dogmatic; the available facts were fitted into 
a scheme which was determined by the acceptance of the Christian 
or some other specific viewpoint as alone true, by comparison with 
which all other religious claims were pronounced false and vicious. 
Under these circumstances, as might be expected, descriptions and 
analyses of available facts showed little approach to objectivity. 
They were thickly colored by horror at the degraded ideas of the 
deity found among savages, or by commiseration with the wretched 
plight of people wandering in the darkness of religious error. 

The explanations offered by thinkers who dealt with the history 
of religion in this manner are illustrations of what may appropri- 
ately be called the “degeneration” theory of religion. Of this theory 
there appeared, in the centuries just mentioned, two main forms. 
One was held by orthodox Catholics and Protestants who felt 
bound by their view of the Bible to interpret religious facts in 
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conformity with its historical statements. From this standpoint, it 
seemed evident that the original religion of mankind — ^that exhibited 
in the Garden of Eden by Adam and Eve — ^vvas a pure and true 
monotheism, uncontaminated by any form of error. But Adam and 
Eve sinned, and their descendants fell deeper and deeper into 
moral degradation. As a result of this collapse of man’s original 
virtue he lost his high ethical conception of God and began to 
entertain a cruder polytheism. He believed in a host of demonic 
powers which he thought might be persuaded to satisfy his base 
and selfish wishes through magic and sacrificial gifts. This tendency 
of religion to degenerate continued to display itself throughout 
human history except for those areas influenced by the work of the 
Hebrew prophets and of Christ. These teachers were specially sent 
by God in his mercy for mankind to combat this otherwise fatal 
trend toward idolatry and corruption. Thus Christianity is essen- 
tially a reestablishment, through God’s gracious and loving aid, of 
the early religion of Eden, when Adam lived in an intimate filial 
relation with God; the other religions exemplify the various 
barbarisms and pernicious crudities into which that pure faith has 
degenerated among peoples to whom God did not send accredited 
messengers. The other form of the degeneration theory is that held 
by many of the deists and those whom they influenced. They 
believed in a religion “of nature,” which prevailed originally 
among mankind, and which involved a simple and rational set of 
beliefs about God, moral obligation, and human destiny. This 
natural religion had, however, become corrupted, largely as a result 
of the machinations of clever priests who aw in man’s suscepti- 
bility to superstition an opportunity to expand their authority and 
power. They taught that they were the special agents through 
whom the divine governance of men was to be exercised, and that 
access to God and influence over him could only be secured by 
special techniques in which they alone were competent. From this 
standpoint Judaism and Christianity, as well as the other religions, 
illustrate this historic tendency toward corruption; all alike need to 
be purified from superstition and reduced to the rational religion of 
nature which had obtained in the beginning. Some of those who 
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adopted this theory made a single (and not always sincere) con- 
cession to Christianity in aiSrming that the essence of Christas 
teaching lies in the fact that it proclaimed, with new and more 
compelling sanctions, just this original religion of nature. 

Neither of these tj'pes of degeneration theory could, of course, 
maintain itself unchallenged in an age permeated more and more by 
the attitude of modern xience. During the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries facts relevant to the historical and comparative 
study of religion were accumulated with increasing rapidity, facts 
which could only by considerable violence be fitted into the de- 
generation scheme. Doubts about the Garden of Eden story and 
the supposed primitive Golden Age of mankind, together with the 
expanding influence of an evolutionary point of view in the study 
of human history, bereft the assumptions underlying the degenera- 
tion theory of their traditional supports and opposed them by other 
assumptions at least equally plausible. Of still greater importance 
than these changes, however, was the growing realization that a 
truly scientific study of comparative religion involves above all else 
the application, in gathering, describing, and interpreting facts, of 
the same scrupulous impartiality that is a fundamental aspect of the 
scientific approach to other subjects. 

This meant that religions could not properly be classified initially 
as true or false, and then described in the emotional and prejudiced 
context that such a classification betokens, but that they must be 
studied in the light of objective features of similarity and diEerence 
— features capable of being verified by any honest and competent 
observer, no matter of what religion he might personally be an 
adherent. The scientific necessity of such impartiality may be readily 
seen if we consider the situation in which some other science — 
astronomy, for example — ^would be caught if investigators began 
their work by classifying all theories in that field as true or false 
and then prosecuted their further research under the rigid guidance 
of such a classification. The varied material of religious history 
demanded, then, examination on the unprejudiced initial assump- 
tion that whatever religious creed, if any, might be true, all faiths 
alike are natural expressions of human need and are to be analyzed 
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and compared on the basis thus indicated. All are anthropological 
phenomena, exhibiting in diverse environments and in variegated 
ways certain common human tendencies and concerns. All are forms 
of man’s religious experience. In Schleiermacher’s language, each 
develops some natural but more or less distinctive relation to the 
divine, in which man may feel himself to stand, and it takes all of 
them together to disclose exhaustively and satisfy entirely the re- 
ligious nature of man. None could be assumed to enjoy any unique 
privilege. 

Now words need not be wasted to show that the scientific study 
of comparative religion in this manner cannot be wholly acceptable 
to the Catholic nor to the fundamentalist. And even modernists 
accept it with a certain qualification, arising from their loyal attach- 
ment to the specific religious values for which Christianity stands 
and their conviction that these values are superior to any embodied 
in the non-Christian religions. But they share the scientific assump- 
tion that even human history is the arena of natural law, and they 
are willing to pursue the study of religion with the impartial scien- 
tist as far as they can without imperiling the values which, if lost, 
would seem to carry with them everything worth while in religion. 

The most prominent outcome of this concession to scientific impar- 
tiality is the subordination or abandonment by modernists of many 
beliefs which Christianity shares with other religions and which 
seem peculiarly difficult to maintain in a scientific age, with a corre- 
sponding concentration on the moral aspirations and social ideals 
that they find especially emphasized in the Christian faith. Belief 
in ancient miracles (especially miracles connected with the birth and 
decease of a great religious leader), supernaturally authenticated 
scriptures, expectation of a glorious second coming with a divine 
judgment upon all men, the idea that sacraments have miraculous 
efficacy, confidence in the supernatural power of prayer — ^all these 
things are characteristic of most civilized religions. Modernists note 
that they rest everywhere on the same psychological forces and 
appeal to the same kind of dubious historical evidence. The more 
one studies them in an impartial manner, with scrupulous regard to 
all the relevant considerations, the less does it seem plausible to 
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maintain that the special boasts of any particular religion on such 
matters are well founded. The claims of all religions to super- 
natural authentication in these ways can hardly be true, and yet the 
objective evidence for all claims is of the same type. Therefore it 
would seem that all must be rejected, as expressions of just such an 
unscientific attitude toward nature and uncritical belief in testimony 
as the theor)’' of evolution would lead us to expect in the early 
religious history of mankind. The higher criticism of the Bible like- 
wise points in the same direction 3 passages which by its criteria 
appear on other grounds to be of dubious dependability include a 
large number of those which the comparative study of religion leads 
the modernist to reject as incredible. As a result of all these con- 
siderations, the disposition of modernist thinkers is openly or tacitly 
to surrender belief m the traditional Christian creed so far as it 
contains these supernaturalist claims, and to revise and reinterpret 
their theological structure accordingly. 

On the other hand, the comparative study of religion itself, 
pursued in an entirely scientific spirit, clarifies the distinctive differ- 
ences between the religions as well as their common features. 
Among these differences are the ethical ideals and social programs 
characteristic of each religion. Modernists see no difiiculty in com- 
bining a quite impartial analysis and description of these differences 
with personal loyalty to the ideals that are especially emphasized in 
Christianity and uniquely expressed in the life of its founder. Thus 
while the traditional supernaturalist conception of Christianity seems 
to them, in general, no longer valid, a view which thinks of its 
essence as a distinctive way of life and a high type of moral idealism 
can, they believe, be maintained in full harmony with the assump- 
tions, methods, and results of science.-'^ 

A Typic.al Argument for Modernism 

Besides these intellectual factors arising from the expansion of 
modern science, modernism has been vitally affected also by the 

" Certain problems arising from this belief will be considered in the following 
chapter. See below, p. 356 ff. 
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social forces and problems prominent in the Western world during 
the century prior to the present time, such as the campaign against 
slavery, the quest of women for emancipation, the concentration of 
industry and the rise of large cities, the challenge of war and 
enormous armaments, the organization of labor, the problems of 
technology, the insistent threats to democracy. So far as space 
allows these factors to be considered, however, it will be best to 
note them when we survey the position of modernism on the out- 
standing social issues of contemporary life. 

It is now pertinent to attempt a summary statement of a typical 
argument for modernism. Before engaging in such an attempt, how- 
ever, we must remind ourselves of the circumstance mentioned at 
the opening of the chapter, namely, that modernism is a tendency 
rather than a definite, clean-cut position, and that the factors above 
analyzed are influences by which this tendency has been gradually 
shaped rather than doctrines which it has explicitly championed. 
It is thus impossible, within the limits of a single chapter, to offer 
an argument which will be representative of the entire modernist 
movement. Modernism varies in at least three independent ways: 
( I ) It varies according to the degree of radicalism or conservatism 
which may be exemplified in any given exponent. Some modernists 
advance as far toward a nontheistic humanist position as would be 
possible without breaking entirely the bonds which attach them to 
the historic roots of Christianity; others take only a weak and 
hesitant step or two from the fundamentalist creed. And many 
intermediate degrees between these extremes are exemplified. ( 2 ) 
It varies according to the type of experience in which this or that 
modernist finds the highest religious values. In some cases this is 
the experience of aggressive moral action, expressing itself largely 
in the alleviation of human suffering and the promotion of needed 
social reforms. In others it is largely a matter of individual feeling, 
and is expressed in a quest for contemplative oneness with the 
sources of man’s being. Among still others it is predominantly an 
aflFair of aesthetic participation in the traditional rituals and cere- 
monial forms of the Church, with their moving symbolism. Since 
religious experience is for most modernists the foundation and the 
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point of departure for intellectual interpretations, the varieties of 
religious experience which may be emphasized make an important 
difference in the interpretations reached. (3) Finally, since any 
coherent argument involves some general philosophical assump- 
tions, modernism will vary according to the sort of assumption, 
in metaphysics, logic, and epistemology, that any particular de- 
fender is led to make. The most influential philosophical schools 
in Western thought at the present time are those of idealism, prag- 
matism, phenomenology, realism, positivism, and organidsm. Each 
has its own characteristic presuppositions which lead to a somewhat 
different form of argument when they are applied to the systematic 
interpretation of religion. If this book were written primarily for 
philosophers instead of for reflective students of religion in general, 
it w'ould be necessary to treat in some detail the diflEerences between 
these schools. Owing to the fact that metaphysical idealism was 
the dominant philosophy in Protestant countries during the late 
nineteenth century and early in the twentieth, when modernism 
was struggling toward intellectual maturity, most modernist think- 
ers are strongly sympathetic toward this system of thought. Many, 
however, are realists in epistemology or pragmatic in their moral 
and sodal philosophy. 

The most that can be done, then, within our present limits, is 
to present a modernist argument that may be called typical in 
the sense that it indicates a line of thought widely used by men 
who belong to this camp. 

It must begin, of course, with religious experience, and build its 
entire interpretation of religion by an analysis and explanation 
of that experience. What, then, is the essence of religious experi- 
ence? Well, most contemporary modernists do not follow Schlei- 
ermacher in describing it as man’s feeling of dependence; this 
seems to them a somewhat too narrow and passive psychological 
foundation, characteristic, to be sure, of certain types of experience 
that may properly be called religious but not essential to all. They 
tend to find the heart of religious experience in a broader, and 
at least equally universal, human need or concern, together with 
the active quest for its satisfaction. Men have, of course, many and 
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various specific needs — the need for food, for shelter, for compan- 
ionship, for active achievement, and the like. None of these par- 
ticular needs appears to be distinctively religious 5 even the need 
for participation in a symbolic ritual is capable of being satisfied 
in other than ecclesiastical ways, as the secret fraternities and 
orders well know. The essence of religion is therefore not to be 
found in the attempt to satisfy any of these specific cravings. And 
it is dubious whether there is such a thing as a religious instinct 5 
psychologists increasingly fail to discover it. But over and above 
these various special needs, all men, or at least most men, feel a 
more general and comprehensive need, the need of integrating 
the scattered parts of themselves — ^their impulses, emotions, senti- 
ments, interests, ideas — ^into a coherent and effective unity. Man 
has a natural demand, not only for this or that object as the goal 
of this or that inner drive, but also for an organized personality 
in himself, mobilized in its entirety in face of the totality of his 
environing universe. There must be a wholeness within realized 
in expansive response to the vast wholeness without. Now this 
integration of personality, so it is contended, is the vital good that 
religious faith in the past has brought to men; only it has been 
interpreted in terms appropriate to traditional theology rather 
than in those suited to a naturalistic psychology. The sense of sin 
is consdousness of failure to win such a unified self because of 
disturbing factors within j experience of redeeming grace is reali- 
zation that the integration longed for has been gained through 
the aid of some external power. So with the other concepts funda- 
mental to orthodoxy. What religion has always really meant for 
men is such an inner transformation and such a guiding plan of 
life as bring unity of character and wholeness of vision to indi- 
\nduals distraught, discouraged, lost in apparently hopeless tensions, 
incapable of poise, serenity, or self-control. Those who find such 
emancipation find salvation, in any tenable interpretation of what 
salvation concretely means to an individual in the living present. 

A self thus integrated and mobilized reveals two general aspects, 
an active and a passive. On the active side it is characterized by 
devotion to some appealing cause, person, or ideal. There is a 
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vision of an overarching and commanding good, in loyal service 
of which all one’s energies are organized and wrought into effec- 
tive and dependable instruments. In giving himself thus to this 
supreme good one finds himself for the first time as a real and 
significant personality, in which all his partial selves are united 
and harmonized by a single dominant purpose. On the passive side 
it is characterized by a sense of release from inner discord and a 
feeling of serenity, of power, of sincerity and purity of aim, of 
confidence and courage, and of harmonious relation with the deep- 
seated forces in the surrounding unh'erse. The attainment of such 
an integrated self is for any man or woman a great good, one which 
spells not only moral gain but also an increase in mental alertness 
and in physical vigor. 

Now since the quest for such a unified personality is the essence 
of religion from the standpoint of psychological analysis, it is 
evident that Christian people have found experientiaUy that the 
most effective way for them to attain this goal is through commit- 
ment to the ideals for which Christianity has historically stood and 
especially through personal loyalty to the spirit exemplified in 
its founder. Faith in the traditional doctrines about his metaphysical 
character, supernatural origin, and miraculous performances is not 
necessary to this end, since experience constantly teaches that such 
unification of selfhood as has just been portrayed can be attained 
•without it. It is possible to become one with Christ in spirit and 
in devoted purpose while thinking of him as a winsome moral 
leader of men and nothing more. Salvation as a present inner 
experience is available on these terms alone, whatever may be the 
case with some supposed salvation in a future world. 

But if we take our stand on the verifiable facts of psychological 
experience in this way, must we not admit that the great religious 
good may come to men quite apart from Christianity? And if so, 
can we claim any absoluteness, or even unique value, for this religion 
as compared with others? The answer of modernists to the first of 
these questions is, in general, yes. In non-Christian countries people 
will naturally find the key to the kind of self-integration they crave 
and suppose to be possible in non-Christian ways. Indeed, even in 
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Christian lands many may so misunderstand the essence of Chris- 
tianity or be so repelled by its traditionalist, superstitious, and so- 
cially irresponsible adherents that they will discover the needed 
inner unity and vigor through commitment to causes that at present 
seem secular rather than religious. But these circumstances merely 
indicate the partial failure of Christianity in the past. Were the 
true significance of Christ’s gospel known and fully appreciated, 
such individuals might well find in it a vitally important contri- 
bution with which their quest for religious truth could hardly dis- 
pense. And at this point the typical modernist answer to the second 
question becomes easily understood. 

Perhaps no absoluteness can be claimed for Christianity, in any 
sense which would conflict with the tentativeness of empirical 
method or appear to dogmatize about men’s religious experience 
in the future. But when we compare the great religions which 
today compete for the loyalty of civilized peoples, and survey their 
history, modernists believe that sufficient justification can be found 
for attributing a relative superiority to the values for which the 
Christian religion distinctively stands and for expecting that the 
longer earnest men and women everywhere face the deeper prob- 
lems of modern life the more they will come to feel this superiority 
and the desirability of attaching themselves to the historic move- 
ment which stems from Jesus of Nazareth. 

The great competitors of Christianity today are Mohammedan- 
ism, Hinduism, and Buddhism. The first of these religions pros- 
trates man in abject humility before a transcendent, omnipotent 
God. The other two make religion essentially a way of escape from 
the troubles and responsibilities of life, rather than a way of vic- 
toriously meeting and discharging them. By contrast, Christianity 
teaches the greatness of God in a form that comports with an 
equally vivid sense of the dignity and limitless possibilities of manj 
it strikes an adequate balance between the use of religious faith 
as a support and comforting solace in adversity, and its aggressive 
permeation of the political and economic institutions under which 
men live, to the end of making them conform to the demands of 
the Christian ideal. Christianity seeks to transform the world by 
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the spirit of love, while providing men and women in the meantime 
with a buoyant faith that lifts them above the tragedies of the 
world as it now is. And a survey of history, so the modernist 
will contend, confirms this judgment. The non-Christian countries 
have made no significant social progress under the stimulus derived 
from their religions. Their major customs and social institutions, 
with the evils as well as the virtues that are characteristic of them, 
have for millenniums remained without substantial improvement. 
War and social injustice are regarded as inevitable, like the weather. 
Whereas, in Christian lands there has at least been some progress 
toward the moralizing of the basic human relations, and a persistent 
demand that social wrongs shall not be permanently tolerated. 
Slavery has been well-nigh abolished, women emancipated, indus- 
trial exploitation aggressively attacked, and a new conscience 
against the horrors of war aroused. Doubtless Christianity is not 
the sole cause of this difference, but there is surely some significant 
correlation between its demand that the spirit of Christ be expressed 
in all a man’s social relations and these outstanding historical facts. 
While, then, the supernaturalism of traditional Christianity must 
be surrendered or subordinated in an age of science, the ethical 
ideal of loving service to one’s fellows, supremely exhibited in the 
life and teaching of Jesus as well as in his sacrificial death, is shown 
by historical as well as critical analysis to be superior to any alterna- 
tive available in the modern world, and to contain greater promise 
of ultimate victory. It meets a profovmder and more universal 
human needj it challenges fuller realization, both in every indi- 
vidual’s inner life and in the social institutions by which he is 
enfolded, today as much as ever before. Recognition of these cir- 
cumstances encourages, as a part of the core of our religion, an 
attitude of personal loyalty to the historic Jesus, and justifies at- 
tachment to the Church which he founded, no matter how com- 
plete may be our acceptance of the impartial naturalism of modern 
science, and irrespective of how serious may be the cleavage which 
separates us from believers in the traditionalist creed. 

A corresponding attitude will, of course, be natural, from the 
modernist standpoint, toward the Bible. Rejection of its infalli- 
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bility, and of the miracles reported in it, does not at all aifect 
the fact that it is the record of some of man’s greatest religious 
insights and the source of our knowledge of the Master’s life and 
sayings. It is now indispensable for religious inspiration, illumina- 
tion, and guidance. It is still a xmique revelation of God to man, 
not in the sense of a supernatural truth mysteriously dictated to 
its writers, but in the sense of a vivid portrayal of supremely valid 
ideals such that by its aid our souls find power for effective living 
in a way that no other literature quite equals. It is of distinctive 
value because it meets a distinctively emphatic response in our 
hearts, a response that is strengthened rather than weakened the 
more intelligently and earnestly we face the challenging perplexi- 
ties of contemporary life. 

But how about God.'’ So far in the argument he has been men- 
tioned only incidentally. It might seem that modernism could get 
along without God — at any rate without a God defined in strictly 
personal terms. What is vital in its eyes is experience of progress 
toward individual and social integration, and a justifiable faith that 
that progress will continue. However, in fact, faith in God is de- 
mancied by the modernist position — a God best symbolized by 
the concept of personality even though we may not properly insist 
that he is a personal being in the full meaning of the term. The 
reality of such a God is established by three main lines of proof. 

First, the causal argument. The religious experience of people 
is an indisputable fact — that is, their experience of self-unification 
through devotion to some consuming vision of goodness or beauty, 
bringing inner peace and power for nobler living. Now this fact 
must have an adequate cause. But man is not his own cause} hence 
the existence of personalities finding satisfaction in loyalty to 
an ideal points toward an appropriate cause in the vast cosmos 
which surrounds him, and this cause by definition is God. 

There must be “a Creative Factor in this universe favorable 
to [such] personality, or else personality never would have arrived. 
A Cosmic Power is operative here, propitious to enlarging truth, 
creating beauty, and expanding goodness, or else they never would 
have existed. If by the term God one means this, then one does 
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most certainly mean something real and elScient in this universe 
whereof the picture-thinking of our religious symbolism is only the 
partial representative.”"'* That is, personality in the effect indicates 
significant kinship to personality in the cause, even though, because 
of the latter’s infinity and transcendence, the concept thus applied 
must be acknowledged a halting symbol rather than an exhaustive 
and precise description. The God thus established is not the source 
of sin and evil in the world, but only of goodness j yet our reasona- 
ble faith in the ultimate victory of the forces supporting the good 
justifies attributing to him a more secure place in the structure 
of reality than to the causes of vice and discord. 

Second, the historico-teleological argument. The religious life 
of man is a life of temporal effort and struggle toward the attain- 
ment of an ideal end. That end is progressively, though slowly 
and haltingly, realized in the spiritual achievement of individuals 
and the moral transformation of society. Such progress indicates 
the effective guidance of human life by a goal of supreme per- 
fection, toward which as a result of that control it tends. God is 
that ideal of human excellence, constantly molding the course of 
histoiy into greater conformity to his nature. He is the glorious 
outcome of the moral and religious evolution of the human race, 
now active in leading it onward — ^the “far off, divine event toward 
which the w'hole creation moves.”*® 

It will be observed that both these arguments imply acceptance 
of the Platonic-Catholic conception of causality — that goodness in 
an effect indicates at least equal goodness in the active power 
to which it is ultimately due. The third type of argument does 
not involve this assumption and, perhaps for that reason, it is in- 
creasingly commending itself to modernist thinkers. Its categories 
are those of evolution, not those of ancient metaphysics. 

Religious experience does not occur in a vacuum; it has an 
environment. Every significant achievement of value, including 
distinctively religious value, is a process in which one is actively 
related to, and dependent on, the world around him. Alone, man 

^ H. E. Fosdick, As I See Religion^ Harper & Brothers, p. 26 f, 

Tennyson, In Memoriam^ final stanza. 
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can accomplish nothings he cannot even be himself. When he 
attains anything that seems to him good he has in so doing adjusted 
himself to some fact in environing nature, physical or social, to 
which he had formerly not been so successfully attuned. He has 
become accommodated to some real and significant power in his 
universe. Now, has not the term “God” always meant to religious 
people essentially that power in the w^orld around us to which we 
gain right adjustment when achieving the greatest goods of which 
human nature is capable, especially the good of harmonious uni- 
fication and effective invigoration of personality? May we not thus 
define God by applying the idea of evolutionary adaptation to 
the facts of religious experience? Such a definition will not, of 
course, indicate the divine attributes — ^these remain to be determined 
by fuller analysis of experience as It continues to be lived — ^but It 
Indicates the most fundamental fact, from man^s standpoint, about 
him, and shows the direction that further inquiry in theology T^dll 
appropriately take. T hat God Is is thus made certain by defining him 
as in essential relation to man’s consciousness of growth in signifi- 
cant achievement 5 what he is will be progressively discovered 
through analysis of that consciousness to determine its condition- 
ing factors. 

And since these values are most fully embodied historically in 
the life of Jesus, and expressed in the core of his teaching, we may, 
by any of these three lines of reasoning, interpret God primarily 
in the light of the Master. This does not mean acceptance of any 
traditional dogma about the deity of Christ, but simply recogni- 
tion that the most effective way to a clearer realization of God is 
through a fuller permeation of our hearts and lives by the spirit 
that was so clearly present in him. 

What position does modernism take toward the immortality 
of the soul? Well, it cannot, of course, demonstrate this proposi- 
tion from metaphysical or psychological principles, as the Catholic 
philosophers and Spinoza did, for from the standpoint of empirical 
method, to which most modernists are committed, all such princi- 
ples are h 3 q 50 thetical rather than absolute. Nor can it be proved 
by proof-texts from Scripture, since most members of this school 
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ha%-e been sufficiently influenced by the higher criticism to view the 
Bible as fallible. And arguments similar to those by which God is 
established fail here; the human soul can hardly be made immortal 
as God can be made real, by definition, and the other two lines 
of reasoning cannot be directly applied in this case. The fact that 
we now experience ourselves as existing does not establish our 
existence in the future, either causally or teleologically. They can be 
used indirectly, however, and the most popular argument on mod- 
ernist premises may be regarded as such an indirect extension of 
these proofs. Some attempts have been made, to be sure, on strictly 
empirical grounds, to prove the probability of survival after death 
by appealing to telepathy and mediumistic phenomena, but few 
modernist thinkers have been seriously persuaded by the available 
evidence. Scientific investigation of these phenomena seems to 
indicate that, while there may be something significant in them, 
it is not as yet possible to detach it sufficiently from trickery and 
from the operation of subtle lines of natural causation to draw any 
clear conclusion or assign it any definite probability. 

The popular argument referred to is as follows: The present 
existence of a self in us is an aflFair of immediate experience; in 
the case of many selves, progress toward a more Christlike char- 
acter and a richer personality is also attested by experience. More- 
over, in the arguments about God, it was not only shown that 
progress toward the attainment of moral selfhood implies a crea- 
tive factor in the imiverse to explain it, but also that it is justifiable 
to pin our faith in the ultimate superiority of that factor in relation 
to whatever cosmic forces make for disintegration. In brief, the 
power in the universe which supports the values of love, sincerity, 
and wisdom, which are revealed at their best in a fully unified 
human personality, is more deep-seated in the structure of reality 
than the powers contending against these values. In the end the 
universe is on the side of personality and all the worth that it 
distinctively embodies. But if this be a more justifiable faith than 
its pessimistic contrary, it seems equally permissible to have faith 
in the immortality of such personality. Its possibilities of spiritual 
growth are never exhausted in three score years and ten; the uni- 
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verse would seem to fail at a crucial point if the main enterprise 
that we find nurtured in it — ^the building of rich and noble per- 
sonality — is in all individuals cut off by death. The same factor 
that accounts for its presence and for its achievement of unique 
worth may be trusted to preserve it for a still greater achievement 
in the invisible beyond. Many modernists have renounced the 
orthodox ideas of hell and eternal punishment as inconsistent with 
the truth that God is love, and the traditional pictures of heaven 
they also regard as merely symbolic. But that there is an oppor- 
tunity beyond death for selfhood to continue its quest for a vaster 
good seems to them a valid hope and faith. The xmiverse is on the 
side of the highest values 3 the highest values are enshrined, but 
only partially realized, in the moral integration of human personal- 
ity in our present lives; therefore we may conclude that their fuller 
realization takes place in the continued existence of such personality 
in another realm beyond the grave. 

A few modernists regard the hope of full personal immortality 
as somewhat too daring; even they, however, usually hold that the 
values attained in human selfhood are preserved in some form and 
are not destroyed by death. 

Buttressed by these encouraging convictions, the modernist looks 
forward hopefully to continued religious progress in the evolving 
life of humanity, and energetically participates in the tasks which 
it lays upon his shoulders. He is an eager champion of modern 
science and wishes to see it accomplish still greater wonders in 
the future than it has in the past, both in disclosing the law-abiding 
structure of nature and in applying the knowledge so gained to 
the practical amelioration of human life. The only matters on 
which a conflict might arise between science and his religious faith 
are the historic uniqueness of Jesus and the ultimacy of Christian 
values. The scientific study of these issues may, perhaps, pose a 
serious problem for him; he is assuming that it will either support 
his adopted conviction or else prove to be an unwarranted exten- 
sion of the scientific method.^® He shares the scientist's distrust 
of the miraculous and therefore he disbelieves in a providence 


^^See the following chapter, p. 358 ff. 
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superintending the details of nature’s happenings. The divine pur- 
pose is gradually realized in the world through orderly progress 
in which man cooperates by meeting its necessary conditions. Prayer 
m the form of petition for special benefits the modernist usually 
rejects, as both futile in a \vorld controlled by causal law and In 
most cases immoral 3 men should not treat God as a cosmic errand- 
boy to serve their whims, but should themselves accept the respon- 
sibility to transform the world under divine guidance into a place 
in w^hich Christian ideals reign. Prayer, however, as an opening 
of the inner life to the fuller play of spiritual influences from 
beyond one’s present horizon is not only legitimate, but a tested 
means to nobler livings the uplift that comes Is then no miracle, 
but the appropriate effect of meeting a necessary condition of moral 
growth. Especially does the modernist labor anxiously to bring 
about an end to the internecine warfare betw^een Christian sects. 
A unity of Christendom, or at least as wide-reaching a unity as 
proves possible, on a modernist foundation, is his aim. This aim 
has already been partially realized, and the momentum of the 
drive toward unity among Protestant denominations is rapidly gain- 
ing. From the modernist standpoint, the differences which separate 
the sects are not fundamental; they concern items of metaphysical 
or historical dogma which are irrelevant to genuine Christian values. 
The important thing is not rigid adherence to ancient creeds, which 
need restatement today In any case. The one really vital matter 
is cooperation among those who believe in the ideals symbolized 
in Jesus of Nazareth, toward the end of more fully exemplifying 
those ideals in personal conduct and in the great social institutions 
which enfold and pervasively influence modern life. 

Modernism and Contemporary Social Problems 

It remains to sketch the position of modernism on the insistent 
social problems of contemporary times. Here, as elsewhere, there 
is considerable variety of ideas, and all that can be done Is to por- 
tray what appears to be the dominant trend. That trend may be 
summarily characterized as a frank facing of the fact that the 
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modern world is struggling to meet new, complex, and very puz- 
zling issues, and an eager determination to provide the leadership 
necessary i£ those issues are to be solved in such a manner as will 
express and promote the highest Christian ideals. The task of 
religion, as influential modernists see it, is not to save individuals 
from a hopeless world destined to supernatural destruction, but 
to permeate the network of our daily social relations with the 
justice and love which the spirit of Christ demands. Only in a 
Christian world can persons be fully Christian. 

So far as concerns the problems of family life, modernists usually 
recognize that no simple and dogmatic solution, based on traditional 
standards of authority and sexual purity, can today be adequate. 
They are as concerned as Catholic and fundamentalist theologians 
to insist that family relations be so ordered as to further the 
highest spiritual development of those who enter them and not 
to be merely instrumental to present individual happiness. But 
it seems to many that this does not imply a rigid adherence to the 
rules taught in the Bible or established in tradition. New possibili- 
ties, opportunities, and responsibilities in married life have been 
opened up by the changes of which we are reminded by such 
phrases as “the emancipation of women” and “the discovery of 
dependable methods of birth control.” Moreover, modern psy- 
chology has laid bare serious emotional tensions that lack of happy 
adjustment between husband and wife may frequently bring. With 
the best will in the world, many individuals cannot overcome these 
disturbing effects. Where that is the case, continuance in a hopeless 
marriage is apt to mean not merely the destruction of happiness, 
but also the undermining of conditions necessary for the successful 
integration of personality and the inward peace, courage, and 
health that always accompany such integration. Hence, although 
modernists deplore the rapid increase of divorce in all Western 
countries today, they are apt to admit that frequently such sepa- 
ration, with opportunity for remarriage, is the only appropriate 
solution for maladjustment in this or that particular case, and this 
in the interest of religious values themselves. At least, an absolute 
prohibition of divorce, or permission of it merely on grounds of 
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some specific sin, such as infidelity, seems to them an entirely an- 
tiquated and empirically indefensible method of meeting the 
difficulty. 

For similar considerations, a freer attitude toward birth control 
is evidenced by most members of this school. Like all religious 
teachers who are familiar with the major distractions to the spir- 
itual life, they wish men and women to subordinate the quest for 
sensual satisfaction — so apt, as it is, to disintegrate a personality to 
the higher values of loving companionship as intimate partners 
and parents. But two considerations make them hesitate to endorse 
the uncompromising opposition to birth control manifested by the 
Catholic Church, and lead many of them to a qualified approval 
of its use. For one, they recognize realistically the appalling 
moral difficulties as well as physical dangers, especially in the 
case of poor families, that unwelcomed pregnancy brings, and they 
see that in many cases the only way to relief for the overworked 
wife and mother is through the intelligent practice of contraception. 
For another, ejcperience of marital intimacy supports, they think, 
the principle that the sexual relation, enjoyed in moderation, may 
contribute to the higher values of love and friendly harmony be- 
tween husband and wife instead of usurping their place, and is thus 
not inconsistent with the quest for spiritual goods even when quite 
detached from its reproductive function. But if this is the case, 
then scientific birth control should be regarded as a means to be 
used toward religiously valuable ends, not as a sheer evil to be 
uncompromisingly denounced. And the way to test and direct its 
uses is to appeal to man’s present experience of its consequences 
for the values of friendship and aspiration, not to dogmatic author- 
ity derived from the past. 

These changes of attitude do not merely, of course, reflect a 
readiness to relax orthodox prohibitions. They imply a positive 
responsibility and a constructive principle, namely, that ways must 
be found, imder the new conditions of modern life, to realize to 
the full the spiritual possibilities of the family relationship. And 
both the greater equalitarianism between husband and wife enforced 
by contemporary social conditions, and the more understanding 
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companionship between parents and children which modern educa- 
tional ideals encourage, provide, modernists think, an opportunity 
hitherto impossible for a joyous and deeply satisfying cooperation 
in all the interests and activities of the home. It is the business of 
religion to seize this opportunity and make the most of it, not to 
pass it by in blind adherence to ancient standards of obedience and 
holiness whose validity contemporary religious experience does not 
confirm. 

As for the issue between democracy and dictatorship, modern- 
ists are practically unanimous in their vigorous support of demo- 
cratic ideals and methods. But their support is not simply grounded 
in the historical considerations which mainly account for the similar 
stand on the part of fundamentalists. They have been profoundly 
influenced by Kantj liberty and tolerance of others’ rights are 
in their eyes necessarily demanded by respect for the personality 
of every man and woman, based on the recognition that each indi- 
vidual is a unique center of joy and sorrow, an irreducible focus 
of moral and spiritual possibilities. Every person must be treated 
as though he counts for something in the world, and can decide 
better on the basis of his own experience than any self-imposed 
authority can decide for him where his highest good lies and the 
main ways in which it is to be pursued. This implies a fundamental 
equalitarianism in their social theory. In face of the rising bevy of 
dictatorships abroad, with the violent revolutions and counter- 
revolutions which they bring, accompanied by ruthless suppression 
of civil and religious rights, modernists pin their faith on democ- 
racy as essentially the method of peaceful evolution in political 
affairs, providing for new governors with changed policies when- 
ever the majority of citizens so demand, and preserving for the 
individual such freedom of self-expression as is consistent with 
stability and social justice. Thus viewed, democracy presents itself 
as the way of friendly and cooperative progress toward ends which 
will take account of the interests and needs of all members of the 
political community. Viewed in this light it symbolizes and em- 
bodies, so modernists hold, a valid religious ideal as well as a 
living political principle. Fascism they deeply distrust, since it 
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threatens, in its apparent aims as well as its ruthless dictatorial 
means, the personal and social goods which seem to them impor- 
tant 5 communism they likewise distrust so far as the same dictatorial 
methods are used. In its ultimate ideal communism is, however, 
essentially rights to reorganize our economic life on the basis of 
the Marxian principle ^^from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need,” would but express in industrial relations 
the Christian ideal of subordinating selfish gain to the love and 
service of others. 

The leaders of modernism are more unanimous in their vigor- 
ous opposition to war and their earnest attempt to promote the 
cause of world peace than in their commitment to any other single 
social program. To their minds, war is today what slavery was a 
century ago — ^the outstanding social evil and the supreme moral 
challenge. Except, perhaps, when waged strictly in self-defense, it 
accomplishes no genuinely valuable social end, while its staggering 
losses and hideous horrors for civilians as well as for those in the 
army and navy, under use of scientific engines of destruction, now 
seriously threaten the collapse of all the gains of civilized progress. 
Democracy itself would hardly stand the strain of another world 
war. Here is a terrific responsibility for the intelligence and social 
conscience of mankind, which modernists resolutely face. They 
seek to promote international understanding by all available means, 
to arouse in local communities all the wisdom and earnestness that 
can be brought to bear on the problem of war, and to rally unceas- 
ingly the forces which can bring pressure on governments to adopt 
and extend policies making for peace. They believe in reduction 
of armaments to the minimum required for self-defense, and they 
aid in the exposure of activities on the part of armament manufac- 
turers which foster distrust and discord between nations. Many of 
them adopt and openly champion a position of absolute pacifism, 
involving a pledge not to bear arms for one’s government under 
any circumstances. And, what is perhaps more significant than any 
of these matters, they seek to clarify the underlying causes of war, 
especially those existing in the form of economic ambitions and 
rivalries, and to attain a thoroughgoing solution of the larger 
problems which these causes pose. 
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Here we broach the typical modernist attitude with regard to 
the economic tensions of the modern world. In such matters, again, 
the characteristic position of members of this group involves frank 
recognition of the serious social evils which are entailed by the 
prevalent form of organization in industry, and a resolute insistence 
on the attainment of such a solution as will end these evils and 
make the economic relations under which men live consistent with 
Christian ideals. They are disposed to admit that capitalism has 
in the past brought many benefits to mankind, notably in stimulat- 
ing the invention of laborsaving machines and encouraging the 
large-scale production at low prices of all sorts of goods required 
to meet human needs. In days of rapid expansion of industry its 
values perhaps far outweighed the ills which it brought. None the 
less, in their judgment it has always been an essentially unethical 
method of harnessing man’s industrial life, since it makes the 
activities necessary to satisfy economic wants depend on the pursuit 
of personal profit by business leaders 5 whereas in a truly Christian 
scheme of economic relations the gain-seeking motive would be 
entirely subordinate to that of service to the community. And at 
the present time, they hold, the evils of capitalism, especially its 
systematic exploitation of both wage earners and consumers, to- 
gether with the danger of war which its uncontrolled operation 
brings, have become so intolerable that a drastic reorganization 
of our economic structure is imperatively demanded. Human rights 
— ^the right of all men to a secure share in the benefits that indus- 
trial progress has rendered available — ^are superior to property 
rights on the part of the wealthy few. 

In the case of not a few modernist thinkers this demand leads 
to a forthright championship of socialism — ^the ownership by the 
people as a whole, operating through their various governmental 
agencies, of the means of production and distribution. Some hesi- 
tate to go thus far, but agree on the desirability of strict public 
regxilation of industrial activities, to the end of protecting the inter- 
ests of the consumer and assuring steady employment at fair wages 
to the workers. Most of those who are not doctrinaire socialists see 
large promise in the consumers’ cooperative movement. This enter- 
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prise offers a peaceful method whereby groups of consumers may 
organize to provide for their own economic wants and gradually 
displace capitalistic agencies by successful competition. Unlike so- 
cialism, it does not add enormously to the responsibilities and 
temptations of politicians. Most modernists, also, are sympathetic 
champions of the right of labor to organize for collective bargaining 
in its own chosen way, since under present conditions only by such 
group pressure can the terrific disadvantage of the worker in mak- 
ing contracts with his employer be reduced to a minimum, and 
public opinion be forced to recognize labor’s just demands and to 
support their protection by law. 

The ideal of industrial evolution, for modernism, is in general 
such an organization of business relations as will render each partici- 
pant a loyal servant of the needs of his fellows and will guarantee 
to those dependent on him economic security and a just share in the 
well-being of the community to which they belong. Only thus can 
the economic life of mankind become a foundation on which the 
spiritual goods of love, kindness, wisdom, and creative achieve- 
ment are steadily enriched without being constantly corrupted and 
contradicted by festering social injustice. 

The Major Disputed Assumptions of Modernism 

I. Assumptions Concerning Man’s Moral Situation 

a. Man needs not only the satisfaction of particular wants, but 
also the attainment of a harmonious, unified self. 

b. Religious experience testifies to the reality of such attain- 
ment and exemplifies it in its clearest form. 

a. Metaphysical and Historical Assumptions 

a. The religious experience which most fully promotes the 
values of personality is that which depends historically on 
the life and teachings of Jesus. 

b. The universe is a law-abiding order. 

c. Experience of growth toward a finer selfhood involves a 
relation of dependence on some cosmic or environmental 
factor, which may properly be called God. 
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d. The forces of good are more deep-seated in reality than the 
forces which oppose it, hence faith in continued progress 
toward the realization of higher values is legitimate, 

^3. Assumptions Concerning Religious Authority 

a. Present experience is the criterion of truth and the standard 
of value in religion. 

b. The Bible is essentially a record of man’s past religious ex- 
perience, without infallibility or supernatural authority. As 
the source of our knowledge of Jesus it is of unique value. 

c. All religious concepts, such as revelation, inspiration, grace, 
salvation, must be reinterpreted in the light of this criterion 
and standard. 

4. Assumptions Concerning Social Ethics 

a. Religion is responsible to transform all social institutions into 
conformity with the spirit of Jesus. 
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Chapter IX 
HUMANISM 
Introduction 

As we turn to humanism it is necessary first of all to distinguish 
the movement in religious thought which goes by this name from 
the trend in general culture which also calls itself humanism and 
whose most prominent recent exponents in America are Irving 
Babbitt and Paul Elmer More. The common link between these 
tendencies consists in the fact that both are fundamentally concerned 
with man, and especially with the distinctive values which are 
capable of realization in human life. Beyond this point, however, 
they markedly differ. And the difference is perhaps greatest in 
matters religious. Some of the cultural humanists, e.g., Babbitt, 
are not particularly sympathetic with religious interests, while 
others, e.g., More, champion Anglo-Catholicism^ as their religious 
philosophy — a position as far removed from religious humanism 
as could well be imagined.^ The present chapter, of course, deals 
with humanism as a religious philosophy solely. 

This point of view in religion, so far as concerns the Western 
world, is essentially an affair of the twentieth century, and thus 
belongs after modernism in the historical order of religious philoso- 
phies. Not that it is without important anticipations — ^J. S. MilPs 
essay on ^^The Utility of Religion,” already referred to,^ is perhaps 

^The point of view of the Catholic wing in the Anglican Church. In general, 
it is the same as the Catholicism discussed in Chap. Ill above, except that the 
authority of the pope is not recognized. 

® Except in one respect as regards Santayana’s form of humanism. See below, 

*See above, p. 234. August Comte, a contemporary of Mill, founded a move- 
ment known as the Religion of Humanity, with all the ecclesiastical trappings. Its 
influence never became widespread, however, and is today almost negligible. 
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the clearest of these — ^but its growth to an important position has 
taken place within very recent decades. In order to understand its 
nature and significance it is essential to follow two somewhat dif- 
ferent approaches, corresponding respectively to the more pious 
and the more intellectual attitudes toward religion with which the 
preceding chapters have been occupied. 

The former, in general, is exemplified by Catholicism, funda- 
mentalism, and modernism. In all of these the primary factor is the 
practical and emotional religious need of men, and the problem of 
adequately satisfying it 5 the philosophical element is secondary, 
and is introduced for the purpose of reflectively clarifying that need 
and justifying a view of the universe appropriate to the way of 
salvation offered. These religious philosophies are, accordingly, 
religious first and philosophical second. The latter, rather, is ex- 
emplified by the three remaining viewpoints. They are philosophical 
first and religious second 5 that is, their authors were primarily 
intellectual geniuses with a comprehensive interest in all philo- 
sophical problems, of which religion and its explanation is one.^ 
They were not without religious feeling, but the result reached 
by their cogitations is none the less mainly the solution of a difficult 
philosophical question, whereas with the others it is rather the 
answer to a vital need, required by the fact that pious men think 
as well as worship. 

Now, humanism has an intimate historical relation with both 
these emphases. On the one hand, many of its adherents are human- 
ists because they feel humanism to be the inevitable outcome of 
all the forces which have been progressively working in modern 
times toward a more liberal religious orientation. They have seen 
Catholicism give way, in many areas of the modern West, to classi- 
cal Protestantism, and they have seen orthodox Protestantism itself 
increasingly replaced by modernism. Humanism represents to them 
essentially a natural further advance in the same evolutionary 
movement 5 it is a radical and more consistent development of 
the principles which modernism has cautiously and tentatively 

*This statement> perhaps, needs qualification in the case of Spinoza, but even 
with him it is the intellectual achievement as such that is the key to salvation. 
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trusted. It is the intellectual interpretation of the kind of religious 
experience that men find themselves sharing when the forces already 
expressed in the distinctive attitude of Protestantism, and rendered 
bolder and more self-conscious in modernism, are allowed full 
and unhindered expression. The presence among humanist leaders 
of a number of Unitarian ministers and theologians is to be ac- 
counted for by this fact. They had already represented the most 
hberal wing in the Protestant camp, whose attachment to the his- 
torical roots of Christianity was least insistent, and they were fa- 
miliar with a piety which could find satisfying nourishment in 
that rarefied atmosphere. Humanism was to them simply the next 
step in the same direction of religious progress. On the other hand, 
many of its leaders are humanists because they are philosophers, 
concerned with the challenging moral and social problems of con- 
temporary life, and thinking about them in terms which reflect 
acquaintance with the viewpoints expressed by all great thinkers of 
the past, including Spinoza, Hume, and Kant. If religion is to 
have any significant and valid meaning at all today, they think, 
it can only ^ in the form which gains systematic statement in the 
humanist position. These philosophers are drawn from different 
schools in metaphysics, epistemology, and logic, but they agree on 
certain ethical and social principles, devoted commitment to which 
is for them the heart of true religion. We cannot introduce human- 
ism better than by pursuing briefly each of these two lines of 
approach. 

Humanism as a Further Development of Modernism 

First, how and in what sense do humanists think of their philoso- 
phy as a natural and more consistent extension of the principles 
and emphases of modernism:^ In answering this question we shall 
not attempt to separate historical exposition of the main forces 
which have shaped humanism from a sympathetic outline of the 

® Typical of this approach are the writings of J. H. Dietrich, Curtis W, Reese 
(especially Humanist Religion)^ W. B. Tavener {The Challenge of Humanism) y 
and C. F. Potter. 
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humanist argument, as has been done in treating the previous 
religious philosophies. In this case it will be appropriate to com- 
bine historical clarification and persuasive defense in a single state- 
ment. It has been noted in the preceding chapter that two main 
factors encouraged modernists to take reluctant steps away from the 
orthodox Protestant creed. One was a profound respect for modern 
science and a wholehearted acceptance of its essential postulates 
— ^that the universe is a nonprovidential, law-abiding order, and 
that the ultimate court of appeal in the quest for truth is present 
empirical fact. The other was the appeal of a revised scale of re- 
ligious values, which seemed to be required by this commitment to 
science. This revision involved a concentration upon those moral 
and social ideals that appeared to be harmonious with science, and 
an abandonment of the rest as religiously irrelevant. How does 
humanism respond to these guiding ideas? 

Let us begin with the respect for science and its fundamental 
postulates. As for the postulate that the world is a determinate 
order, the crucial implication of this conviction is the one empha- 
sized by Spinoza, namely, that events in nature do not happen 
with any reference to human good or ill, but solely in accordance 
with their own causes and conditions. So far as man succeeds in 
achieving anything of value in this world he does so by actively 
interfering with those processes which he learns how to control, 
and by accommodating himself to the rest. Of course, many things 
happen which he cannot predict in advance, and some of these 
add to his happiness while others bring tragedy and ruin, but the 
explanation of this circumstance is not that the world is supervised 
by a kindly providence whose authority is contested by demonic 
powers, but simply that man’s knowledge of nature’s structure is 
very imperfect, so that he is often ignorant of the causes of many 
effects that vitally concern him. This inevitable partial ignorance 
indicates that while he should bend every effort to increase his 
knowledge, yet the ultimate accommodation necessary in a wise 
plan of life is acceptance of a world not made for man, owing him 
nothing, and in its major processes quite beyond his control. But 
if we fully appreciate and accept this implication, humanists main- 
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tain that we are no longer theists, in any sense in which theism has 
been understood in Western theology. So far as the word “God” 
is concerned, of course, theologians can be found who have used 
it in the most varied senses 5 in particular, there have always been 
pantheists like Spinoza who insist on applying it to the inclusive 
fateful order of nature W'hich science assumes. The mass of religious 
people, however, mean by this word a supernatural being who 
created physical nature and providentially disposes all that happens 
in It toward good ends 5 this is the meaning hallowed by the ortho- 
dox creeds and theological systems j it is clearly what Jesus of 
Nazareth meant when he spoke of God. In view of this fact, is 
it perhaps deceitful and dishonest to continue to use the word in 
religious discussions which such people will hear and read, if we 
intend by it something quite contradictory to this comforting doc- 
trine — if what we really stand for is a conviction which flatly denies 
all that this belief implies for them? We have frankly rejected 
theism; shall w'e retain “God”? Shall we not thereby encourage a 
serious intellectual and moral confusion — ^an intellectual confusion 
between two diametrically opposed convictions about the universe, 
and a moral confusion between two conflicting ways of life? Shall 
we not inevitably seem to encourage people to live by trust in 
the beneficence of a superhuman person enthroned behind nature, 
when what our real principles require is that they be challenged 
to face unflinchingly the fact that there is nothing in nature that 
cares for their concerns and to make the thoroughgoing adjustment 
and accept the moral responsibility that this consciousness brings? 
Would it not be better, if that is the case — ^more honest and less 
open to the charge of insincerity — ^frankly to give up the term 
“God” and to work out our religious philosophy entirely in other 
concepts, at least until enough people have learned this important 
lesson so that the term might be redefined without danger of be- 
wilderment? Most humanists draw precisely this conclusion, and 
even those who disagree sympathize so far with it, as we shall 
see, that they take special pains to avoid misinterpretation of the 
hallowed word in their radical revision of its meaning. 

Doubtless, too, the fact that there is such a creature in the 
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world as man, possessing a moral personality and achieving prog- 
ress in the quest for individual and social integration, is a fact that 
demands explanation j there must be in the nature that produces 
him, or the environment which elicits such responses, conditions 
adequate to account for these results. But, humanists affirm, only 
on the antiquated, preevolutionary conception of causality does this 
mean that we must postulate beyond nature a being possessing at 
their highest pitch of perfection all the personal values which 
human experience may in its richest moments exemplify. Hence, 
although it is indubitable that man is here, with all the appealing 
capacities that he displays, it is not indubitable that anything akin 
to him must exist in the nonhuman universe as actively responsible 
for his presence. The world is a determinate order, of which man’s 
life is a part, but he may be the only part revealing the distinctive 
qualities and prizing the characteristic values that we empirically 
associate with him. We may not, then, use the very fact that the 
world is a dependable structure in which man is one effect, to 
justify a quasi-theistic position. This might throw into confusion our 
primary deduction from the postulate of objective order — ^that 
we must adjust ourselves to the world and not expect it to adjust 
itself to our needs. 

The other fundamental feature of science which modernists 
found especially significant is Its empirical method, involving the 
conviction that the ultimate criterion of fact and test of truth is 
man’s verifiable present experience. The prime virtue of this method 
to the modernist mind lay in the circumstance that it offered a 
constructive answer to the agnostics and other religious skeptics 
on their own ground. There is such a thing, it was insisted, as 
religious experience— that is, a sequence of observable inner facts 
having distinctive properties and very significant values. Religious 
concepts are to be critidzed and redefined by appeal to these facts, 
just as should be done with any other concepts where empirical 
method is usedj and when they have been so reinterpreted their 
validity is securely established. The major outcome of this appeal 
was that on these terms theology became grounded in psychology 
rather than in metaphysics or in an a priori moral prindple. The 
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heart of religion was found in living facts of inner experience, 
to which we must turn for interpreting our terras and testing all 
doctrines proposed for belief. 

Now what, from the standpoint of psychological analysis, is the 
essence of religious experience? There is, as we saw, some variation 
in the answer of modernism to this question, but, in general, it is 
that the characteristic mark of religion lies in a sense of release 
from tension and inner discord — z. unification of the self around 
some controlling idea or purpose that is capable of mobilizing into 
steady action all its powers. This, modernists think, is what salva- 
tion has concretely meant to men who feel it as a living experience, 
and in the Christian world it seems to be most effectively and de- 
pendably achieved through attachment to Jesus of Nazareth and 
participation in the historical movement which he initiated. But 
when we stop at this point we betray, so humanists insist, a lack 
of thoroughness in our analysis and of consistency and breadth 
in our result. 

If we are in earnest in our commitment to empirical method with 
its appeal to present psychological fact, and if we really mean that 
the essence of religion is to be found in the integration of per- 
sonality around devotion to a supreme ideal, then in strict logic 
it is permissible to convert this definition and affirm that whatever 
is empirically discovered to perform this function for men and 
women is rehgious.® Wherever, through any means, people find 
aid in achieving and perfecting this experience they find religion. 
And the appropriate further step of empirical method is not to 
attempt an immediate demonstration that such an experience is 
to be won best by traditional Christian loyalties, but rather to en- 
gage in an impartial study of contemporary human life and see 
how various people who have made significant progress in this 
direction have achieved their success. But as soon as such an im- 
partial examination is embarked upon it becomes quite clear to 
the humanist eye that neither the claim of modernism for a clear 
distinction between Christianity and other religions, nor for a sig- 
nificant distinction l^tween the religious as traditionally conceived 

* J. Dewey, A Common Faith, pp. 13-17. 
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and the secular, can be made good. People find a satisfying uni- 
fication of personality in all the manifold ways in which they 
find it} each of those ways should, then, be included within the 
scope of religion. And inquirers should not be taught that final 
or supreme value attaches to any one of them} they should be en- 
couraged to understand and appreciate the possibilities of all, so that 
if in any given case one way should fail, others will not have been 
dogmatically ruled out of consideration, but will be hopefully en- 
visaged as containing promise of success. 

Now humanists admit, of course, that in the Western world, 
with its distinctive historical background, its long-fostered attitudes 
and habits, large numbers of needy men and women will continue 
to find inner peace, joy, and moral guidance through devoted ad- 
herence to Christ and voluntary loyalty to his teaching as they 
understand it. But in non-Christian countries, for exactly the same 
reasons, most people will secure the same result through commit- 
ment to the best that their own religions render available, and in 
fact often continue to do so even after the Christian message has 
been proclaimed to them. Who, being faithful to empirical method, 
can venture to claim that their experience is not genuine, and not 
the best solution to their anxious and living need? Moreover, in 
Christian countries, too, a generation has arisen which finds so 
many intellectual and moral perplexities in the supematuralism 
traditionally associated with Christian faith that the latter is ob- 
viously a source of perplexity and embarrassment rather than 
of support and illumination. Men are turning to all sorts of new 
cults and unorthodox enthusiasms in the endeavor to find what 
they lack} it is evident that they will either miss the supreme 
religious good entirely or attain it in non-Christian ways. But 
experience shows that they often do attain it, and by our objective 
approach is not the path they follow, whatever that may be, 
properly called religion? 

Here it becomes evident, from the humanist standpoint, that 
the familiar segregation of life into religious and secular concerns 
is just as untenable as the claim of final religious value for one par- 
ticular religion as against others. Any devotion to an overarching 
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good in the form of an artistic vision, the advancement of scien- 
tific truth, an appealing social cause, a personal friendship, a family 
trust — ^\^"hatever specific form it may take — ^through which an 
individual finds himself, attaining serenity and unity of pu^ose, 
is if so facto religious, and its value as such is clearly established, 
so far as he is concerned. But such commitment may assume so 
many varied guises, and may embrace so much of what is ordinarily 
thought of as nonreligious behavior, that we cannot draw any 
clear line between the religious, on the one hand, and the secular, 
on the other. ^"Religion embraces the whole of life, at least the 
life of any person who lives it under the control of an organizing 
ideal 5 nothing can be excluded from it except discord and evil. True 
religion, for any man or woman, is wholehearted absorption in 
whatever envisioned greatness empirically brings w'holeness of self- 
hood and promises to be a constant, dependable source of con- 
tinued growth tow^ard the goal of perfect harmony, within and 
without. This principle is, indeed, so far recognized by modernists 
that often in practice the only criterion which they impose for 
determining whether one is or is not a Christian is willingness 
to attach himself to a Christian church 5 they do not insist that 
his major enthusiasms be conventionally Christian. Humanists wish 
to take the same step openly and frankly, without giving it an 
emotional halo by using the language of traditional Christian 
piety.yThey hold that before us lie all the significant values that 
promise joy in human living, Christian and non-Christian, religious 
in the customary sense and also secular, and that the door is open 
to the richest achievement of which man^s powers prove capable, 
without any restriction to the ways which past loyalties have em- 
phasized. Religion is just man^s eager, unshackled quest for what- 
ever goodness and fineness life makes possible. 

But the modernist, being the heir of many precious deposits 
in Christian history to which he feels that the best in his present 
experience is tied, hesitates to take this more radical step. He 
believes that he can be quite impartial and thoroughly empirical 
in his understanding of men^s religious experiences and still attach 
himself with a disciple^s loyalty to the founder of Christianity. 
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The humanist insists, however, that such attachment, with Its im- 
plied assertion of final superiority for Christ and the Christian 
way of life, is inconsistent with the full application of scientific 
empiricism to all the relevant facts of religion. We have not been 
wholehearted in our empirical method, he maintains, until we 
have applied it to Jesus himself and to the moral and social values 
which trace historically to him. But when we do this, with the 
impartiality that scientific method essentially involves, looking In 
the Master not only for the grandeur that Christian feeling posits, 
but also for the deficiencies which non-Christian students of history 
so clearly see, it becomes evident in humanist eyes that no ultimacy 
can honestly be maintained for the Nazarene. He does not embody 
all the values that are religiously significant today, and the attempt 
to find them in him is historically unwarranted. 

That Jesus was a man of remarkable human sympathy and of 
self-sacrificing heroism Is clear. Also, that in his teaching the best 
moral insights and social attitudes preached by his predecessors, 
which still today challenge more widespread and effective realiza- 
tion, were detached from much that is irrelevant in their previous 
context, is clear. And doubtless he radiated an indefinable personal 
quality, capable of arousing not only devoted attachment, but also 
wondering awe, such as few of the great men of history have pos- 
sessed. But candid examination of the Gospel stories discloses an- 
other side to the picture, which in view of the moral and intel- 
lectual problems of contemporary life demands. In humanist eyes, 
honest recognition. 

Jesus had no appreciation of the value of Intelligence as the 
most dependable human faculty for analyzing the perplexities into 
which men fall and for providing wise guidance in dealing with 
them. Simple and childlike trust in the Heavenly Father and 
humble obedience to his will was the sum and substance of lifers 
wisdom to him. His theory of the world, which to his mind justi- 
fied this confident faith, is squarely opposed to the scientific nat- 
uralism that a frank assessment of experience Increasingly compels 
modern men to accept. Far from thinking of nature as an objec- 
tive, law-abiding order, to which man must patiently learn how 
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to adjust himself while assuming responsibility intelligently to 
transform those parts of it that are amenable to human control, 
he believed it to be directly subject in all its details to the pur- 
posive care of a personal being. Every hair of our head is num- 
bered j no sparrow falls without his supervision. Repent of your 
sins, love your neighbor, and have faith in God, is his counsel. 
In the moral realm this basic attitude precluded, of course, any 
obligation on man’s part to interfere in political and economic mat- 
ters. Since God will at his chosen time and in his chosen way 
supernaturallv take charge of human affairs and establish his king- 
dom, these things may entirely be put aside as no responsible con- 
cern of religion. Social institutions are hopeless j the principle of 
love merely applies to our personal contacts. Render unto God the 
things that pertain to him, and likewise render to Caesar the politi- 
cal fealty and obedience which he exacts. Man cannot, to be sure, 
serve both God and mammon, but he can and should serve both 
God and the established political authorities. As for economic 
relations, Jesus took entirely for granted and without criticism 
the economic structure prevalent in his day, with its assumption 
of an absolute right on the part of employers to make such profits 
as they are able and to treat their workmen according to whatever 
whim may seize them. Those who work but an hour in the evening 
may be rightfully paid the same wage as those who have toiled 
through the long heat of the day, if the employer so will. In fact, 
God’s relations with men are often compared with those of a 
haughty and capricious employer with his workmen j he is master 
of body and soul, and may properly do with them, in time and 
eternity, whatever it may please him to do. He is subject to no 
standard of right beyond his own arbitrary will.*^ Though appre- 
ciating the tender affections that family life makes possible, Jesus 
insisted that loyalty to him requires his followers to be ready to 
abandon these for his sake 5 even on other grounds complete chastity 
is preferable to the disciplined intimacy of married life. Ordinary 
prudence in the form of intelligent forethought of future needs is a 

’'Mark 12 14-17. Matt. 20: 1-16. Of course, Jesus believed that God is kindly 
disposed toward those men who turn to him in sincere repentance. 
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moral vice, since it implies lack of perfect confidence in the Heavenly 
Father’s providence. And Jesus appears to have taught the method 
of nonviolence and acquiescence in personal injury as an absolute 
rule of conduct, without recognizing that sometimes this gentleness 
may defeat its own end, encouraging abject humility in oneself and 
unlimited selfishness in others.^ His position on all these matters 
was doubtless profoundly affected by his expectation of an early 
establishment of the divine kingdom, bringing an entirely new 
order of earthly affairs 5 in such a situation material cares and social 
responsibilities (except so far as concerns the basic attitudes necessary 
for admission to the kingdom) were naturally almost negligible. 
Add to these considerations the surge of self-exaltation that occa- 
sionally found expression through Jesus’ lips — ^the claim to a unique 
familiarity with God, control of the powers of nature, and ultimate 
authority over mankind.® This mood is easily understandable in 
view of the Messianic expectations in the light of which Jesus 
interpreted his career. But does not the deepest ethical insight of 
modern times feel it to be inconsistent with the modesty of true 
friendliness, the humility appropriate to consciousness of one’s 
many limitations, and the genial readiness, demanded of moral 
leadership in a democratic age, to learn from the deeper experiences 
of others while teaching them the significance of one’s own? 

Surely, the humanist contends, we cannot, in the light of all these 
circumstances which are quite obviously displayed in Jesus’ teaching 
and conduct, honestly regard him as embodying the highest moral 
and social ideal which challenges realization today, or as a person 
whom we should seek to imitate in all respects. But to insist on the 
essential importance in religion of an attitude of personal loyalty 
to him, and at the same time to encourage a careful study of his 
biography In the mood of such enthusiastic attachment, as modernist 
Protestants usually do, cannot fail, humanism holds, to confuse and 
weaken rather than to clarify and strengthen many of the social 
attitudes and responsibilities that most evidently need courageous 
development and guidance today. Humanist ministers, moreover, 

®Matt. 5*38-425 ^^25-345 10:35-385 19:12. 

®Luke 10:17-24. 
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when called to serve in Christian pulpits, often find that the creed 
of social irresponsibilit}' which traces all the way back to Christ 
himself is so strongly entrenched in many of their pews that at- 
tempts to lead the:r churches in a square stand for economic 
righteousness and a soundly democratic reconstruction of society 
are hamstrung and sometimes rendered totally ineffective. Their 
people approve of loving one’s neighbor, but they wish to do it on 
earth only in ways that do not upset their complacent enjoyment of 
the special economic and racial privileges to which they are accus- 
tomed. 

We must, then, discriminate, humanism maintains, even in our 
appreciation of Jesus and the moral ideals that Christianity inti- 
mately associates with him. Our attitude must be one of intelligent 
selection rather than a fervent attachment which in the nature of 
the case is at least partially blind to deficiencies challenging supple- 
mentation or correction. We must view him as we do the other great 
religious teachers of the past, recognizing that all alike have given 
a contribution of enduring value to the religious growth of mankind, 
with which we cannot afford to dispense, and that none is properly 
to be accepted wholesale. Otherwise we shall lie in constant peril of 
intellectual stultification and moral bewilderment. Our most funda- 
mental religious attachment cannot be to any historic source of 
present values, but to those values themselves — ^all values which 
seem to promise enduring satisfaction to the struggling and aspiring 
life of humanity'. Love, continually growing in wisdom and in 
empirical responsibility, proves itself by the test of experience to be 
unqualifiedly good; but this cannot truthfully be said, humanists 
hold, of any historical religious heritage. 

From the humanist standpoint, therefore, modernism is in this 
respect but a diluted and less consistent fundamentalism. It admits 
the legitimacy of applying scientific method to many phases of 
religious experience w'hich fundamentalists protect from its dan- 
gerous assaults, but it has its own fundamentals which are not 
exposed to the full light of impartial examination. When it comes 
to the personality of Jesus and the moral ideals which in Christian 
thought are bound up with him, the appropriate attitude, modernism 
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feels, is not one of full scientific objectivity, but one of eager, devout 
allegiance. Humanism, however, demands a thoroughgoing adher- 
ence to science, on these as on all other matters, in the interest of 
intellectual clarity and moral honesty. If we are to be earnest dis- 
ciples of Jesus as a moral leader, then it insists that we should 
unflinchingly follow what careful historical study shows to have 
been his example and the principles of his teaching, without selec- 
tion or correction j if we are not willing to do this, then we should 
frankly recognize the method that we are in fact adopting and 
pursue it consciously and courageously. In the long run it will not 
do to identify commitment to our own highest contemporary ideals 
with loyalty to the historical Jesus who only at certain points cham- 
pioned or exemplified those ideals. 

But does not humanism have its own still more attenuated list of 
fundamentals? If not, how can it stand for anything whatever that 
is positive and significant, as any religious faith must in some sense 
doj if so, does it not thereby run afoul of the same criticism? 
Does not allegiance to this or that human value imply that, so far 
as it is concerned, the impartiality and tentativeness of scientific 
method have been displaced by enthusiastic devotion? The reply of 
the humanist to this query is that an objective empirical method is 
adhered to throughout, but that the consequence described does not 
in fact follow. The attitude taken is one of complete and unreserved 
welcome to any promising values that may come upon our horizon 
from any quarter, non-Christian or secular as well as traditionally 
pious 5 so far as he attaches himself to any absolute value it is just the 
value of an open soul itself, ready for unending growth through 
future experience and for unprejudiced comparison of newly envis- 
aged goods with those which have been previously assumed to be 
highest. But he finds as a matter of actual experience that certain 
broad types of human value do prove capable of maintaining them- 
selves under this challenging test, of steadily gaining in clear and 
compelling cogency as a result of every attempted criticism. They 
grow in definiteness and change in the detailed mode of their appli- 
cation to concrete cases, but they remain the same in essential mean- 
ing. The main goods that he finds to be thus entirely harmonious 
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with an objective and open mind are the pursuit of truth, the crea- 
tion of beauty, the realization of love and friendship, and the delight 
of sharing with others whatever goods are capable of being co- 
operatively sought and mutually enjoyed.^® These things, then, 
occupy a distinctive place in his ultimate ideal, but they remain 
there, he insists, not as objects of fanatical attachment but as values 
that in fact prove dependably fertile in the course of enlarging 
experience. His only object of absolute allegiance is human good 
as such. 

The true bond of religion is, therefore, from the humanist’s 
standpoint, neither a metaphysical dogma nor a form of historical 
loyalt)', but commitment to those appealing human values that 
universal expenence, so far as it gains in clarity and insight, attests 
as good. Only on these terms, he believes, can we hope to see real- 
ized some day a genuinely catholic religion of all mankind, drawn 
from every historic creed, and united by principles which expanding 
wisdom ■will ever support. 

The Philosophical Foundations of Humanism 

It is time now to turn to the second main approach to humanism, 
that of its philosophical leaders. These are men who are intellectual 
heirs of all the major trends in modern philosophy. They have 
been sufficiently con-vnnced by Hume and the other empiricists to 
reject an uncritical rationalism, whether in the form of a super- 
naturalistic theology or of a philosophy claiming absolute, afriori 
deliverances about the w'orld of fact. They have been profoundly 
influenced by Kant, especially his destructive epistemology j they 
accept as essentially sound his disproof of the time-honored argu- 
ments for God and immortality. But in two important respects they 
find unacceptable Kant’s method of reconstructing religion as a sys- 
tem of moral postulates. On the one hand, recent anthropology has 
taught them the relativitj.- of moral ideals and customs to particular 
social needs, which vary enormously from one age and community 

The humanist position regarding- these values will be further explained below. 
See p. 376 
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to another. There is for them no absolute law of duty, and the at- 
tempt to ground ethics and religion in a conscientious sense of 
obligation leads to their confinement in a rigid strait-jacket of rules 
which, however necessary and rational they might seem to a given 
community, cannot successfully claim universal validity, and inevi- 
tably hamper progressive moral adjustment to new problems and 
new responsibilities. They do find acceptable the attribution of 
indefeasible worth to every human being as such, although on the 
grounds above explained rather than those emphasized by either 
Kant or Dr. Adler. On the other hand, they deny that the ra- 
tionality of loyalty to the highest ideals requires any optimistic 
postulates such as those of an ultimate moral control of the natural 
world and the eternal preservation of what is good in every moral 
being. The best that we can envision is still the best even though 
there be no guarantee of its final victory in the cosmos, and even 
though those who devote themselves to it may prove as mortal as 
the lower animals. 

Furthermore, they reject the philosophical idealism which, de- 
riving mainly from Hegel, had risen to an exceedingly influential 
position in Western thought by the end of the nineteenth century. 
This idealism was from the first, as we have seen, allied with the 
conceptions of development and of progress as well as with the dis- 
tinctive emphases of Christianity expressed in the doctrines of 
incarnation, atonement, and reconciliation j for these reasons, it 
had supplied a promising philosophical foundation for many mod- 
ernists eager to maintain vital Christian values while at the same 
time coming to terms with the forces of modern thought. It essayed 
to establish that mind or spirit is the essence of reality and the 
tdtimate principle in the universe. But late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and early in the twentieth the logical foundations of this 
idealism were attacked as invalid by a group of young philosophers, 
among whom are included the outstanding intellectual leaders of 
humanism. They championed an unreservedly naturalistic view of 
the world. This is not to be identified with the materialism which 
had earlier been a persistent competitor with idealism and which 
reduces the real world to matter and energy behaving according to 
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a mechanical pattern.^^ It does, however, involve a complete rejec- 
tion not only of supernaturalism, but also of all forms of idealism 
which, by interpreting reality in spiritual terms, appear to claim a 
guarantee that moral and religious values control the course of his- 
tory and are grounded in the nature of the universe. But it allows 
full recognition of the fact that man is here as a part of this all- 
embracing natural order, and that it Is one of his characteristics to 
desire and cra^'e many satisfactions which as yet have been only 
meagerly attained. Among these are the broad social goods which 
would seem to be possible in view of the nature of the cosmos and 
which, if more widely and securely attained, would bring a greater 
happiness for humankind. A devoted, cooperative quest for these 
stable and fertile values is for them the essence of morals, on its 
active side, and it likewise constitutes the essence of religion so far 
as the latter term can today be given any defensible, constructive 
meaning. In other philosophical matters these thinkers belong to 
several quite different schools, but they are one in commitment to 
generous social ideals and in identifying religion with the deter- 
mined quest for their fuller attainment. 

With this summary survey of the second main approach to hu- 
manism before us, let us follow again, in its more detailed elabora- 
tion, the procedure adopted in the case of the first approach, com- 
bining in a single statement historical clarification with sympathetic 
argument. This statement will supplement the former by an outline 
of the more general philosophic^ foundations of humanism in a 
form typical of its current literature. 

The naturalistic conception of the universe accepted by humanism 
has been descnbed above, and the description need not be repeated 
here. The W’-orld beyond man, and indeed his own impulsive and 
emotional nature, takes no systematic account of his weal or woe 5 
so far as he attains any enduring good he does so by intelligently 
controlling those natural processes which he learns how to master 
and by wisely adjusting his expectations and emotions to the over- 

^ Santayana, to be sure, calls himself a materialist, but in most respects his 
philosophy is more comparable to contemporary naturalism than to nineteenth 
century materialism. 
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whelming forces that are beyond his sway. Man is a part of the 
universe, not its disposer, and in the nature of things the part 
cannot exert mastery over the whole. How do humanist philoso- 
phers defend this view? 

The more general arguments for this unqualified naturalism 
were noted in the chapter on Spinoza and need not here be repeated. 
But with three centuries of scientific progress intervening, contempo- 
rary thinkers naturally supplement such arguments by considera- 
tions that could hardly have been given much weight in Spinoza’s 
day. 

Among these considerations a prominent place must be accorded 
those derived from the enormous and undisputed success of science. 
In a brief period of history it has progressed in the most astounding 
manner, both toward a detailed understanding of how things 
happen in the world and in the application of this knowledge toward 
a larger human control of nature through practical invention and 
scientific industry. Indeed, the gains already made in these two 
directions seem but a beginning, a mere foretaste of what is possible, 
provided that social conditions reasonably favorable to scientific 
advance can be preserved. Now this unquestioned success would 
seem to be clear testimony, so humanists contend, to the soundness 
of the basic assumptions characteristic of the scientific movement 
which has achieved it. Well, prior to the rise of modern science 
men for long centuries had sought to understand nature by the 
method of deduction from intuited principles and by supposing 
that apparently teleological processes were the key to its essential 
structure. They had pictured it as an organic system aiming at the 
attainment of a supreme good, and had construed its detailed 
doings by deduction from the idea of such a purposive hierarchy. 
But this procedure gave rise to interminable controversies and 
fostered serious errors. By contrast, modem science is historically 
distinctive in that she has quite abandoned the teleological idea 
that the concepts “good” and “perfection” supply fundamental 
clues for the interpretation of nature, and has insisted that deduc- 
tion is an inadequate tool without empirical verification. The replace- 
ment of teleology by the assumption that the world is a non- 
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purposive order, entirely neutral in its bearing on. human values, 
implies that man must regard himself as a part of nature rather 
than as in any comforting sense a special favorite, except to the 
degree that he succeeds in making his good a natural end by learn- 
ing how to manipulate what happens around him toward its attain- 
ment. To be sure, in the biological sciences teleology is still of 
some value in guiding the quest for verifiable laws, but to those 
familiar with Darwinism this does not mean that nature purposively 
takes account of biological endsj it is merely a corollary of the 
demonstrated truth that in the long run organs and functions are 
not likely to survive unless they successfully serve the creature’s 
ends in whom they appear. The replacement of confidence in de- 
duction by the demand for verification of hypotheses through 
observation implies the same naturalistic principle the scientist 
may not assume that facts will always accommodate themselves 
even to his most rationally guided expectations j he must submit his 
anticipations to the humble exercise of sense perception, in which 
nature is allowed to present its own story. Both these fundamental 
and distinctive features of modern science, then, attest and clarify 
the basic conviction that the pervasive pattern of the world is not 
aflFected by human hopes, preferences, or ideals of good, but is 
a neutral structure to which man must submit, except as concerns 
the limited area which he may reasonably aim to control. Else- 
where, his weal and woe are irrelevant to existence, and a depend- 
ably good life can be won only by accepting this fact and adjusting 
our emotions to it.^' 

But science not only attests this truth by her successful principles 
of method. Many of her detailed conclusions, especially in the 
biological and psychological sciences, point toward and clarify the 
same result. So, at any rate, humanist thinkers contend. 

Just as the Copernican astronomy ended the pretensions of the 
celestial bodies to a divine status, showing that heaven and earth 
are alike the scene of corruption and belong to the same realm of 
predictable phj’sical law, so post-Darwinian biology and psychology, 
rightly understood, have ended man’s pretensions to any special 

^W. Lippmann, ji Preface to Morals^ Chap. VII. 
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Drerogative in the cosmic scheme, except as through the exercise 
d£ his intelligence he secures and maintains it. The new biology 
lot only makes him a part of the tree of life, genetically related 
:o the lowest forms of the animal kingdom and capable of survival 
only as he continues to adjust himself successfully to environing 
:onditions; when its principles are used as a basic clue to the 
onderstanding of the world as a whole it also becomes evident that 
the entire realm of life arises out of and is dependent on a physico- 
:hemical order whose vicissitudes it must share. Since w'e know of 
10 other part of the universe in which the specific conditions obtain 
which seem necessary for its existence here, it appears likely that 
Life is a local and episodic phenomenon in the cosmos at large. 
Sooner or later some crucial change is sure to take place in the 
surrounding forces on which life as we know it depends — ^the de- 
struction of our solar system, for instance, in case living creatures 
Drove capable of surviving less radical adventures — and then man 
with all the values which he prizes will disappear, presumably for- 
ever. At least there is no empirical evidence that any goods which 
h nmg.n eidstence has made possible could be preserved through 
such a calamity and occasion any significant difference to the world’s 
subsequent state. Nature in her massive fertility may, to be sure — 
Derhaps now does— produce elsewhere in the universe intelligent 
Deings of a sort, but we have no spiritual contact with themj our 
ichievements and values will, as far as we can see, remain perma- 
lently alien to their concerns and will perish when we perish.^® 

The new psychologies extend the evolutionary scheme to include 
:he life of the soul as well as that of the body, and thus bring an 
md to the influential mind-body dimlism which has encouraged 
nany religious thinkers to feel that even though man’s physical 
Deing be surrendered to the order of nature his spiritual essence is 
i quite different affair, rightfully claiming a superior origin and a 
nore hopeful destiny. Nature is perennially fruitful in all manner 
)f ways, some of which issue in organic products fortunate enough 
0 be more successfully adapted to survival than the forms out of 
which they emerged. What we call “mind,” with its interesting 

“ G. Santayana, Reason in Religion^ pp. 259 f. 
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and distinctive properties, is one of these emergent products, just as 
life itself is a historical emergent from physico-chemical structures. 
It is preserved merely because it involves for its possessors powers of 
adjustment to environing conditions which prove in practice superior 
to the best faculties of competing organisms. Archaeology and an- 
thropology show, moreover, that these powers originally appeared in 
weak and obscure forms j they have gradually developed to the state 
exhibited in the geniuses of civilized life through the operation of 
the same evolutionary laws that account for their first emergence. 
Physiological psychology and many abnormal mental phenomena 
indicate the pervasive and detailed dependence of mind upon its 
varied organic conditions, notably those of the nervous system. 
The Freudian ps}’chologies still more thoroughly upset the com- 
placent rationalism and moral optimism unconsciously present in 
the traditional methods of psychological analysis and classification. 
They show that empirically the dominant force in human nature 
is not man^s faculty of intelligence, shared, as he fondly supposes, 
with divinity, but a horde of subrational drives, passionate impulses, 
and cantankerous emotions, only fitfully illuminated and weakly 
guided by gleams of reason. In fact, reason itself, under Freudian 
investigation, proves to be no separate faculty, uncontaminated by 
the less seemly energies of mind while authoritatively supervening 
to control them in the light of clear knowledge. Clarity of insight 
and impartial truth are at best ideals tow^ard which homo safiens 
may haltingly struggle 5 in practice his most objective thinking is 
permeated by irrational complexes and distorted by blind urges 
which constantly lead him astray. Reason is at best largely rationali- 
zation, and the operations of what w^e call ^^understanding,” espe- 
cially in matters metaphysical and religious, are mainly wishful 
thinking.^^ When man’s mind is examined in the light of these 
considerations, humanist thinkers find it easy to see why the com- 
forting theologies and egotistic idealisms of the past have been so 
widely believed in spite of their conflict with the most obvious facts 
of experience. They have been accepted and cherished not because 
they are true, but precisely because they are false; the real world 
E A Burtt, Princtfles and Problems of Right Thinking^ Chap. Ill, 
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in its cold and implacable unconcern for human interests is too 
intolerable for men to face^ and therefore they have overlaid it in 
fancy with the warm projection of their hopes and aspirations. The 
universe of religious belief is the universe as they passionately wish 
it to be, superimposed upon the world of harsh fact which is then 
industriously harmonized with it as far as possible.^^ From this 
standpoint, the argument for the reality of God or a spiritual order 
from the universal consent of mankind loses all its force 5 in fact, 
we must admit rather a presumption of the invalidity of any wide- 
spread human belief whose main tendency is to console people in 
adversity and encourage them in weakness. And the behavioristic 
trend in psychology, whatever may be thought of its theoretical 
adequacy, at least startlingly indicates how little verifiable fact is 
omitted when we interpret the entire field of human experience in 
terms of concepts which imply no recognition of conscious or spir- 
itual entities whatever. 

In the presence of these developments and the still more radical 
results which may In future arise from them, the humanist main- 
tains that we must resolutely take our choice — either refuse to admit 
the distinctive assumptions and methods of modern science, remain- 
ing in the supernaturalism hallowed in Catholic or orthodox Protes- 
tant tradition 5 or else go boldly with science the whole way, with- 
holding nothing from its impartial investigation, and adjusting our 
moral and religious attitudes unreservedly to whatever conclusions 
realistic inquiry may reach. He makes, of course, the latter choice. 

The major adjustment demanded is to the idea that man with 
all his faculties, higher as well as lower in value, belongs to a purely 
impersonal order of conditions and consequences in which none of 
his concerns whatever has any special privilege. It means that 
prayer in the sense of petition is no longer relevant, the nearest 
justifiable approach to it being meditative self-examination in the 
presence of a vivid consciousness of compelling ideals, and sincere 
opening of the depths of one^s nature to all the forces which uplift 
and sweeten. It means that worship in the traditional sense of 
humble prostration before a supernatural power becomes trans- 

“J. W. Krutch, The Modern Temfer^ Chap. 1. 
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formed into reverence for the social good and a manly assertion of 
the dignity of human life in its rich potentialities of beauty and 
greatness. It means that the comforting faith in some cosmic guaran- 
tee of human values is fully surrendered in favor of a resolute 
readiness to face the tragedies and crises of life in terms of our 
knowledge of their naturalness and probability, finding in the sense 
of friend!}' comradeship with our fellows a more than satisfying 
compensation for loss of the cozy but illusory feeling that under- 
neath are the everlasting arms of a divine protector. Sentimental 
hopes and all forms of wishful thinking are to be discouraged, while 
a more virile attitude of intelligent aspiration is progressively fos- 
tered by education and rooted in social custom. And the new psy- 
chologies, social as w'eU as individual, far from being taken as a 
threat to man’s moral and spiritual interests, are to be seized as the 
source of suggestive opportunities for dealing more intelligently 
than religious therapy has done in the past with the challenging 
social perplexities and personal entanglements that threaten disaster 
to modern life. Verified knowledge is always power toward wise 
ends, in ps)'chology as in physics. Knowing more clearly and realisti- 
cally what human nature is like, in ourselves and in others, we can 
render our aspiration toward enduring good more intelligent and 
effective than it has been w'hen confused by sentimental faith and 
prudish veiling of the dark wildnesses of our character. We can 
follow the path of social and mental hygiene with the reasonable 
hope that increased understanding gives, even though that same 
understanding completely blast, as it doubtless will, all simple solu- 
tions and easygoing panaceas of the terrific problems of contempo- 
rary life.^® 

But if we make as clean a sweep as this of the furniture with 
which in the past men have been familiar in the home of their 
religious imagination, what is left that could properly pass under 
the name of religion.? Except for the religion of science, ail the 
philosophies with which we have previously been occupied would 
say, nothing. What remains is a social aspiration; religion has quite 

^ “A Humanist Manifesto” (^TAe Nevi Humanist. Vol. VI, No. Mav-Tnne, 
t933).PP. zf. 
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disappeared. But from the humanist standpoint, what is left is 
what has always been the very essence of religion. Men who have 
believed in supernatural powers have not believed in them for 
their own sake, but for the human values of comfort, hope, and 
assurance that have been vividly associated with such belief. The 
goods in human experience brought by religion have always been 
the central matter} beliefs in unseen helpers have been important 
because it has been widely thought that realization of the supreme 
blessings of life depend on them. Humanist insistence on this point 
is supported by careful studies of religious history. It is contended 
that Western theologians have fallen into the habit of interpreting 
religion far too narrowly, due to the historical emphases of the 
particular religions with which they are most familiar. When we 
study sympathetically primitive and Oriental religions we discover, 
so humanism maintains, that what is common to religion every- 
where is no solacing metaphysical faith, but simply a resolute quest 
for the largest goods life seems to promise, by the aid of whatever 
techniques are available.^'^ Belief in supernatural beings is often 
present, of course, but it takes the most varied forms, some of 
which, e.g., fetishism and orgiastic totemistic sacrifices, horrify the 
sensitive Western theologian even more than a complete absence 
of supernaturalism would do. And some religions, at least, have 
been quite naturalistic in the humanist sense} this is true of the 
primitive Buddhism taught by Gautama and of Confucianism in its 
more orthodox forms. In all these cults, however, there is a sys- 
tematic attempt to attain a fundamental adjustment for man in 
face of the insistent challenge that life presents, and the values of 
peace, poise, and confidence that such adjustment bnngs. This 
endeavor humanism also retains. The essential difference is that it, 
like the two great religions just mentioned, teaches that no adequate 
solution is open to intelligent men in terms of faith in providential 
aid, or indeed on any terms that do not wholly square with the 
assumption of the ubiquity of impersonal law. It thus offers a 
religion without God, as the main strands of theological thought in 
the past have conceived God. It is still properly a religion, its 
A. E. Haydon, Man^s Search for the Good Life, especially Chap. III. 
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champions claim, because it meets the same profound needs that 
religion at its best has always metj but it meets them by uniting 
men in devotion to the dependable supports of human joy here on 
earth rather than by turning their eyes to a supposed transcendent 
providence or a particular historical champion of the worth and 
dignity of human life. 

Moreover, the humanist maintains that study of the history of 
religion clearly indicates that all religions, whether their adherents 
are aware of it or not, have been relative, in their fundamental 
ideas, to dominant human interests and values. Such values are not 
only the common element between the various religions, but also, 
to an impartial examination, the central and controlling feature in 
all religions. The divine beings of primitive belief are just the 
natural powers of sky, sun, earth, rain, certain animal species, 
streams, the sea, on which men depend for the physical sustenance 
that at that stage of human evolution is their most insistent need 
and major preoccupation. As nations develop, the need for a broad 
political unity expresses itself in religion by the elevation of some 
ancestral leader to a dominant position among their divinities, or by 
attributing to some specially emphasized natural pow’^er the human 
qualities of an idealized chieftain- Hebrew religion at the period of 
the Palestinian conquest exemplifies this situation: Yahweh is essen- 
tially a storm god embellished with the attributes of a martial hero. 
As group conflicts become increasingly important, in the course of 
the internal specialization of national life into many classes with 
distinct interests, and as external intrusion of nations on each other 
through military aggression and imperialistic exploitation threatens 
to be constant, the social ideal of a peaceful unity of all mankind 
becomes insistent. As it gains clarity, the attitudes which are neces- 
sarj" to realize and preserve such unity — equity, mercy, kindliness, 
love — ^are brought increasingly into prominence. These new de- 
mands are gradually expressed in an altered conception of the high 
divinities of peoples 5 the idea that there is only one God of all 
the world arises, and that his fundamental attributes are not those 
of sternness and power but those of wisdom, justice, and love. The 
period of the prophets exhibits this stage in the case of Hebrew 
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religion. And since these new moral and social ideals take somewhat 
different form in different nations, the fundamental character of 
the revised religion varies accordingly. In China, where the moral 
emphasis is on order and stability, the supreme divinity is an imper- 
sonal principle of order in the universe, and the practical aspect of 
religion consists mainly in concentrated attention on the rules neces- 
sary to maintain stability in the natural and basic human relation- 
ships of sovereign and subject, parent and child, husband and wife, 
and the like. In Europe, where the emphasis was on love, knowl- 
edge, and effective leadership, God is conceived in more personal 
form 5 he embodies these qualities in their highest perfection, and 
human aspiration is encouraged by dramatic symbol and moral 
teaching to focus upon them as expressing its ideal end. Indeed, 
humanists see in the history of Christianity itself the clearest evi- 
dence of the same principle. During the time when the obvious and 
paramount need in western Europe was for authority, discipline, and 
unified organization, the claims of the Catholic Church, which met 
these needs, were almost everywhere recognized as valid, and the 
religious life of men fell into a corresponding pattern. When the 
demand for freedom, initiative, and responsibility for the individual 
became vigorous, it expressed itself not only in altered political and 
economic structures, but in a new form of Christianity — ^that in 
which the characteristic emphases of Protestantism are central. Thus 
man^s major religious ideas, humanists hold, are everywhere func- 
tions of the dominant needs and values of the people holding them. 
God, far from being the creator of man, is always himself created 
by man 5 he is the result of the play of man’s idealizing imagination 
over the quest for the appealing goods that life appears to render 
possible. “The dim and shadowy outline of the superhuman deity 
fades slowly away from before us; and as the mist of his presence 
floats aside, we perceive with greater and greater clearness the shape 
of a yet grander and nobler figure — of him who made all gods and 
shall unmake them. From the dim dawn of history, and from the 
inmost depth of every soul, the face of our father Man looks out 
upon us with the fire of eternal youth in his eyes, and says, ^Before 
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Jehovah was, I am.’ But nonhumanist religions, while always 
exemplifying this truth as much as others, are blind to it, insisting 
that the essence of religion — at least in their own case — ^lies in some- 
thing quite other than the quest for human values. The humanist 
plea is that we should all recognize frankly that this determinative 
position of man and his needs in religion is universal and inevitable. 
We can reverence only w'hat we sincerely feel to be good, and our 
ideals of good historically change with our basic concerns. Let us 
consciously make our religion the expression of what we believe to 
be man’s highest needs and ideal values, with full realization of 
all that this involves for our theological ideas, instead of doing so 
unconsciously under the mistaken notion that religion is really 
something else. 

When w’e seriously consider the matter in this light, humanism 
contends, it becomes evident that nothing more than this is essen- 
tial to religion. For the high goods that man’s experience is capable 
of realizing are not dependent on metaphysical considerations for 
their goodness. Whatever conclusion we may reach about the 
W’orld beyond man— whether naturalistic or supernaturalistic, ma- 
terialistic or Idealistic— it still holds true that some things in human 
experience are beneficent, others harmful j some are better, while 
others are worse j and wise discrimination is therefore the basic key 
to enduring happiness. The great problem is so to order our conduct 
as to realize the best that is possible for man. And this is the prob- 
lem of religion, rightly understood, for the great common faith of 
religion has always been that nothing but the best — salvation, in 
theological terms — ^is good enough for any man or community of 
men. What is that best in humanist language? Well, experience 
teaches that some satisfactions of human w^ants conflict with other 
and superior needs 5 they have to be sacrificed to them in a wise 
ordering of life. Other values seem to be of relatively minor impor- 
tance and take therefore a subordinate place in an intelligent plan of 
conduct. But certain ideals present themselves to all keen observers 
as peculiarly focal and commanding. They symbolize typos of 
satisfying experience which are exceedingly broad in scope and un- 

^ W. K. Clifford, “The Ethics of Religion” (Lectures ani Essays^ Vol. 11) . 
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usually fertile in their power to expand and germinate, while they 
also prove capable of the fullest harmony with scientific truth. The 
deep-seated organic drives of human nature they can harness and 
guide in ways that promote individual and social well-being instead 
of disrupting it. With our eyes upon them we may clearly dis- 
tinguish between the material goods, whose enjoyment by one 
precludes their enjoyment by another, and the spiritual goods whose 
very nature is to be shared and to grow in value the more widely 
and dependably they are enjoyed. Our guiding principle shoxild be 
to distribute the former as equally as is consistent with their con- 
tinued production in the quantity required, so that opportunity to 
participate in the creation and enjoyment of the sharable goods 
shall be rendered universal, and the fullest possible enrichment of 
human love and laughter stimulated. The most prominent of these 
broad and fertile goods are, of course, the ones mentioned above, 
which may now be examined more fuUy.^® 

First should be placed the quest for scientific truth — for the 
most realistic knowledge of every important phase of man’s world — 
since the dependable attainment of all other goods rests on clear 
understanding of the facts and processes involved. But humanism 
does not, like the religion of science in its historically influential 
form, assign to the apprehension and love of objective truth a 
unique and incomparable value except so far as this single con- 
sideration requires. It sees equally general and significant goods 
which satisfy quite different needs — harmonious with impartial 
knowledge and guided by it toward dependable attainment — but 
whose excellence lies in another dimension. Such is the good of 
artistic creation or appreciation; such the joy of love and friend- 
ship, of cooperation in all the rewarding ways in which human 
sharing finds expression; such also the less general but nonetheless 
important goods of invention, recreation, adventure, and philo- 
sophical speculation. All these, humanism insists, are values open to 
human enjoyment which a discriminating intelligence, tutored by 
experience, will fasten upon as peculiarly deserving of inclusion and 
emphasis in a wise scheme of living. They deserve it beouse they 
“ B. Russell, Frofosed Roftds to Freedom^ Chap. VIIL 
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maintain their worth under the sharpest criticism j they grow clearer 
and more commanding under every apparent failure. They satisfy 
direct and genuine needs, and when regulated by understanding 
they satisfy them in ways that enhance the powers of man for a 
still finer happiness — the powers of creativity, freedom, affection, 
vision. The traditional distinction between the sacred and the secular 
falls away. Religion is the quest for a fuller and wider experience of 
all that is expressive of intelligently satisfying human living."^ 

Humanism and the Social Problems of Today 

One of the tasks before us at the present time is the clarification 
of these ideals in the light of the concrete contemporary situations 
in w’hich they are to be progressively realized. But the most chal- 
lenging responsibility that religion now faces, according to human- 
ists, is the establishment of such conditions as will render participa- 
tion in these rew^arding goods genuinely and securely open to all 
men, the poor, weak, and oppressed as well as the more favored. 
This means a radical reform and redirection of most of the social 
institutions under which people now live, so that they will respect 
rather than flout the ideal of a free and universal society in which 
people voluntarily and intelligently cooperate for the common 
good.-^ Since the practical program of humanism in carrying out 
this task and in meeting the insistent social issues of contemporary 
life is closely akin to that of modernist leaders, being merely some- 
what bolder at certain points, a brief exposition will suffice. 

As for economic institutions, humanists vigorously oppose capi- 
talism as radically inconsistent with the relation between men that 
ought to obtain in the activities by which the material wants of 
people are supplied. They ^^are firmly convinced that existing 
acquisitive and profit-motivated society has shown itself to be in- 
adequate and that a radical change in methods, controls, and motives 
must be instituted. A socialized and cooperative economic order must 
be established, to the end that the equitable distribution of the means 

^ ‘‘A Humanist Manifesto,” p. 2. 

^ p. 4. 
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of life be possible. . . . Humanism will . . . endeavor to establish 
the conditions of a satisfactory life for all, not merely for the few.”-^ 
The cooperative socialism thus proposed as the economic ideal will 
not necessarily take the form, of course, of the absorption of all 
industrial processes in a nation under the management of a single 
federal state. It simply means their democratic control in the in- 
terest of the secure and enduring welfare of all members of the 
commonwealth. Those matters which can be effectively directed by 
the local communities will presumably be left to them, and the 
educational value of wide participation by many groups of citizens 
in the economic responsibilities of the modern world thus be fur- 
thered. Processes which actually function on such a scale as precludes 
successfid control by local bodies must be in the hands of the larger 
state. 

As would be expected, humanists show considerable sympathy 
with the labor movement, and many of them actively participate in 
its expansion and policy-formation. Not all people are employers, 
but all are consumers and all are, or should be, workers, contribut- 
ing each in his own way and according to his own capacity to the 
provision for society of the means of life. An organization of con- 
sumers or of workers, then, aiming to include all who toil by hand 
or brain and to protect the economic security of all by whatever 
power it comes to possess, is in their view the most effective way of 
peacefully reorganizing industry so that universal human rights may 
take precedence over the property rights of a few. That the labor 
movement often seems on the surface like a divisive thing, pro- 
moting class warfare, is due mainly to the circumstance that our 
habits of thought have in general been set by the unjust economic 
order in which we now live, so that we think of the group of 
employers as in some sense having rights over against those of the 
total community of which they are a part. But according to human- 
ism there are no such rights. AH rights attach to individuals as 
members of a larger whole and as responsible to contribute to its 
genuine good. All men and women therefore have ultimate 
rights and also social responsibilities as workers; none have any 
” Ibid., pp. 3 f. 
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rights as masters of workers in the interest of profit for them- 
selves. This does not, it need hardly be said, mean approval of all 
policies of labor leaders, nor does it mean blinking the difficult 
problem of the successful administration of industry in a socialized 
commonwealth. 

On the great political issues of the day, humanists again are 
essentially one with the leaders of modernism, though perhaps a 
shade more radical. In opposition to dictatorship, they are firm 
champions of democracy and of the fundamental right of individ- 
uals to free thought, free expression, free assembly, a free ballot, 
and a free opportunity to make their lives count in the world.^® 
Suppression and coercion by the state, except where clearly de- 
manded in the interest of a wider and more genuine freedom, is 
held to be a serious social evil and a cruel violation of personality. 
Democracy is essentially the method of ordered freedom and peace- 
ful progress in human affairs, in which every citizen has a right to 
share in the liberty- which his leaders demand for themselves and in 
the opportunity to add his bit toward the good of his community 
and of the world. Some left-wing adherents of humanism are, to be 
sure, communists, but so far as they approve dictatorial methods it 
is because they are convinced that temporary suppression of human 
liberties is necessary to the effective establishment of an ideal politi- 
cal and economic order in a world where ruthless power is every- 
where resorted to by opponents of a democratized society. All 
humanists, of course, regard war as one of the most calamitous evils 
of contemporary life and are earnest promoters of the cause of 
peace. They are taking the lead in a realistic study of the causes of 
war in the economic and psychological tensions of peoples. They are 
endeavoring to clarify and press for adoption plans of international 
cooperation in a^uring access to raw materials and to markets for 
manufactured products for the industries of all nations. They 
foster all forms of friendly interaction between citizens of different 
nations, in scientific discovery, artistic appreciation, travel, and the 
cooperation of consumer and labor groups, believing that these are 

®One qualification is noted below, p. 398!. 
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important factors in promoting mutual understanding and good 
wilL 

In dealing with the right of freedom and equality of opportunity 
for the common man, in matters economic as well as political, the 
leaders of humanism have emphasized a principle which they regard 
as answering the main objection of those who criticize such equali- 
tarianism on the ground that it will not work. Whenever the 
ordinary man is given greater rights and larger powers — so the 
criticism runs — he shows that he knows neither how to use them 
wisely nor how to preserve them. Equalize income, for instance, 
today, and tomorrow the larger share of it will already be gravi- 
tating toward the hands of those with more than the average share 
of foresight and cleverness. Hence, the conclusion is drawn, we 
might as well accept a world in which freedom varies with power 
to secure and exercise it. But from the humanist standpoint this 
criticism entirely misses the point. It misses it because freedom has 
been conceived in a merely negative fashion, as consisting in nothing 
but removal of previous handicaps and oppressions. Of course, men 
and women who for ages have been ground beneath the heel of 
privileged social groups will not at once, when the heel is taken 
away, show alertness and discriminating wisdom in the use of their 
new opportunities. They will make all manner of mistakes and 
easily become the prey of novel forms of exploitation. But this 
simply means that genuine moral and social freedom is a positive 
thing, not mere emancipation from restraint. Men must gradually 
learn how to be intelligently free, through education and respon- 
sible practice 5 the great task of a democratic community is to add 
to the negative removal of oppression those positive encourage- 
ments through which alone the common man can attain effective 
liberty, dignity, and self-respect. Failure to realize this truth and 
accept this responsibility is the major weakness of the social institu- 
tions which are called democratic in the contemporary world. 

The humanist attitude toward the readjustment of family life 
under modern conditions has been somewhat distorted in popular 
opinion on account of the bold position taken by a few of its well- 
known leaders. Practically all humanists recognize the need of some 
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reorientation of family mores and ideals in view of the profound 
social changes that have recently come about, due to the new eco- 
nomic and political opportunities for women, the dethronement of 
the male from his traditional seat of authority, the increasing difE- 
culty of establishing marriage at an age when the sex urge first 
becomes strong, the prevalence of divorce, and the discovery of 
dependable techniques of contraception, permitting fairly complete 
separation of sex relations from the responsibilities of parenthood. 

The more radical humanists incline in these circumstances toward 
the solution of regarding sex as an essentially harmless pleasure 
which should be regulated only by personal taste and preference, 
and should be taken into account by public law only when children 
appear, w’ho clearly have the right to adequate parental care.^*^ Thus 
the so-called "^companionate” or experimental marriage, as long as 
the stork keeps his distance, would be a perfectly proper way of 
meeting the difficulty set by the economic unpreparedness of most 
young men and women for a family.”^ While most other humanists 
agree that attempts at legal control of sex relations are futile and 
unwise in modern communities, they believe that an ethical prob- 
lem remains which free love does not adequately solve. The sex 
urge is ordinarily so strong that if left undisciplined and un- 
sublimated it is apt to intoxicate the w^hole personality, blind- 
ing it to higher values. The great moral and religious teachers of 
the past were right, they are convinced, in holding that sensuality 
is one of the most serious enemies of devotion to spiritual ideals 
and growth in appreciation of the finer, more lasting goods of 
which human life is capable. Asceticism, surely, Is mistaken 3 none 
the less it remains that sex is only a true good when controlled and 
interpenetrated by the love which naturally wishes to express itself 
in the joys of lifelong companionship and the mutual acceptance of 
parental responsibility. The serious problem is how to realize effec- 
tively this principle under the difficult and rapidly changing condi- 
tions of the modern world.-® 

C. E. M. Joad, Thrasymachus^ pp. 54 f. 

See B. B. Lindsey and W. Ev-ans^ The Comfanionate Marriage^ 

“ W. Ljppmann, A Preface to Morals, Chap. XIV. 
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The greatest single means upon which humanists rely to guide 
human progress toward the social ideal is education. This is the 
major process by which accumulated knowledge is transmitted to 
the growing generation and responsible insight into problems as yet 
unsolved is stimulated. The most that can be accomplished by any 
one generation toward the moral reorganization of life is meager. 
But, if our educational system can be transformed, with clearer 
consciousness on the part of teachers of their primary responsibility 
to the ideals of democracy and for the gradual realization of an 
intelligently cooperative order of human relations, the progress of 
mankind will be encouragingly hastened. Education should be open 
to all on equal terms j ideally, it should continue throughout life, 
since world affairs are changing every year and adjustment to them 
is never complete. It should, of course, include not only adequate 
vocational training, but also basic information on challenging social 
issues, constant experience in the exercise of social responsibility 
in dealing with the group relations which school life establishes, and 
frequent opportunity for cooperative discussion and clarification, at 
least by the older students, of political, economic, and moral princi- 
ples. The school is the primary agency of continued growth toward 
a more intelligent and successful democracy, and its possibilities in 
this role should be used to the fuU,-'^ 

The main steps in the humanist argument are not complete until 
one further contention has been stressed. The present time is 
peculiarly ripe, its proponents believe, for just such a reorientation 
of religion as humanism offers. Not merely do the intellectual 
forces which have expressed themselves in modernism and the con- 
temporary philosophical viewpoints of growing influence converge 
toward a humanist outlook j this circumstance is highly significant, 
but a religion demands the support of fundamental social forces as 
well as a clear and consistent theological formulation. These forces, 
however, according to humanists, are already here. Membership in 
the more orthodox churches remains large, but the churches are 
steadily weakening in their effective influence on modem life. They 
can no longer compete successfully with the varied secular institu- 

^ J, Dewey^ Democracy and Education^ fassim. 
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tions that provide instruction, relaxation, entertainment, and even 
inspiration. Sunday is no longer a day o£ worship, but of travel and 
recreation. The moral chaos and confusion of the age are increasing} 
the teachers of religion are no longer taken seriously when they 
attempt to thunder ex cathedra against prevalent vices. The obvious 
practical successes of science are steadily undermining, in the popular 
mind as well as among the intelligentsia, the supernaturalistic faiths 
which all philosophically trained scientists know are irreconcilable 
with their basic assumptions. People are wandering, everywhere 
loosened from their old moorings in emotion and idea} they no 
longer have any clear conviction as to what is worth seeking or 
how it is to be found. There is no recognized authority in belief or 
in conduct; and when men need it they turn to the scientist or the 
successful business man rather than to the priest or theologian.^® 
But people need today as much as they ever did the clarification of 
thought} the integration of personality} the enthusiasm of devotion 
to commanding ideals } the joy, serenity, health, and creative energy 
that religion at its best has always supplied or released.®® Under 
these circumstances, humanists feel that it would be tragic for 
religion to remain identified in the thinking of most people with 
beliefs, attitudes, and methods which have lost significance and 
are powerless to solve the major problems of human living in the 
modern world. Religion, rightly understood, is an inseparable fea- 
ture of an intelligently satisfying life. The times insistently demand, 
then, a form of religion which is old in the sense of preserving 
the values of serene inward achievement that the faiths of the 
past have fostered} new in the sense that it seeks those values in 
ways that are dependably harmonized with the clearest modem 
knowledge and experience. There is profound human need, they 
think, for a religion which will unite in a common fellowship those 
men and women from ail lands, races, callings, and metaphysical 
beliefs who are one in pursuing the goal of a universal human 
brotherhood grounded in wisdom and guided by science.®® Only 

“ J. H. Randall and J. H. Randall, Jr., Religion and the Modem World, Part I. 

“ VV. Lippmann, J Preface to Morals, Part I. 

” “A Humanist Manifesto,” pp. i f. 
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such a fellowship would be able to lay the foundation in these years 
of distraction and upheaval — ^perhaps even of the collapse of the 
major structures of Western civilization — on which a conquering 
career for the future may be assured. 

Santayana’s Poetic Humanism 

In the case of other philosophies of religion it has not seemed 
important for our purpose to distinguish in further detail and note 
differences of kind which fall imder the same general type. With 
religious humanism, however, it will be a valuable aid toward clari- 
fication if we observe briefly the main differences between some of 
its variant forms. In the English-speaking countries three forms 
show rather marked divergences: the poetic humanism of George 
Santayana and his followers} realistic humanism, which is now most 
vigorous in the communist movement} and pragmatic humanism, 
of which John Dewey is the outstanding champion. 

The distinctive features of Santayana’s humanism, as contrasted 
with the other two kinds, lie in its conception of religion as essen- 
tially a poetic expression of the moral needs and aspirations of man- 
kind, and the consequent larger value found in the symbolic religious 
heritage handed down from the past. From his standpoint, religion 
cannot quite be identified with the total quest for the good life — 
this would make it so all-inclusive as to lose the specific character- 
istics which set it apart as one phase of man’s cultural history — ^it is 
that quest as far as it gains dramatic celebration in just such myths 
and moving rituals as religions in the past have always provided. 
Humanists who follow Santayana thus find in the symbols of tradi- 
tional religion a poetic source of elevation and delight} they often 
attach themselves to cults richest in the appealing imagery and 
stirring pageantry developed through the long past of Western 
religious history. This strain in humanism is most S3^tematically 
defended in Santayana’s Reason in Religion, although few of the 
same thinker’s many writings fail to throw some illumination on 
its main ideas. 

In elucidating the general nature of humanism by comparison 
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with the more orthodox positions such as Catholicismj funda- 
mentalism, and modernism, it was observed that from the humanist 
viewpoint the essence of religion has never really lain in the super- 
naturalistic beliefs which seem so vital to traditionalists, but rather 
in the human values which for them have been intimately associated 
with these beliefs. What humanism does, in its own eyes, is to pre- 
serve the values while discarding the beliefs. Now, the values that 
most humanists are thus concerned to preserve are the ones which 
ma\' be gathered up under the head of devotion to ideal social ends 
— ^\"alues capable of being pursued to a large degree in ways that 
would usually be regarded as secular. These men have little interest 
in maintaining the ceremonial forms through which the traditional 
attitudes of penitence, adoration, and tender sentiment have been 
expressed 5 so far as these are concerned, what they primarily wish 
is the emergence of new symbols capable of celebrating devotion to 
ideal values in ways quite emancipated from the supernaturalism of 
the past. They realize, of course, that these cannot be arbitrarily 
invented, and that their grovtth will undoubtedly be slow. 

Santayana is convinced, how'ever, that this is to sacrifice need- 
lessly, at least for a time, one of the major human needs which 
religion has always met. He w^as born and spent most of his early 
years in a Catholic country’ 5 his parents were nominally Catholics 
but frank disbelievers in the literal truth of the creed taught by the 
Church. Santayana shared this disbelief, and his subsequent study 
and reflection but confirmed him in an entirely naturalistic view of 
life and the world. The Christian epic, he was sure, is but a beautiful 
myth, an imaginative interpretation of the moral quest of man- 
klnd.^^ It Is a sad mistake to attribute to it literal truth. But he 
felt a very deep need for the poetr}" embodied in such myths and in 
the ceremonies which dramatically reenact themj here is a way 
of stimulating and guiding the moral aspiration of men, he Insists, 
which does not at all depend on the scientific truth of the stories thus 
celebrated. The affirmations of religion are not false j they are valid 
interpretations of the moral life of humanity\ But their meaning 
and function lie in another direction than that of scientific truth. 

See his vivid summary of it in Reason in Religion^ pp. 92 
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They take us into a different world from that of the meticulous, 
prosaic description of objective facts — z world rich in moving im- 
agery which clarifies our aspirations and directs our emotions. From 
the standpoint of common sense and of science it is a mad world, but 
from the standpoint of our moral interests it is a “normal mad- 
ness,’”^ supplying something of great value to life which could not 
be supplied in any other way. Let us, then, while being careful not to 
confuse our intelligence by supposing that supernatural entities are 
real, in the sense of constituting an extension of the objective realm 
studied by science, preserve these poetic symbols. They vividly 
express the quest for the ideal that man has pursued; let us con- 
tinue to realize their calming and elevating power in our lives. 
We should impoverish our better nature if we dispensed with 
them; replace religious myth or creed by its literal, prosaic truth, 
and we shall have lost the distinctive function which poetic imagina- 
tion can perform in enriching our search for a finer good. Let 
new artistic forms and symbols come as they may, to fill this role 
with greater relevance, in an age dominated by a new scientific 
picture of the universe; but it is not necessary, while waiting for 
them, to forfeit the beauty, sweetness, and happiness that the 
religious poetry of the past can bring us. Religion, precisely through 
its imaginative enhancement of life, directs man toward some- 
thing eternal, and makes for an ultimate harmony both within 
the soul and between the soul and all that the soul depends upon.®® 
The same distinctive feature of Santayana’s humanism will gain 
illumination in another way. The primary aspect of a religion which 
is filling its proper role in human life is piety, by which our 
humanist means “reverent attachment to the sources of our being, 
and a steadying of our life by that attachment.”®^ Piety is not, to 
be sure, the most important or the culminating aspect of religion, 
but it is elementary, in the sense of constituting the foundation on 
which everything else of religious value is developed. To be pious 
is to accord honest recognition to the fact that we are not disem- 

“ See Dialogues in Limbo, Chap. III. 

“ Reason in Religion, Chaps. I, IV. 

^ Ibid., p. 179. 
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bodied spirits roaming freely in the empyrean, without historic 
roots in a definite locus of space and at a definite point of time. We 
are born of a particular pair of parents, living in a particular coun- 
try, and grow to maturity in a particular set of cultural institutions. 
A grateful and reverent attachment to these sources of all that we 
value in ourselves is not only clearly appropriate, but a demand of 
simple moral integrity. We cannot go an}^vhere without starting 
from where we are, under the specific conditions which now sur- 
round us, and with the particular equipment of ideas and prefer- 
ences which we owe to our distinctive heritage. Hence whatever 
pursuit of ideal values we may embark upon consists always in an 
enhancement of whatever treasured values we already possess; it 
involves thankfulness for their presence and continued affection 
for the local forces w'hich have fostered them. Now the other 
tj-pies of humanism do not emphasize piety in this sense. In their 
eagerness for a universal humanism which will make available to 
all men the significant values of every culture and bind the world 
into a peaceful brotherhood, they are exercised by the fact that 
men’s passionate local loyalties often stand severely in the way of 
efforts to realize a wider community. Family attachment, devotion 
to some historic religion, and patriotic fervor conflict with the 
pursuit of an ideal social good instead of aiding it. Santayana fully 
recognizes this difficulty, as his ultimate emphasis indicates, but he 
is concerned to w'arn against the opposite danger. An attempted 
radical detachment from the particular sources of our being is apt, 
in his ej-es, to mean a loss of stability and emotional vigor; we 
cannot qvdte maintain ourselves in the rarefied atmosphere of root- 
less absorption in a universal ideal. We become querulous and dis- 
tracted; our children are likely to be devoid of the very essence of 
morality. Growth toward universal sympathy, if it may hope to 
succeed, must be growth out of and on the foundation supplied by 
attachment to the specific social context in which we have appeared 
on the earth.®^ 

Consider, then, that one of the major sources of our being is, 
of course, the particular religious tradition which we inherit and 

’°lbid.,p. 187. 
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from which we derive not only the direction of our moral aspiration 
and the greater part of our spiritual energy, but also innumerable 
imaginative enhancements and eager sentiments which embroider 
and vivify our life in the ideal. Piety toward it is therefore as 
proper and reasonable as any other form of piety, such as naturally 
gains expression in our attitude toward parents, country, and the 
whole vast cosmos out of which we have emerged. We should be 
grateful for the heritage of values which it enshrines and which are 
now a part of our moral nature; we should seek to preserve all 
that Is of true worth in it for the spiritual ennoblement of those 
who will come after us. This means that except in very rare cases 
we should remain attached to the institutions in which its life is 
now expressed. Ordinarily, no one is under any greater obligation 
to change his religion than he Is to change his manner of dress, 
his language, or his patriotic allegiance. He should, indeed, so far as 
may be, contribute toward its purification and deeper spiritualiza- 
tion, but this can only be done with appropriate reverence if the 
ties which bind him organically to it remain unbroken. To be sure, 
if one is a moral prophet — consdous of a new insight into human 
good which is irreconcilable with the best in one’s religious tradition 
— he will presumably break with the ancient faith. But then he 
will initiate a new tradition which takes Its historic start from his 
teaching and gradually builds up poetic symbols expressive of his 
new vision.®® 

There is really no such thing, in Santayana’s view, as religion in 
general. This is one of the basic differences between religion and 
reason. Reason is intrinsically universal; it surveys its objects in 
terms of the abstract essences through which they are revealed, and 
their value, to its intuition, is quite objective and impartial. But 
religion, with piety as its elementary strand, is always particular and 
positive. It arises out of some historic context in the developing life 
of some particular people, and it reflects their distinctive needs, 
sentiments, and ideals. Through this drcumstance it derives its 
characteristic warmth, beauty, and moral power. To abandon what- 
ever is particular and local in it, supposing that this were possible, 

* Ibid., pp. 3 ff., 97 f. 
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would be to forfeit its unique value in human life — it would be to 
replace religion b}' pure, disembodied reason. And we can still main- 
tain all that is of moral value in any specific religious heritage 
without accepting the claim of its dogmas and myths to be competi- 
tors with scientific truth. Religion is essentially like language. There 
is no universal language j if one wishes to speak at all he must speak 
in some particular tongue. Of course, it is well to know many 
languages, but it is ordinarily best to speak one’s own. Similarly, 
if one is to be religious at all he must adopt some definite religion j 
and while it is good to understand and appreciate the distinctive 
values in other religions it is wisest, except in unusual cases, to 
remain loyal to one’s own, even though the fact that it rather than 
some other has been inherited be quite accidental.^" 

It remains true, however, that piety is not the greatest thing in 
religion. This is spirituality, which Santayana defines as “devotion 
to ideal ends.” “A man is spiritual when he lives in the presence of 
the ideal, and whether he eat or drink does so for the sake of a true 
and ultimate good.”"’’ When viewed from the standpoint of ideal 
value, all that we inherit from the past, and for which we are 
piously grateful, is an instrument, not a finality. It is material for 
spiritual ennoblement j it is potentiality for the realization of ethical 
purpose. It is that in and through which an ultimate end can be 
envisaged and through whose enrichment it can find expression. 
Indeed, piety toward our ancestors, compatriots, and humanity in 
general can really be felt only toward what they aspire to be, not 
toward what they at present arej it is piety toward their spiritual 
nature and possibilities. What exists in present experience exists for 
the sake of the ideal values which it may embody, and the major 
function of religion is to guide and dramatize the spiritual quest 
which thus results. The great enemies of spirituality are sensuality 
and worldliness; that is, absorption either in directly satisfying 
pleasures or in manipulation of the material goods which the 
modem age has learned how to produce in such quantity. Its only 
serious competitors, among the few who see the ultimate triviality 

Ibid., pp 5-8. 

® Ibid , pp. 276, 193. 
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of these transitory values, are fanaticism and mysticism^ the former 
of which arbitrarily concentrates energy upon some particular end, 
with hostility toward all other human goods, and the latter of which 
renounces all passion and action whatever, in the interest of a placid, 
meditative identification with the undifferentiated whole of being.^® 
True spirituality, however, makes neither of these mistakes. Its 
method is: first, to question sincerely our will, tutored by experience, 
about its essential preferences, and to lift before our steady vision 
those satisfying goods which can stand the test of critical examina- 
tion, Such are the refined joys of the arts, the rewarding pursuit of 
truth, the affectionate intimacies of love and friendship. To save 
these, however, from remaining episodic and incidental, liable to 
engulfment in the turbulent depths of irrational passion and im- 
pulse, it is necessary, second, to elicit a vision of what is common to 
these rational goods and enthrone it before the mind as an eternal 
standard to guide our aspiration. This latter step only religion has 
known how to take successfully. Reason cannot take it, since this 
vision of universal good cannot remain a mere abstraction if it is 
to become a stable focus for ideal endeavor. Such a vision must be 
embroidered with concrete imagery, given vividness and beauty by 
the symbols of myth and drama. In this, of course, lies a great dan- 
ger — ^that the ideal moral essence will be weakened and obscured. 
It will be mixed with fanciful and gross delineations. Nonetheless, 
every religion worthy of the name has, in the picture of the divine 
which it has offered men, embodied in appealing form its synthesis 
of ^^that which makes all good things good, the ideal and standard 
of all excellence. . . . Under those figures the ideals of life could 
confront life with clearness and authority. The spiritual man, fixing 
his eyes on them, could live in the presence of ultimate purposes 
and ideal issues. Before each immediate task, each incidental pleas- 
ure, each casual success, he could retain his sweetness and constancy, 
accepting what good these moments brought and laying it on the 
altar of what they ought to bring.”^^ 

Chap. XI. 

pp. ziz f. Quoted by permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. 
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The whole of religion thus culminates in a vision of the supreme 
and ultimate spiritual end. How does Santayana conceive that end? 
Well, in it he seems to glimpse, especially in his later writings, two 
elements standing forth with luminous clarity. One is an all-pene- 
trating wisdom, a contemplative understanding of life before which 
turbulence of desire is so completely calmed that a satisfying joy 
can be found even in surveying our personal tragedies as the neces- 
sary product of nature’s patient, prolific, and orderly vegetation.*^^ 
The other is a universal charity. IMen as they are are not, of course, 
very lovable, but they are always lovable in their love — ^in their 
aspiration toward whatever seems to them good. Love is always 
worthy of lovej and all men, nay, all sentient creatures, love some- 
thing, To be sure, these loves often clash and seem irreconcilable, 
but this is an accident of factual existence. Love Is by nature a 
synthesizing power, bringing within its embrace whatever is good, 
because it loves, wherever it is found. “To love things spiritually, 
that is to sa\', intelligently and disinterestedly, means to love the 
love in them, to worship the good which they pursue, and to see 
them all prophetically in their possible beauty. To love things as 
they are would be a mockeiy^ of things j a truer lover must love 
them as they would wish to be. For nothing is quite happy as it is, 
and the first act of true sympathy must be to move with the object 
of love toward its happiness.” Santayana sometimes adds to these 
two elements respect for the universal power in nature by which 
all its manifold effects are accomplished.'^*^ 

Realistic Humanism 

The essential divergence between Santayana’s humanism and the 
two other kinds mentioned has been briefly indicated and need not 
be elaborated. Realistic and pragmatic humanism do not, of course, 
deny significant human value to piety — not even to the special form 
of piety which is directed toward the poetic expressions of moral 

In this strain of his thought Santayana is essentially at one with Spinoza. 

^“Obiter S.riffa^ pp. 292 if. Quoted by permission of the publishers, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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wisdom embedded in our past religious heritage. But the values 
which seem to them most important and especially deserving of 
emphasis lie rather in the dimension of what Santayana calls 
spirituality. They wish to center attention on devotion to ideal ends, 
primarily ends which imply a radical transformation of the social 
institutions under which men live. They are eager for aggressive 
action toward a wholesale reconstruction of society, especially the 
industrial, political, and educational structures which at present are 
in their judgment radically inconsistent with any generous and 
intelligent ideal of human good. It seems to them entirely unneces- 
sary that people should weakly submit to the irrational and tragic 
evils that harass human life; a glorious happiness, universally 
shared, such as has yet been scarcely dreamed, is possible for the 
world, and waits only for enough people insistently to demand 
the conditions necessary for its realization. The major task of 
humanism, in the eyes of these thinkers, is to clarify this challenging 
social ideal and to guide men and women in efEective action toward 
its embodiment in the institutions which determine the main texture 
of their daily life. Too fervent piety toward the heritage of the 
past, or excessive eagerness to preserve its historic values, is apt to 
stand in the way of this needed revolution. In brief, from their 
standpoint piety is not wholly reconcilable with spirituality; un- 
compromising devotion to appealing social ends is inconsistent with 
appreciative attachment to goods already achieved. Attachment is 
the dominant attitude of the conservative, while what is needed 
today is the bold attitude of the reformer. The inertia of satisfying 
habit may be trusted to preserve the values of the past, even far 
beyond the time during which they respond to any genuine need, 
and humanists should not be consdously concerned about their 
preservation or artistic enrichment. Let us foster and embellish 
new symbols poetically expressive of the clarified forms of social 
devotion which are today relevant, so far as need for such imagina- 
tive embroidery seems pressing, but the past may be confidently 
left to take care of itself. 

The major point of cleavage between realistic and pragmatic 
humanism concerns an entirely diflFerent issue. How are we to 
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interpret the naturalism which is accepted by all humanists, with 
especial reference to the status and significance of scientific knowl- 
edge of the environing world: Humanists of all kinds believe in 
the essential validit}' of such knowledge and insist on the necessity 
of full}- adjusting our religious attitudes and moral purposes to it. 
But there are two ways of understanding these scientific truths. One 
assumes that human values have no essential connection with non- 
human nature; that the world which surrounds man gives him no 
positive cooperation in their formation and development. The 
other believes that man’s vision and pursuit of lofty ideals, as well 
as his purely physical activities, take place in constructive interaction 
with nature, every step of the process being contributed to by 
both. The former of these is the comfiction of realistic, the latter 
of pragmatic humanism. 

Realistic humanism is thus the contemporary heir, in its atti- 
tude toward the physical world out of which man has emerged 
and which now constitutes the main environment on which he de- 
pends, of nineteenth centurj' materialism. This materialism inter- 
preted the universe as a vast machine, rumbling through time in 
accordance with the basic mathematical equations which define its 
laws. The constituents of that machine are blind energy and matter, 
the latter being ultimately reducible to atoms of physical stuff. Man 
and the other forms of life are strange by-products of this compli- 
cated engine, clinging precariously to the surface of its massive 
wheels until some cosmic catastrophe disintegrates the particular 
cogs in the system which have been their home, and throws the 
parts together in other mechanical patterns. Now present-day 
physics has rendered much of this picture no longer tenable; the 
simple machine analogy seems relegated to the past. But realists 
are impressed by the fact that even the new science is at one with 
the old in assuming that the world of physics and astronomy is 
analyzable into ultimate entities possessing none of the distinctive 
properties of life or mind. Our present knowledge of this world is 
not exhaustive, and science continually progresses in the discovery 
of further truth, but there is nothing to indicate that such progress 
will bring any radical difference on this point. Thus the most exact 
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understanding that man has attained points clearly toward the 
conclusion that nonhuman nature constitutes a quite alien realm 
so far as concerns our devotion to the moral and social ends that 
appeal to intelligent men today. To be sure, man has somehow been 
generated by Nature j he must realize whatever goods he can attain 
within her; and any radical change in the local precinct which he 
inhabits will blot him and his achieved values out for ever — ^but there 
is no real community between external forces and his aspiring quest 
for a finer individual and collective excellence. Whenever we talk 
as though we suppose Nature to respond in a significant way to 
human feelings — as when we call the sun’s warmth genial and the 
stormy sea boisterous — ^we are poetically projecting our own emo- 
tional values into her. These things are really just what the physicist 
and the astronomer tell us they arej anything more is a subjective 
addition supplied entirely by our fertile imagination. It is permis- 
sible in its way, but should not be confused with scientific truth. 

Early expressions of realistic humanism were apt to reflect a 
fairly complete absorption in this forbidding alienness of the sur- 
rounding world. Other considerations were not forgotten, but a 
yearning nostalgia for the lost consolations of the orthodox faith was 
only too evident in the picture drawn. There seemed to be a funda- 
mental dualism between the moral career of man and the blind 
activities of the rest of Nature. Man pursues the higher goods of 
life entirely on his own, and even in defiance of the physical world 
— ^in defiance of its implacable power and its promise some day to 
snuff him out of existence. Religion is concerned, then, with human 
ideals and their progressive realization, in separation from the world 
of brute fact. Though Nature be indifferent and her force ulti- 
mately overwhelming, it still remains true that some human expe- 
riences are better than others and that a far greater happiness for 
man is possible than has ever yet been achieved. It may be millions 
of years before the final extinction comes, and much that is great 
and good challenges attainment in the meantime. And whatever 
excellence is won and enjoyed remains excellent even though it be 
not permitted to exist forever. Man alone is responsible for the 
ideal world of his dreams, and the lack of final harmony between 
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his moral quest and the conditions of physical existence cannot 
excuse failure to exercise this responsibility. Let us, then, it was 
urged, unite all men of intelligent good will in the cause of pro- 
moting those social conditions on which a more joyous and more 
widely shared human happiness depends. Where the physical world 
is concerned, let us understand its imposing structure, purify our 
emotions by contemplation of its essentially blind and necessary 
order, and never allow respect for its irresistible power to weaken 
our devotion to the highest human goods that are attainable 
within it. 

The most beautiful expression of this position is found in an early 
essay of Bertrand Russell entitled Free Man^s Worship.” And 
although no responsible thinker today — ^not even Russell himself — 
would be likely to repeat this description without some qualification, 
it remains incomparable both in the clarity and in the literary charm 
of the portrayal. 

^^How, in such an alien and inhuman world, can so powerless 
a creature as Man preserve his aspirations untarnished? A strange 
mystery it is that Nature, omnipotent but blind, in the revolutions 
of her secular hurryings through the abysses of space, has brought 
forth at last a child, subject still to her power, but gifted with sight, 
with knowledge of good and evil, with the capacity of judging all 
the works of his unthinking Mother. . . . 

‘^^Let us admit that, in the world we know, there are many 
things that would be better otherwise, and that the ideals to which 
we do and must adhere are not realized in the realm of matter. 
Let us preserve our respect for truth, for beauty, for the idea] 
of perfection which life does not permit us to attain, though none 
of these things meet with the approval of the unconscious uni- 
verse. . . . 

^^To abandon the struggle for private happiness, to expel al] 
eagerness of temporary desire, to burn with passion for eternal 
things — this is emancipation, and this is the free man^s worship. 

^^United with his fellow-men by the strongest of all ties, the tie 
of a common doom, the free man finds that a new vision is with 
him always, shedding over every daily task the light of love. 
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The life of Man is a long march through the night, surrounded 
by invisible foes, tortured by weariness and pain, towards a goal 
that few can hope to reach, and where none may tarry long. One 
by one, as they march, our comrades vanish from our sight, seized 
by the silent orders of omnipotent Death. Very brief is the time 
in which we can help them, in which their happiness or misery is 
decided. Be it ours to shed sunshine on their path, to lighten their 
sorrows by the balm of sympathy, to give them the pure joy of 
a never-tiring alfection, to strengthen failing courage, to instill 
faith in hours of despair. Let us not weigh in grudging scales their 
merits and demerits, but let us think only of their need — of the 
sorrows, the difiSculties, perhaps the blindness, that make the misery 
of their lives; let us remember that they are feUow-suiferers in 
the same darkness, actors in the same tragedy with ourselves. And 
so, when their day is over, when their good and their evil have 
become eternal by the immortality of the past, be it ours to feel 
that, where they suffered, where they failed, no deed of ours was 
the cause; but wherever a spark of the divine fire kindled in their 
hearts, we were ready with encouragement, with sympathy, with 
brave words in which high courage glowed.”^® 

And Mr. Russell made it clear elsewhere that the ideal world 
is to be furthered not only by the charity and sympathy toward 
individuals here touchingly expressed, but also by the bold recon- 
struction of the social institutions under which men live, to the 
end of abolishing the main present causes of human suffering.^'* 

Today, realistic humanists no longer shudder so pathetically 
before the cold and harsh mien of nonhuman nature. Dualism is 
out of fashion; the continuity of man with the rest of the world 
is now the characteristic philosophical emphasis. Man is an evolu- 
tionary emergent from the wider realm of life and the all-encom- 
passing inorganic order — z further development of their manifold 
potencies. Moreover, realists have become accustomed to a world 
in which there are no sheltering arms; the shock of its realization 

^ Selected, Pafers of Bertrand Russell^ pp. 3 £., 6, 1 3 f. Also Mysticism and 
Logic, Chap. II. Reprinted here by courtesy of Modern Library, Nevsr York. 

^ See Proposed Roads to Freedom, especially Chap. VIII. 
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is not so poignant. After all, what right did we have to expect that 
Nature owed us kindly protection.? In this altered atmosphere of 
thought, the emphasis is on the bare otherness and difference of 
the cosmos beyond man 5 the description of it as essentially alien 
and hostile no longer seems appropriate. It still remains true that 
man ultimately depends on a vast network of forces which quite 
lack the vitality and consciousness which he prizes in himself, 
and with which, therefore, his ideal aspirations cannot intimately 
interact j but it is his home, his theater of creative action, not his 
enemy. The writings of R. W. Sellars prominently represent this 
more mature form of realistic humanism at the present time."^® 

One consequence of the distinctive features of realistic humanism 
is that its champions, in general, prefer to abandon the concepts 
hallowed by traditional religious usage rather than to redefine them 
in accordance with its premises. It seems to them that the meaning 
of these concepts— God, sin, salvation, and the like— is for most 
Occidentals so heavily conditioned by the optimistic faith of ortho- 
doxy that such expressions imply a spiritual harmony between 
man and nature which realists entirely fail to find. Thus they 
feel that it would be misleading and perhaps even insincere to 
continue to use these terms under the radical redefinition which 
would be necessary. With some, this principle holds even in the 
case of the concept “religion” itself. Thus what other humanists 
think of as religion is for them preferably referred to by other 
terms. As far as the conception of God is concerned, most other 
humanists agree. 

The most enthusiastic and aggressive movement today that 
should be classified under realistic humanism is communism. This 
is not only an economic and political current, but also a religion, 
in the hiimanist sense of this term; it unifies personality in its 
devotees by concentrating their devotion and energy in loyalty 
to an inclusive social goal. And as a religion it is a form of human- 
ism, because it aims at the realization of an ideal social order, 
embracing every race and class of mankind, in which the materials 

^See his Next Stef in Religion^ Chap. XVI, especially pp. 21 7 f., and his 
Religion Coining of Age^ particularly pp. 156 £E. 
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of life and well-being will be distributed according to human need 
and the spirit of cooperation will replace that of exploitation and 
greed. Its very important divergence from the position of other 
humanists lies in its belief that attainment of this goal demands 
temporary use of the repressive method of dictatorship, whereas 
humanists who are not communists are committed to the method 
of democracy, believing that a cooperative end can be dependably 
furthered only by cooperative means, except perhaps very tem- 
porarily in quite local and specific situations. It is clearly a form 
of realistic humanism, because it adopts an essentially materialistic 
conception of the physical world, and its view of social history 
is controlled by the Marxian principle of economic determinism. 
Thus its cooperative idealism seems quite alien to the entire con- 
text of natural and social forces in which it hopes that the ideal goal 
will be realized. 


Pragmatic Humanism 

Pragmatic humanism finds no such distressing gulf between man 
and Nature as confronts the realistic philosophers. It accepts the 
validity of scientific knowledge as wholeheartedly as they, and it 
entirely agrees that the question, how long man with his cultural 
interests will continue to exist on the earth, is a scientific question, 
to be judged by whatever appropriate evidence is available. None 
the less, for it, Nature is a home for man, rather than in any sense 
a threatening tyrant 5 in all phases of his activity, including his 
devotion to ideal ends, he is in constant interaction with his natural 
environment, which is everywhere a constructive, cooperating factor. 
Thus a certain sense of moral harmony with the vast universe 
surrounding man is possible, and a satisfying pious dependence 
upon it. This conviction arises from the fact that pragmatism teaches 
a somewhat different conception of scientific knowledge than real- 
ism does, and this affects its naturalism profoundly and through- 
out. 

For realism, science not only affords the most dependable under- 
standing of Nature^s behavior that is at any given time available. 
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but also discloses her essential structure. When the scientist has 
said what he can say about any natural object or process, the out- 
come (barring possible corrections due to the further progress of 
science) is all that can be intelligibly affirmed about that phase 
of Nature 5 the event is what that description affirms and nothing 
more. For pragmatism, a scientific description reflects a selection 
of certain special aspects and relations of the thing described, but 
there remains a wealth of other phases and connections which 
science neglects because they are irrelevant to its concerns. What 
modern science seeks to lay bare — ^as is shown by a comparison 
of its assumptions and methods with those prevailing at other 
epochs — ^is that texture of conditions and consequences which 
enable us, once we have disentangled them, to predict future oc- 
currences in the light of present ones and to control their appear- 
ance. Such analj^sis is exceedingly important, because its results 
are usable in pursuing any other purpose with the entities analyzed 
which we may entertain, but it does not exhaust the manifold 
strands which are really there. All the responses which we exhibit 
in the presence of a natural event are appropriate modes of inter- 
action with something in that event, even though the something 
to which they respond may be omitted in a scientific description. 
A concrete example will aid in clarifying this point. In the glow 
of a sunset there are, of course, the elements and processes which 
the methods of analysis used by the astronomer and physicist 
find. And from the standpoint of most realists nothing more than 
what this description includes is really there 5 were we to attribute, 
for example, any aesthetic character to that natural event we 
should be projecting Into it something whose existence is due 
only to ourselves,^® From the pragmatic standpoint, however, 
there is in the sunset beauty as well as the things that the scientist 
discovers, and our aesthetic experience is a response to a real aspect 
of Nature. The same applies to any other phase of experience. 
Nature is magnificent, terrifying, peaceful, confused, precarious 5 
as well as the scene of predictive order and law. The interest of the 

^ That aesthetic character is real, of course, to a realist — otherwise how should 
it appear? — but it is not real in physical nature. 
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scientist concentrates upon the latter and selects it from a wider 
and more variegated context which, on occasion, exhibits the former 
qualities as well.'*'^ 

All human experience is interaction with Nature, and is due to 
properties and potencies in her as much as to needs and capacities 
in us. This is as true of moral and religious experience as it is 
of experience on the irrational, instinctive level. It is true of scien- 
tific inquiry itself. Nature is puzzling as well as orderly — otherwise 
how should the work of the scientist ever get started? — ^and it 
is in active relation with her that the whole mass of hypotheses 
which the scientist considers is generated, not merely the ones 
subsequently verified. What blinds us, the pragmatist thinks, to 
this important principle, is largely an untenable theory of the 
imagination. In all intelligent human experience creative imagina- 
tion is the most obvious and dominant faculty j it envisions possi- 
bilities and projects patterns which enrich and vivify our mental 
life and which, here and there, in certain of their aspects, prove 
harmonious with what enlarging experience discloses. Now, our 
established habits of thought lead us to conceive imagination as 
an affair that takes place solely in usj it is purely a psychological 
faculty, not a natural process. For we have excluded from Nature 
everything which does not remain when scientific inquiry reaches 
its final verifications, and therefore the source of puzzlement, of 
the elaboration of manifold hypotheses, of the attendant anxieties 
and triumphs, must be located somewhere else — ^in our minds, which 
seem to provide the only alternative location. But this is to re- 
strict unduly the extension of the concept “Nature,” and it is in 
the end to make scientific investigation itself an inexplicable mys- 
tery. If Nature is really nothing but the clarity and order exhibited 
in our established laws, how is it that we find her perplexing, and 
undergo such a difficult struggle in the effort to discover that 
order in her? It will not do to answer: Because we are ignorant 
and curious — since our ignorant selves and curious searchings are 
a part of Nature. No, imagination is properly the name for a crea- 

"J. Dewey, Exferience ani Nature, Chap. 11, and The Quest for Certainty, 
Chap. V. 
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tive interaction that goes on between man and the rest of Nature 
whenever that relation between them rises to the level that we 
call intelligent. Both sides play a constructive part in itj qualities 
and capacities of both appear that are not evident in merely instinc- 
tive reactions. The essentials of that interaction are these. Some- 
thing in Nature suggests possibilities which transcend present ex- 
perience and promise to be more satisfying. Those possibilities are 
criticized and clarified in relation to the events which suggest them 
and by the aid of which, if at all, they are to be realized. The 
possibilities suggested thus become luminous ideals which subse- 
quently guide activity in the effort necessary to their actualization. 
This three-step process is what we mean by imagination, which 
is clearly not an occurrence in an isolated mind, but rather one to 
which external Nature constantly and necessarily contributes. 

All man’s higher life is an imaginative interaction between him- 
self and something else in Nature in this sense. It is illustrated 
in the main steps of scientific inquiry just mentioned— the sugges- 
tion, clarification, and testing of hypothesized explanations of this 
or that natural process. It is illustrated in the creative activity of 
the artist j some experience intimates aesthetic possibilities which, 
when elaborated and organized, guide the subsequent molding of 
the artist’s materials into their actualization. It is illustrated in 
the process of invention, in which some laborious mode of pro- 
duction suggests a more efficient way of using Nature’s means to 
achieve the same or a better result, and leads to the creation of 
a new machine for satisfying human need. And, of course, it is 
illustrated in the formulation and prosecution of ideal social 
ends. Some mode of human interaction, in its natural context, which 
is partly satisfying and partly disappointing, stimulates the thought 
of a relationship that would eliminate the disappointing features 
while enhancing, rendering more dependable and widely available, 
those features that are good. Thus there emerges a sodal ideal 
which, as soon as it attains sufficient clarity, guides subsequent 
action toward its realization in a transformed social institution. 

“There are values, goods, actually realized upon a natural basis 
— ^the goods of human association, of art and knowledge. The 
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idealizing imagination seizes upon the most precious things found 
in the climacteric moments of experience and projects them. . . . 
Moreover, the ends that result from our projection of experienced 
goods into objects of thought, desire, and effort exist, only they exist 
as ends. Ends, purposes, exercise determining power in human 
conduct. The aims of philanthropists, of Florence Nightingale, 
of Howard, of Wilberforce, of Peabody, have not been idle dreams. 
They have modified institutions. Aims, ideals, do not exist simply 
hn mind’ 5 they exist in character, in personality and action. . . . 
The aims and ideals that move us are generated through imagina- 
tion. But they are not made out of imaginary stuff. They are made 
out of the hard stuff of physical and social experience. The locomo- 
tive did not exist before Stephenson, nor the telegraph before the 
time of Morse. But the conditions for their existence were there 
in physical material and energies and in human capacity. Imagina- 
tion seized hold upon the idea of a rearrangement of existing 
things that would evolve new objects. The same thing is true of 
a painter, a musician, a poet, a philanthropist, a moral prophet. The 
new vision does not arise out of nothing, but emerges through 
seeing, in terms of possibilities, that is, of imagination, old things 
in new relations serving a new end which the new end aids in 
creating. 

‘^Moreover, the process of creation is experimental and contin- 
uous. The artist, scientific man, or good citizen, depends upon what 
others have done before him and are doing around him. The sense 
of new values that become ends to be realized arises first in dim 
and uncertain form. As the values are dwelt upon and carried 
forward in action they grow in definiteness and coherence. Inter- 
action between aim and existent conditions improves and tests the 
ideal 5 and conditions are at the same time modified. Ideals change 
as they are applied in existent conditions. The process endures and 
advances with the life of humanity. What one person and one 
group accomplish becomes the standing ground and starting point 
of those who succeed them. When the vital factors in this natural 
process are generally acknowledged in emotion, thought, and 
action, the process will be both accelerated and purified through 
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elimination of that irrelevant element that culminates in the idea 
of the supernatural.”^® 

Now it would be, perhaps, an undue extension of the term 
^^religion” to make it cover the entire range of experience within 
which the idealizing imagination is operative. But at least the gen- 
eration and pursuit of those ideals by which one’s personality is 
integrated with the consequent achievement of serenity, poise, 
and a clarified energy — especially the social ideals which, once 
glimpsed, we adhere to “against obstacles and in spite of threats 
of personal loss because of conviction of their general and enduring 
value” for all men, is religious in quality,*^® It is so because it 
exhibits and emphasizes the inward attainment of harmony and 
zest through orienting our lives upon that loving regard for the 
good of others that has been characteristic of traditional religion 
at its best. The ideal ends which thus hover before us “are not 
shadowy and wavering. They assume concrete form in our under- 
standing of our relations to one another and the values contained 
in these relations. We who now live are parts of a humanity that 
extends into the remote past, a humanity that has interacted with 
Nature, The things in civilization we most prize are not of our- 
selves. They exist by grace of the doings and sufferings of the 
continuous human community in which we are a link. Ours is the 
responsibility of conserving, transmitting, rectifying, and expanding 
the heritage of values we have received that those who come after 
us may receive it more solid and secure, more widely accessible 
and more generously shared than we have received it. Here are 
all the elements for a religious faith that shall not be confined to 
sect, class, or race. Such a faith has always been implicitly the com- 
mon faith of mankind. It remains to make it explicit and militant.”®^ 

Obviously, from the standpoint of this portrayal of life in the 
ideal, a certain sense of harmonious attachment to the whole sur- 

^J. Dewey, A Common faith, pp. 48 This and the following quotations 
from the same book are reprinted by permission of the publishers, the Yale 
University Press. 

“Ibid., pp. 13-17, 37. 

^ Ibid., p. 87. 
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rounding universe is permissible, for it is constructively inter- 
acting with man in all his doing and striving, both instinctive and 
intelligent. Not that man may appropriately look to this environ- 
ing whole for supernatural aid, but that he may piously recognize 
it as the source from which he and all that he prizes has emerged, 
the enduring home in which whatever he achieves must find its 
place, and the system of suggestive means which cooperates with 
him in the attainment of all his ends. For this reason some prag- 
matic humanists are willing to retain the main concepts that have 
been hallowed in the long history of religion, redefining their 
meaning so as to accommodate them to distinctively humanist 
assumptions. They feel that there Is enough in common between 
what seems to them valid in religion and what people in the past 
have really found most vital In it to justify such retention, with 
the emotional associations which it preserves. Dewey, for instance, 
retains the term “God” and redefines it to mean the twofold 
interaction of man with his environing universe through which com- 
manding ideals emerge and guide action toward their realization. 

“We are in the presence neither of ideals completely embodied 
in existence, nor yet of ideals that are mere rootless ideals, fan- 
tasies, utopias. For there are forces in Nature and society that gen- 
erate and support the ideals. They are further unified by the action 
that gives them coherence and solidity. It is this active relation 
between Ideal and actual to which I would give the name ‘God.’ I 
would not insist that the name must be given. There are those 
who hold that the associations of the term with the supernatural 
are so numerous and close that any use of the word ‘God’ is sure 
to give rise to misconception and be taken as a concession to tradi- 
tional Ideas. 

“They may be correct in this view. But the facts to which I have 
referred are there, and they need to be brought out with all possi- 
ble clearness and force. There exist concretely and experimentally 
goods — ^the values of art in all its forms, of knowledge, of effort 
and of rest after striving, of education and fellowship, of friend- 
ship and love, of growth in mind and body. These goods are there 
and yet they are relatively embryonic. Many persons are shut out 
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from generous participation in them; there are forces at work that 
threaten and sap existent goods as well as prevent their expansion. 
A clear and intense conception of a union of ideal ends with actual 
conditions is capable of arousing steady emotion. It may be fed by 
every experience, no matter what its material. In a distracted age, 
the need for such an idea is urgent. It can unify interests and ener- 
gies now dispersed; it can direct action and generate the heat of 
emotion and the light of intelligence. Whether one gives the 
name ‘God’ to this union, operative in thought and action, is a 
matter for individual decision. But the junction of such a working 
union of the ideal and actual seems to me to be identical with 
the force that has in fact been attached to the conception of God 
in all the religions that have a spiritual content; and a clear idea 
of that function seems to me urgently needed at the present 
time. . . . 

“Militant atheism is affected by lack of natural piety. The ties 
binding man to Nature that poets have always celebrated are passed 
over lightly. The attitude taken is often that of a man living in 
an indifferent and hostile world and issuing blasts of defiance. A 
religious attitude, however, needs the sense of a connection of 
man, in the way of both dependence and support, with the envel- 
oping world that the imagination feels is a universe. Use of the 
words ‘God’ or ‘divine’ to convey the union of actual with ideal 
may protect man from a sense of isolation and from consequent 
despair or defiance.”^^ 

Pragmatic humanism may, as will readily be seen from the 
preceding sketch, be easily combined with the poetic humanism of 
Santayana and his followers, as long as piety toward the religious 
forms of the past be not allowed to usurp the dominant place 
assigned to aggressive devotion to ideal social ends. Indeed, when, 
guided by such devotion, the major symbols of traditional religion 
are interpreted as the dramatic expression of the distinctively social 
forces that elevate and mold the individual as he participates in 
hallowed communal rites bestowing on him a sense of security and 

^ Ibid,y pp. 50 
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enfoldment in the group, such a combination is almost inevitable. 
Pious appreciation of the essentially social function of the great 
symbols handed down in our past religious heritage appears then 
to be a natural accompaniment of loyal commitment to a richer 
and wider social goal for religion in the present. A union of prag- 
matic and poetic humanism of this sort is exemplified in the religious 
philosophy of E. S. Ames.®^ 

The Major Disputed Assumptions of Humanism 

1. Assumptions Concerning Man’s Moral Situation 

a. Moral values are relative to man’s changing experience. 

b. The sharable social values, however, maintain and enhance 
their excellence in the face of all doubt and criticism. 

c. Man needs not only the satisfaction of particular wants but 
also the attainment of an integrated personality. 

d. This attainment is best secured by earnest devotion to the 
sharable social goods. 

e. Such devotion is the essence of religion. 

2. Metaphysical Assumptions 

a. Science is the only dependable guide to truth about the 
world. 

b. The universe is an objective order, which takes no account 
of man’s good or ill except so far as he controls parts of it 
toward his ends. 

c. There is no guarantee of the ultimate victory of good, nor 
of the eternal preservation of human values. 

d. Intelligent devotion to the highest values does not require 
such a guarantee. The ultimate faith of religion is faith in 
the worth-whileness of human good. 

3. Assumptions Concerning Social Ethics 

a. The most important values which maintain their excellence 
are scientific truth, artistic creation, and love. 

b. The joy of comradeship in the quest for these values is a 

®“See his Psychology of Religious Exferiencey especially Part II 5 Religion^ 
Chaps. I-III5 and The New Orthodoxy, It should be noted that although Ames 
is sympathetic with Dewey’s position he prefers not to be classified as a humanist. 
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more than adequate compensation for faith in a superhuman 
helper. 

c. All social institutions must be progressively but determinedly 
transformed until they express and give full scope to these 
values. 
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Chafter X 


SOME INDIVIDUAL PHILOSOPHIES AND 
CURRENT TRENDS 

The main task announced in the introduction has now been 
completed. But the reader anxious to orient himself in contem- 
porary discussions of religious philosophy may in three respects 
justly expect more than the preceding chapters have provided. For 
one thing, there are today, as always, thinkers whose point of 
view does not quite belong under any of the rubrics by whose 
aid the dominant types of religious philosophy have been classified, 
but whose influence has spread widely among people concerned 
with the great problems of religion. It is impossible, of course, in 
the brief compass of a single chapter, to refer to all the philoso- 
phers in this group who deserve mention, or even to do adequate 
justice to those selected for consideration. But we may at least 
concentrate on a few of the best known among them whose point 
of view diverges considerably from the philosophies with which 
we have been occupied, and indicate the main contribution for 
which, in the field of religious interpretation, they are responsible. 
For another thing, there are today, as always, trends in religious 
thought which are of such recent origin that it is difficult to tell 
how much promise they possess of expansion and development, but 
which ought not to remain unmentioned, lest the reader gain the 
impression that the viewpoints so far discussed have provoked no 
dissenting ideas struggling to get 'themselves established in the 
position of new competing types. Again, it is impossible to mention 
all these novel trends, or to deal with any of them on the scale 
used in the preceding pages, but the general nature of a few which 
seem especially influential or distinctive may be briefly described. 
Finally, some clarifying discussion of the major issues which emerge 
in the conflicts of these various philosophies of religion should not 
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be omitted. The first and second of these supplementary tasks will 
be assumed in the present chapter, while the last will be faced in 
the conclusion which follows. 

In dealing with the first of these themes we shall confine our- 
selves to the most distinctive aspect of the religious thought of 
the following men: William James, W. E. Hocking, S. Alexander, 
A. N. Whitehead, and Henri Bergson. 

William James 

William James was a pragmatist in his general philosophical 
position, but his point of view on religion cannot be said to fall 
under either modernism or humanism. There was a strong 
mystic yearning in him, and he retained an element of supernat- 
uralism which seemed to him morally significant as well as intel- 
lectually justified. His most influential contribution to religious 
philosophy is his argument in favor of the logical legitimacy of 
religious faith, and it is contained in an article entitled ‘‘The Will 
to Believe,” first published in 1896.^ In this argument James’s 
enemy is the agnosticism of Huxley, Stephen, and Clifford, against 
whose challenge he had long struggled in his early years. The key 
to his constructive position, inspired directly by the French philos- 
opher Renouvier, is ultimately derived from the Kantian doctrine 
of the primacy of moral faith over theoretical considerations when 
problems transcending the reach of phenomenal experience are 
concerned, i.e., problems which cannot be decided by conclusive 
empirical evidence. James is not an apriorist in moral theory, 
however; hence for him the ideal of supreme value which deter- 
mines the content of this faith does not rest on an absolute rational 
principle, but varies from age to age and individual to individual 
in accordance with their dominant interests. 

The conception basic to James’s argument is that of a “genuine 
option.” He defines “hypothesis” as a proposition which is a candi- 
date for anybody’s belief, and he means by “option” a decision 

’ See the I'olume of essays under this title. Misunderstandings of his argument 
led him later to wish that he had entitled it rather “The Right to Believe.” His 
most important other work on religion is The Varieties of Religious Experience. 
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between two alternative hypotheses proposed as answers to any 
given question. Now, an option as thus defined may be either (i) 
living or dead, (2) forced or avoidable, and (3) momentous or 
trivial. It is living, to any thinker, when there seems to him a 
real possibility that each of the two hypotheses may be right — 
enough possibility, at least, so that he might be willing to act in 
accordance with either one of them. It is dead when one or both 
alternative hypotheses do not seem to him real possibilities j his 
belief is already completely committed, either to one of the two 
or to some other conviction which excludes them both. An option 
is forced when there is no way 'of avoiding a choice between the 
hypotheses in question. “Either accept this truth or go without it.” 
This challenge places the listener in a position where he cannot 
avoid one or the other alternative, and hence is faced by a forced 
option. It is avoidable, however, when the alternatives are either 
not mutually exclusive, or when it is possible to follow some third 
course besides the two proposed, such as refusal to pass any judg- 
ment on the matter at all. Finally, an option is momentous if its 
consequences for an individual’s life are important j it is trivial if 
they are not. In terms of these distinctions, James defines a “gen- 
uine option” as an option which is of the living, forced, and mo- 
mentous kind.® 

Now some genuine options can be dedded on what James calls 
“intellectual grounds,” and whenever that is possible they should 
be so decided. He means by “intellectual grounds” simply conclu- 
sive rational warrant or adequate empirical evidence. If we see, 
for example, that one of the hypotheses before us is self-contradic- 
tory, we may rule it out for that reason} or if it is of such a nature 
that sufficient relevant facts may be secured to confirm or reject 
it before we need to make up our minds, such is the only appro- 
priate method to follow.® So far, James is entirely at one with 
Hume and his agnostic followers. But suppose we are faced by an 
option which is genuine, and which yet cannot be dedded on intel- 

* The Will to Believe^ pp. 2 ff. 

* Ibid,, pp. 1 9 £F. 
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lectual grounds? By what logical principles should our reflection 
be governed in such a case? 

The agnostics had not explicitly allowed for this possibility. They 
had held that whenever insufEcient intellectual evidence is available 
to justify a decision between alternative hypotheses it is always 
our duty either to assess the objective probability by the evidence 
we have or else to withhold judgment, maintaining an entirely 
open mind until adequate evidence appears. But if there are any 
genuine options which in the nature of the case cannot be decided 
on intellectual grounds, this answer is obviously inadequate. For 
a genuine option is not avoidable, but forced — ^which means that 
we cannot help assuming, in thought and action, one of the alterna- 
tives which it sets before us. If we do not explicitly adopt one 
of them we shall willy-nilly be adopting the other, whether we are 
clearly conscious of so doing or not. What ought we to do when 
caught in such a dilemna? 

Jameses answer is that ^^our passional nature not only lawfully 
may, but must, decide an option between propositions, whenever 
it is a genuine option that cannot by its nature be decided on 
intellectual grounds.” And his fundamental reason for this thesis 
is that if under such circumstances we are to leave the question 
open, avoiding decision, that very position is itself a decision of 
our passional nature, and is attended with the same risk of losing 
the truth as if we had explicitly rejected a hypothesis. By ^^our 
passional nature” in this formulation James means all factors affect- 
ing action and belief which are not definitely rational: fear and 
hope, prejudice and passion, imitation and partisanship — in a word, 
our dominant concerns and ultimate preferences. The primary 
point is simply that when we cannot decide on intellectual grounds, 
and yet have to decide one way or the other, it must be justifiable 
to do what we cannot avoid doing, namely, to choose under the 
guidance of our fundamental valuations, our ^^passional nature.”^ 

But James is well aware that to many this will seem a degrading 
surrender of reason to irrational sentiment. He attempts to clinch 
his thesis, against such a feeling, by insisting that under the cir- 

^ Ibid., pp. 9 , I Ij 19. 
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cumstances contemplated the volitional commitment to a hypoth- 
esis often makes it true — ^that is, helps to produce the subsequent 
experiences which seem adequately to confirm it. A man descend- 
ing a perilous mountain path, for example, finds himself on a 
narrow ledge fronting a deep fissure. He cannot go backj he must 
try to leap across. Can he make the jump? Two alternative beliefs 
are possible, and as yet there is no conclusive intellectual evidence 
for either. But his life is at stake, and (granting that the chasm 
is not too wide) which belief is true may depend on which belief 
he adopts 5 either belief may be able to create his own verification. 
Does he believe that he can make it? — ^that belief galvanizes and 
nerves his energies so that he does make it. Does he believe that 
he cannot? — that belief weakens and unnerves him so that when, 
trembling, he essays the leap, it fails. The only difference is that 
the former belief is greatly to his advantage. Or take another case. 
A man is deeply in love, but knows not whether his affection is 
reciprocated. Does his lady love him, or does she not? If he believes 
that she does not, and acts accordingly, ten to one the love will 
never appear, or even such faint beginnings as may have been 
present will be quenched. If he believes that she does and will 
love him, and acts accordingly (with, of course, some tactful regard 
for feminine psychology), his belief may easily secure its own veri- 
fication. ^^How many women’s hearts are vanquished by the mere 
sanguine insistence of some man that they must love him! he will 
not consent to the hypothesis that they cannot. The desire for a 
certain kind of truth here brings about that special truth’s existence.” 
The distinctive feature in such cases is that the appearance of evi- 
dence establishing the truth of a proposition here depends in 
large part, and perhaps crucially, on belief in that proposition. 
Believe it and it proves true, by strict empirical standards j disbe- 
lieve it and the disbelief likewise proves true, by the same stand- 
ards. The only essential difference is that one belief and truth is 
more to our advantage than the other. Is it not entirely legitimate 
under these circumstances to believe what we most deeply want 
to believe, since either belief may be able to make itself true? 
To be agnostic here is simply to deprive ourselves, on principle, 
of the chance to discover the truth of certain propositions whose 
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truth would be tremendously satisfying to our deepest longings. 
^‘W^/iere jciith in a fact can h&l'p create the fact^ that would be 
an insane logic which should say that faith running ahead of scien- 
tific evidence is the fiowest kind of immorality’ into which a think- 
ing being can fall’” In these conditions, then, according to James, 
we not only inevitably do believe what is in line with our controlling 
interest, but we have an unimpeachable logical right so to believe. 
Otherwise we might entirely miss some real and important truths 
about our world. 

What, now, is the bearing of all this on religion? Well, James 
holds that the ultimate issue of religious faith is a genuine option 
in the sense just explained, and is essentially analogous to the 
cases used above for illustration. Faith in God is at bottom a 
conviction that the best things in the universe are the more eternal 
things, and that our own present lives are enriched by holding 
to this conviction instead of its alternative. Now, this issue is mo- 
mentous, since, if the religious hypothesis be true, belief in it brings 
us a certain vital good while disbelief forfeits that good. The 
option is forced, since we cannot escape it by withholding judgment 
and waiting for more light; in that case we should lose the blessing 
that religious conviction brings just as much as if we explicitly 
rejected it. Skepticism, then, is not avoidance of option; it is for- 
feiting the possibility of establishing truth for the religious view 
of the world just as is the case with an outright adoption of atheism. 
And for most people in the Western world there is at least some 
live possibility that the insight of reli^on may be right, hence the 
option is a living one. Faith in God thus fulfills all the conditions 
of a genuine option. But it is obviously also incapable of definitive 
confirmation on intellectual grounds. The relevant evidence is 
not yet all in; better and worse still struggle with each other, and 
presumably will continue to do so as long as temporal history 
lasts. Only after evolution is all over will it become objectively 
evident whether the best things are the more eternal things or not. 
Under these circumstances, James contends, our passional nature 
has a right to determine our acceptance or nonacceptance of religious 

^ Ibid., pp. 23 ff j 59- 
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faith. If we feel a consuming need to take the world religiously, 
and are willing to abide by the consequences of that conviction, we 
have a perfect right to adopt it. Only by doing so can we put our- 
selves in the position where, in case our faith prove warranted, 
the truth of our conviction is capable of being discovered.® Similarly, 
any who are moved to take it irreligiously, and are ready to abide 
by the consequences of disbelief, have a perfect right to make that 
choice. Since, however, the faith of religion is just that the things 
which are best in human experience are most enduring in the 
cosmos, it is clearly to our advantage to take the world religiously 
rather than the opposite. And in some sense faith here too may 
create its own verification. Perhaps by believing in God and by 
faithfully expressing that conviction in our lives we may contribute 
to the fulfillment of his cosmic purpose and help to bring about 
that ultimate victory of the good which, when achieved, would 
establish the truth of our at present merely prophetic faith. 

W. E. Hocking 

Of the types of religious philosophy with which the preceding 
pages have been occupied, W. E. Hocking is most sympathetic 
with modernism. His point of view is a distinctive one, however, 
and its distinctiveness arises in part from his conception of what 
is central in religion, in part from the intellectual heritage upon 
which he draws in its description and explanation. As regards the 
former he is a mystic j the heart of religion for him lies in man’s 
immediate awareness of the Infinite Whole of Reality as an Indi- 
vidual Mind. As for the latter, the most prominent and pervasive 
element in his background is Hegelian idealism, as modified in the 
philosophy of his teacher Royce. He was, however, strongly influ- 
enced by James, under whom he also studied, and he was suffi- 
ciently responsive to the realistic trend in early twentieth century 
philosophy to allow it a substantial concession. His most important 
contribution to the discussion of religion is given in his early book 
entitled The Meaning of God m Human Exferience, whose basic 
* Ibid., pp. z$ ff. 
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problem and method are sufficiently indicated by the title. We 
shall not attempt a summary of the entire argument, but merely 
an elucidatory statement of its crucial contentions. 

Our ordinary experience, reflected upon, shows that we are sur- 
rounded by two kinds of external reality. One is the reality of 
other minds like our own; the other is the reality of the physical 
world, which discloses its externality in the coercive shock of sensa- 
tion. At first sight these two kinds of reality seem entirely different. 
But examination, according to Hocking, shows that they are not 
fundamentally different, and it teaches a more surprising lesson 
still. This is that the basic social experience, from which is derived 
our idea of Other Mind — ^the idea now put to use in our concep- 
tions of God and of our fellow human beings — ^is not the experience 
of other men and women, as most philosophers have supposed, but 
is our experience of God as directly revealed in the knowledge of 
Nature. We know our fellows through having known God, not God 
through having first known our fellows. 

The argument by which this result is established runs essentially 
as follows: 

The conception of Other Mind is such a unique affair that we 
cannot possibly account for its appearance except as a result of 
some experience in which we are directly, without the use of analogy 
or inference, aware of another self communicating with our own 
selves. But our experience of other human beings, merely in their 
capacity as men and women like ourselves, is not at all sufficient 
to give us this awareness. For we are not aware of Other Mind 
in them directly, but only through the medium of their bodies and 
the expressive behavior which requires movements of the body 
to be known. How do we know that this bodily behavior is com- 
munication to us from another mind? According to Hocking, we 
could not interpret it thus were there not some constant and per- 
vasive experience in which we are immediately aware of Other 
Mind, providing us thus with a ready category under which we 
may then include our human fellows and by which the meaning of 
communication is originally exemplified. What is this experience? 
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It is simply the experience in which we know external Nature. 
In such knowledge Nature presents herself originally as obstinate, 
objective, independent — an authority disclosed to us in brute sensa- 
tion and ruthlessly correcting whatever errors may obtain in our 
ideas about her. But our submission to such correction, and the 
making over of our minds through the disciplinary experience 
which it brings — ^what is this but a continual creation of ourselves 
by Nature, a communication from her to us of improved selfhood? 
But to experience Nature in this way, as constantly creative of 
ourselves, is to be immediately aware of her as another Self. To 
grow in knowledge of our world is thus to be directly in communi- 
cation with something which we realize as Other Mind, and to be 
in possession of the fundamental experience necessary to make any 
other form of social intercourse intelligible. 

“However ■wgorous the impetus of advance-weaving on the 
part of my ideas — ^vigorous enough at times to falsify experience, 
displacing feebler sensation — ^my own activity always accepts the 
irruptive material as its own authority and completion. Toward 
that Outer Reality I hold myself as toward that which sustains 
me from moment to moment in my present being. 

“Is not that outer activity then essentially creative in its constant 
action (as probably also in its original action) — creative of me\ 
My dependence upon Nature, my momentary submission to its in- 
dependent, objective, obstinate decision of what Fact and Truth 
shall be, both in principle and in detail: — ^is not this a finding of 
my own mind? It is here, in this momentary (as well as perma- 
nent) creation of my Self that I begin, I say, to find Nature taking 
on the aspect of an Other Mind. 

“For if the full-fledged otherness of that which is thus over 
against me cannot be doubted, neither can it be doubted that this 
which so immediately becomes Self, makes Self, is already a Self 
even in its otherness, — ^namely, an Other Self. . . . Since Nature 
obstinate is Nature creatwe^ and creative of mindj since my deep- 
est roots and those of all co-experiencing mind are in her deep- 
est objectivity, I cannot clear Nature of selfhood, though I can 
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well clear her of my own self or of any other particular self.”^ 

This pervasive and insistent Self which thus constantly remakes 
us is, of course, God. “God then is immediately known, and perma- 
nently known, as the Other Mind w'hich in creating Nature is also 
creating me. Of this knowledge nothing can despoil usj this knowl- 
edge has never been v’anting to the self-knowing mind of man.”® 

It IS thus certain that God is. But what God is — the roster of 
his attributes and the nature of his impact on the details of human 
history — ^requires for its discovery the insight of all the mystics 
and the active searching of all religious men in every age. For 
worship, especially as practiced by the mystics, is nothing but man’s 
self-conscious attempt to gain a heightened sense of this Creative 
Whole of Reality and to realize the renewed zest in living and 
enthusiasm for productive work which a vivid sense of the divine 
alone can bring. Through its periodic recovery of God in the 
assured self-consciousness of men who insistently seek him, religion 
opens pioneering glimpses into the significant values that newly 
emerge on the horizon of life, and perpetually inspires and invig- 
orates all the arts of human culture.® 

Samuel Alexander 

In the case of the three religious philosophies which follow, it 
is hardly possible to select a single argument as being peculiarly 
important. Instead, a brief exposition will be attempted of the main 
features of the religious viewpoint in its relation to the philosopher’s 
thought as a whole. 

What makes Samuel Alexander’s conception of religion dis- 
tinctive and challenging is the fact that his general philosophy is 
built around the theory of emergent evolution referred to in 
Chapter VIII, and represents an unusually systematic and com- 
prehensive interpretation of the universe in the light of that theory. 
This means that his religious philosophy forms an integral part 

TAe Meaning of God in Human Experiences pp. 2S6£. The entire Part IV 
fiom w'hich this quotation is taken should be read. The quotation is reprinted here 
by permission of the publishers, the Yale University Press. 

^ Ibid, s p. 297. 

^Ibid,s Chaps. II, XV, XXIII, XXVII, XXVlll, XXXI, XXXH. 
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of his cosmology, and can be understood only in its place in the 
total picture of things which that cosmology offers. It is presented 
in the fourth and concluding part of his comprehensive metaphysical 
treatise Sface^ Time^ and Deity, 

It will be recalled that emergent evolution, generalizing from 
certain prominent features in the story of organic development as 
now accepted by biologists, attempts to describe the universe itself 
as essentially a vast temporal process characterized throughout by 
these features. In general, the course of evolution consists in the 
gradual appearance of more complex entities out of ones possessing 
a simpler structure, some of which prove able to maintain them- 
selves and thus become the matrix out of which new developments 
proceed. Each novel entity produced in this process is different 
in certain respects from the entities by which it is generated, 
although at the same time it is similar to them in the sense that 
it is composed of the same elements behaving in accordance with 
the same fundamental laws. At certain points in the evolutionary 
process, however, a radically new quality appears which marks its 
possessor off from all beings which had previously existed. If the 
creatures exhibiting this quality are able to maintain and propa- 
gate themselves, they constitute a new emergent level, from which 
in time another level will arise, composed of still more complex 
beings revealing another distinctive quality heretofore unknown. 
Given the creatures existing at any particular level, it is quite 
impossible to predict in advance the unique quality of a later 
level, or the special sort of complexity which will be present in 
the creatures possessing it. The historical appearance of life and 
mind in the universe is explained by the emergent evolutionists 
through the device of treating them as evolutionary levels in this 
sense. Matter is supposed to be in existence first j out of it emerges 
life 5 and out of organic life in turn emerges mind. In their dis- 
tinctive quality these three forms of existence are fundamentally 
different, but yet there is an equally fundamental continuity be- 
tween themj a living creature is always a material body also, and 
a conscious being is by the same token a living organism as well. 
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Alexander's evolutionism has certain features not usually adopted 
by metaphysical evolutionists. The earliest level in his scheme is 
that of pure motion or Space-TimCj matter appearing as the second 
level in the cosmic process. And matter, for him, does not consti- 
tute one level, but breaks into twoj the world of objects possessing 
secondary qualities, such as color, sound, and the like, emerges out 
of the world of sheer mechanical interactions, where no properties 
are exhibited except those involved in mass and energy. But we 
need not pause over these details. How, on the basis of this cos- 
mology, does he find a place for religion, and what distinctive 
characters does his theory concerning it show? 

The central circumstance which to his mind provides an answer 
to this question is that, while conscious mind is the highest level 
in the evolutionary hierarchy known to us, there is no reason to 
suppose that the cosmic process stops with the emergence of mind. 
In fact, Space-Time is essentially and infinitely creative, new quali- 
ties ever being destined to emerge whenever the entities existing 
at the next lower level fall into the collocation requisite for their 
appearance. Hence we must suppose that there lies ahead a next 
higher level than that of mind, possessing its own unique quality 
which the universe is now engaged in bringing to birth. What this 
quality is we cannot know, because it lies beyond our present 
experience j but we can know its relation to the quality of mind 
out of which it will emerge, since that is the same as the relation 
with which we are already familiar in the emergence of life out 
of matter and mind out of life. 

By definition, this quality is deity, and the universe as strain- 
ing toward its production is the infinite God of religion. ^^Deity 
is thus the next higher empirical quality to mind, which the uni- 
verse is engaged in bringing to birth. That the universe is preg- 
nant with such a quality we are speculatively assured. What that 
quality is we cannot know, for we can neither enjoy nor still less 
contemplate it. Our human altars still are raised to the unknown 
God. If we could know what deity is, how it feels to be divine, we 
should first have to become as gods. What we know of it is but 
its relation to the other empirical qualities which precede it in 
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Inasmuch as we are incapable of knowing any particular 
beings which exist on this higher level, or even whether there are 
such, God for us must be simply the whole universe as pregnant 
with this higher quality. Since there is nothing outside of God, the 
entire hierarchy of lower levels making up his body, he is imma- 
nent in the cosmos j since his distinctive quality of deity looms 
beyond all actually existing levels, in that quality he transcends 
the world. He is different in kind from mind, just as mind is dif- 
ferent in kind from life; yet because his deity emerges from mind 
and is felt by mind to be greater than itself, we can only represent 
it to ourselves as a higher or more perfect mind.^^ 

So much can be established, Alexander maintains, merely by the 
aid of metaphysical analysis and generalization. It would be in- 
appropriate, however, to call the being thus described by the 
name “God” unless that being prove to be identical with the object 
of man’s religious sentiment and emotion. But precisely this, he 
holds, can be shown. What is distinctive of our religious sentiment 
is that it consists in a “^‘feeling of our going out toward something 
not ourselves and greater and higher than ourselves, with which 
we are in communion.”^® It is our response to something real in 
the universe which we cannot know but with which we have the 
acquaintance of an assured faith. More explicitly, four essential 
features of God are required by the religious emotion; he must 
be greater than man, in some sense universal or all-inclusive, dif- 
ferent in quality from man, and, finally, responsive to man’s out- 
reach toward him. Now, the God above described answers to all 
these demands and is thus proved to be the object with which the 
religious man in fact communes.^® Thus the deduction from a 
cosmology of emergent evolution coincides with an analysis of 
the religious consciousness. 

The major contrast between a God fitted into a theory of emer- 

^ Sface^ Time, and Deity, Vol. II, pp. 345 flF. This and the following’ quotations 
from the same book are reprinted by permission of the publishers, the Macmillan 
Co. 

^Ibid., pp. 352 t, 361 f. 

^ Ibid „ p. 373. 

Ibid,, pp. 382-388. 
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gent evolution and the God of traditional theology appears in 
Alexander’s discussion of the question in what sense God may be 
regarded as Creator. According to orthodox Christian doctrine, man 
and the entire physical world are God’s creation. This belief is, 
of course, impossible from the standpoint of emergent evolution. 
As the whole spatio-temporal process, God is in a sense creative j 
“because Time is the moving principle that brings out that constant 
redistribution in the matrix which is equivalent to the birth of 
finite forms. Even then it is, properly speaking, Space-Time itself 
which is the creator and not God. ... It is only when we look 
back and identify God’s body with its previous stages and ultimately 
with Space-Time itself that we can speak of him as a creator.” But 
deity, which looms ahead of mind on the next level and is felt 
to be greater — deity as the distinctive quality which God is strug- 
gling to realize — is not in any sense creator, but is created. It is 
a product of the cosmic process, not a power. “Deity owes its being 
to the pre-existing finites with their empirical qualities, and is their 
outcome. God, then, like all things in the universe — for Space-Time 
itself is not in the universe, whereas God, since his deity is a part 
of the universe, is in it — ^is in the strictest sense not a creator but 
a creature.”^'* And if there are any existing beings who actually 
enjoy what to us is the quality of deity, before them must shimmer 
a still different and higher quality which would be deity to their 
feeling; God, for them, would be the universe as straining toward 
that remoter and to us men doubly unknown quality. Thus both 
deity and God are relative to whatever level in the infinite creative 
process we who speak of them chance to occupy. 

A. N. Whitehead 

Whitehead’s philosophy of religion is also an integral aspect of 
a comprehensive philosophical system, but his system almost defies 
brief summarization. This is mainly because he discards, as mistaken, 
several assumptions which have dominated philosophical thought 

voi. II, pp. 397 f. 
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of all schools in the West since its very beginning, and as a result 
adopts a radically novel set of basic concepts expressed in a new 
and technical terminology. The bearing of his philosophy on the 
central problems of religion is worked out chiefly in his Process 
and Reality and Religion in the Making. The former of these is 
one of the most difiicult philosophical books ever written, and the 
latter cannot be adequately understood without the aid of the 
former. 

The most fundamental assumption of previous thought which 
Whitehead abandons as unsuited to a sound metaphysical theory 
is the assumption that the universe can be analyzed in terms of 
enduring entities endowed with certain essential (and hence per- 
manent) attributes, imdergoing qualitative change, and changing 
also in their quantitative interrelationships. This conviction had 
been formally expressed in Aristotle’s doctrine of substance, which, 
together with his categories of quantity, quality, and relation, inter- 
preted in the light of the idea of substance, had entered into the 
pervasive texture of subsequent European philosophy and science. 
Pluralists like Aristotle himself believed that the universe was 
composed of many different substances, occupying various levels 
of perfection, while monists like Spinoza were convinced that there 
could be only one substance, but all alike accepted the idea of 
substance as essentially true to the nature of things. 

Whitehead finds that this notion falsifies both the radical dyna- 
mism and the complete interrelativity of the entities which together 
constitute the universe. He replaces it by the conception of “actual 
occasion,” which may be thought of in general as a single occur- 
rence or throb of achievement in the career of any substance. The 
real constituents of the universe are actual occasions, and what 
previous philosophy had called a “substance” becomes for him 
a “historic route of actual occasions, in which some defining char- 
acteristic is inherited by each occasion from its predecessors.”^® But 
an actual occasion is not something that “exists,” in the sense in 
which we say that a substance easts 5 it is, rather, a process of 


^Process Reality ^ p. 301. 
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dynamic self-achievement (a ^^concrescence,^^ in Whitehead’s 
terms), and when the achievement is complete it perishes. All the 
other actual occasions, however, which make up its world enter 
into its nature, and through its death it wins “objective immortal- 
ity” — ^that is, It becomes a factor in the concrescence of subsequent 
occasions. 

These statements, while necessary for purposes of Introduction 
to Whitehead’s thought, are almost unintelligible apart from some 
concrete illustration. To find an appropriate illustration we must 
turn to human experience, for Whitehead believes that human ex- 
perience is the example upon which to found the generalized 
description required for metaphysics.^® Furthermore, we should 
take it from the field of aesthetic enjoyment, for all the considera- 
tions which are essential for metaphysical understanding are most 
clearly and fully exhibited in aesthetic experience.^*^ Consider now 
the momentary thrill of a man absorbed in the contemplation of 
a gorgeous sunset. In this experience the entire world Impinges 
upon him and everything in it contributes in some slight way 
to his feeling. But a part of the world enters into it more inten- 
sively, namely, those features of the sunset to which his selective 
attention is directed. These features, especially, which prior to 
his throb of enjoyment constituted a group of separate entities, 
now become woven together Into a unity In the form of his aesthetic 
feeling. This feeling is continuous with the causal factors which 
have issued in it, and yet in its individual and distinctive character 
it is new, something which has never happened before and can 
never be exactly repeated again. The breadth and intensity of the 
feeling are determined by the variety of balanced contrasts, pro- 
vided by its original material, which it is able to realize together 
in ordered harmony. The definiteness of the experience — ^the fact 
that in It are discriminated specific colors, shapes, and patterns 
of relationship — ^is accounted for by the “ingression” into it of a 

Ibid,, p. 172. 

actual fact is a fact of esthetic experience.’* Religion m the Making, 

p. 1 15. 
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selection from the realm of “eternal objects,” which correspond 
in Whitehead^s philosophy to the Platonic realm of ideas or forms. 
These are essentially changeless, and are necessary to give determi- 
nate character to the actual occasions which compose the reality of 
the world. Once achieved, this pulse of feeling perishes, but it 
enters as a contributing factor into all the subsequent actual occa- 
sions whose world includes it. Its contribution is most emphatic, 
of course, in the actual occasions which constitute the later life of 
what we call the same person. 

Now, Whitehead holds that everything that happens in the uni- 
verse is composed of actual occasions, to be understood in the light 
of the features just elucidated. Each is a process of self-realization, 
whose inner nature is a throb of feeling. To be sure, the feelings 
which gain determinate satisfaction in the lower organisms — ^still 
more those realized in the world of inorganic events — differ greatly 
in degree from those which become actual in the life of a self- 
conscious personality. Especially are they lacking in freedom and 
originality, and also in consciousness, which appears to depend on 
a high endowment of these qualities. But still they are feelings j 
otherwise the emergence of feeling in the higher forms of experi- 
ence would not be rationally explicable, and certain obscure obser- 
vations that we can make would be falsified — observations of causal 
forces in our bodies which gain the sort of unity indicated in each 
moment of our affective experience.^® We are directly aware, 
Whitehead believes, of lower organic feelings as constituent ele- 
ments of the higher feelings whose sequence forms the historic route 
of our conscious life. 

Where and how does religion come into this daring cosmology? 
Well, let us ask what formative elements are required to explain 
the constant features of the temporal world composed of the totality 
of actual occasions. One such formative element has already been 
explicitly mentioned, namely, the realm of eternal objects. These 
are not actual, like the occasions into which they ingress, but are 
“pure potentials” 5 that is, each is a definite character which imposes 
its determinateness on every occasion into which it enters. This 
^ Process and Reality ^ p, 268. 
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realm must be postulated, since otherwise the actual occasions and 
the data which are united in them would be incapable of analysis 
into definite qualities and relations. All would be vagueness and 
a vast, indiscriminate blur. Another such element is the pervasive 
creativity which reveals itself in the dynamic nature of the world. 
This is that “whereby the actual world has its character of temporal 
passage to novelty.” Without this element the cosmic process would 
end in universal death 5 the concrete actuality of the world would 
be lost, and nothing remain but the frozen, impotent abstraction of 
eternal objects. Indeed, even this would not be left, for, according 
to Whitehead, these objects have no reality apart from the actual 
entities whose character they determine. 

But a third formative element is required. The creative advance 
does not take place just anyhow, the eternal objects which ingress 
into this or that actual occasion doing so merely by chance. Were 
such the case, actuality, though definite in each of its qualities, 
would still be a chaos, not a cosmos.^® It would lack order and prog- 
ress. Order exists in virtue of the circumstance that in each con- 
crescence of an actual occasion there is a selection from among the 
eternal objects which are relevant to the prehension of the data that 
attain unity in that concrescence. Many eternal objects might in- 
gress into any prehension which in fact are excluded. Thus the data 
can fall into an ordered pattern. Now such selection indicates that 
an evaluation has taken place, certain determinate forms — ^those 
which are capable of mutual harmonization in the data — ^being pre- 
ferred to others. This accounts for the order in the world. Progress 
exists through the fact that wherever possible a higher type of order 
supervenes upon lower types — ^higher in the sense that a greater 
complexity of balanced contrasts is woven into an aesthetic unity in 
the emergence of the new occasion. In virtue of this greater com- 
plexity, there is achieved increased depth and richness in the feeling 
which is the inner essence of such an occasion. Thus in the cosmic 
process organic order supervenes upon inorganic, and the order of 
conscious experience upon nonconscious organic patterns. We must, 
then, postulate a reality in the universe which envisages the entire 

“ Strictly speaking, under these conditions no actuality could arise at all. Cf. 
Religion in the Making, p. 103 f. 
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realm of eternal objects, grading them in value with respect to 
their relevance to each actual occasion as it arises. The selection of 
eternal objects which takes place in the emergence of any occasion, 
and discloses its initial aim, is its prehension of this reality. Now, 
the reality which in this way enters into the concrescence of every 
occasion, in addition to all the other realities which attain a new 
unity in it, is God. God is the principle of ordered value in the 
universe, the lure for feeling in each emergent occasion, the eternal 
guide of desire.^® 

Man’s religious experience, according to Whitehead, confirms 
this conclusion. At its heart is an insight into the reality of a moral 
order in the universe, an eternal principle of right, which enters 
into every experience as an authoritative standard of value. And 
such a principle the above analysis has established. But this is only 
one of two aspects of God’s nature. Whitehead calls it the “primor- 
dial nature of God.” Beyond it lies his “consequent nature.” To 
understand what is meant here, we must remember that every oc- 
casion, as it perishes, hands on its achieved feeling as an objective 
datum to enter into the concrescence of subsequent occasions. Now, 
since God is an enduring actuality, at every moment of his self- 
realization he must prehend and preserve, as far as possible, the 
feelings of all preceding occasions, weaving them into an inclusive 
and ever-growing harmony of intense feeling. This is God as the 
final cause of everything that happens in the world — ^as the conse- 
quent reality in which all that is of stable value in it is absorbed 
and united with the contribution of every other occasion. This aspect 
of the divine nature is attested in our religious experience of God’s 
eternal love for the world — of his tender care that nothing in it be 
lost but that so far as may be its every achieved value be saved.^^ 

Henri Bergson 

Henri Bergson, like Hocking, is a mystic, but his mysticism is of 
another kind and is differently defended. His religious thought 
marks the culmination of a distinctive philosophy gradually elabo- 

^ Process and. Reality^ pp. 521 jE. Religion in the Making^ pp. 88-99. 

^ Process and Reality y pp. 523-533. 
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rated over a period of more than forty years. The important earlier 
books are: Time and> Tree Will (1888), M.Mter und Memofy 
(1896)5 Introduction to Metaphysics (1904)5 and Creative Evolu- 
tion (1907); while the essentials of his philosophy of religion are 
presented in The Tvoo Sources of Morality and Religion^ which 
appeared first in 1932. 

The key to an adequate understanding of the ultimate nature of 
the universe, according to Bergson, is found neither in mind nor 
in the physical world of matter, but in the phenomenon of life, 
which in his view is the true reality underlying both. And what is 
lifer We often think of it as simply the totality of the various 
species which make up the organic world, but that in his eyes is a 
radical mistake. Life is really a tremendous surge, or creative im- 
petus, which manifests itself in all the living species but is not 
limited to them 5 it is a continual process of creation of novel forms 
and is the ultimate source of all reality in the world. In its essential 
nature it is a single unceasing movement, a universal vital force or 
elan vital, but it divides into various tendencies which exhibit dif- 
ferent directions and rates of change. In this circumstance Bergson 
finds the explanation of the diversified phenomena for which philos- 
ophy seeks to account, including the phenomena of religion. In the 
case of each of the more important divisions undergone by the crea- 
tive push, one of the tendencies into which it fell asunder has in 
general preserved the essence of the impetus itself while the other 
has abandoned the urge to novelty. It has surrendered that urge in 
the interest of achieving stability and order in the products which 
the creative process had accumulated at the time the cleavage took 
place. A few illustrations will clarify the meaning of these doctrines 
and also prepare the way for an appreciation of Bergson’s philos- 
ophy of religion. 

This philosopher’s theory of matter and its relation to life is dif- 
ficult and obscure, but in some of his treatments of the problem that 
relation appears to constitute the primary and most pervasive in- 
stance of the principle just mentioned.^ Matter arises from a re- 
laxation of the creative effort, a de-tension of the concentrated 

^ See Creatwe Evolution^ Chap, III. 
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tension which is at the heart of all vital change. So far as life allows 
itself this relaxation, it falls backward and outward from that part 
of itself which preserves the full force of the original impetus, just 
as the spent and dying embers of a rocket fall out and away from 
the flaming center which shoots onward. Thus arises matter, inert 
and extended in space. It is that segment of life which has most 
completely forfeited the creative momentum pertaining to lifers 
essence and has instead taken on the stable geometrical order of a 
spatial world. As such, it presents itself in part as a vast dead weight, 
resisting the forward thrust of the living movement which still 
carries on, in part as a system of mechanical means which can be 
used by life to help it in meeting its practical needs. 

As a resistance to further vital creation, matter compels the surge 
of life which remains to divide again, in a fashion analogous to the 
division from which the distinction between life and matter arose. 
As a result of this second cleavage, the vital force splits into the 
two main halves of the organic world, the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. Again, one of these halves forsakes to a large extent the 
vigor of creative novelty, choosing instead the somnolent security 
of being rooted to particular spatial loci in physical matter. This is 
the vegetable realm. It is more than matter, and yet, to a consider- 
able degree, it succumbs to the limitations and dependences of the 
physical order, thus purchasing stability at the cost of a dull torpor 
exclusive, in the main, of novelty. The other half, that of the 
animal world, preserves the essence of the original creative urge, 
expressing it in the form of free locomotion and a higher capacity 
for continued growth. 

The third main cleavage arises within the animal world, and it 
reveals itself in the two tendencies which, after long and slow de- 
velopment, are most fully apparent in the insects and in man re- 
spectively. The former, again, surrenders something of the creative 
momentum of life in favor of ordered security, while preserving 
the characteristic advantage of the animal as compared with the 
vegetable organism. It does this by producing organisms with a 
system of complex but relatively fixed instincts, through which they 
are adapted to satisfy the fundamental needs of their species under 
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the conditions ordinarily present in their environment. Its distinc- 
tive characteristics are exhibited most clearly in the routinated social 
life of the anthill or the beehive. The persisting urge toward 
novelty apparent in the vertebrates displays itself most clearly in 
the evolutionary development culminating in man, who, with his 
free conscious intelligence, marks the apex of the creative advance 
so far accomplished in the universe. Such intelligence consists, in 
the main, of a high capacity to use physical matter and the lower 
forms of life to serve man’s practical ends, but it contains a fringe 
of intuitive Instinct through which further creative progress be- 
yond the limitations of the intellect is possible. It is thus in man 
that the highest powers of life are at present revealed, and in Crea- 
tive Evolution Bergson summarizes his whole philosophy In a pas- 
sage glowing with optimism as to the future possibilities of human- 
ity. “Life as a whole, from the initial impulsion that thrusts it into 
the world, appears as a wave which rises, and which is opposed by 
the descending movement of matter. On the greater part of its sur- 
face, at different heights, the current is converted by matter into a 
vortex. At one point alone it passes freely, dragging with It the ob- 
stacle which will weigh on Its progress but will not stop it. At that 
point is humanity: it is our privileged situation.”^® 

Now, although The Two Sources of Morality and Religion was 
published twenty-five years later than the volume from which the 
above summary has In general been drawn, the theory taught in the 
recent book must be understood in close connection with the doc- 
trines of the earlier one, and as a further development of the 
same basic principles. In the life of mankind, too, there appears the 
same difference between forms subordinating the effort at creative 
advance in favor of a stable, self-maintaining equilibrium preserv- 
ing the achievements of previous creation, and forms which express, 
at the human level of conscious invention, the original surge of the 
vital force which is the very substance of reality. The former is 
exhibited in the various social groups, such as the family, the state, 
etc,, w^hose institutional habits express the enduring order in which 

^Creative Evolution (Mitchell translation), p, 269. Quoted by permission of 
the publishers, Henry Holt and Company. 
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the culture of the past is preserved and transmitted. They do not 
lack the capacity of growth which is characteristic of man, but their 
essential function is to conserve, not to create 5 their members are 
compelled to conform to the established rules necessary for group 
survival. The latter is exhibited in the few individual geniuses of 
each generation who in science, art, or morals, seize by intuitive 
insight some novel idea which, once exemplified and promulgated, 
gradually draws the rest of their society up to a new level and 
organizes it around a new principle of value.^^ Such creative achieve- 
ments in the fields of science or art are less significant, however, 
than those in morals and religion, for it is in the latter that we find 
the clue to the essential nature of cosmic progress at the level of 
humanity. 

Mankind naturally falls, according to Bergson, into the social 
groupings which, to an external survey, divide it into many exclu- 
sive commimities. Each man finds himself a member of a particular 
family and a particular political organization. In this circumstance 
lies one of the two sources of morality and religion. Morality, for 
most people most of the time, consists of those rules of conduct 
which are demanded in the interest of the preservation and well- 
being of the community, involving the subordination of personal 
desires to community needs. Our sense of obligation is for the most 
part just our inward feeling of the pressure of the community and 
its requirements upon our individual lives.^® Similarly, institu- 
tional religion, with its myths about divine beings, functions essen- 
tially as an irrational but needed check upon a fundamental abuse 
to which man^s distinctive endowment of intelligence is prone. 
Conscious reflection, which ought to further social unity, may be 
used instead to show the individual how to evade his social obliga- 
tions with impunity and live for his selfish interests alone. This 
tendency, if not checked, would lead to the disintegration of society. 
But the mythical pictures of the gods, representing them as super- 
natural guardians of the social order, dispensing invisible rewards 
and pimishments, supply the needed encouragement to social duty 

“ The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, pp. i8-z7, 33-39. 

Ibid., pp. I ff. 
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and restraint upon selfishness. And they do so in the conceptual 
forms native and familiar to intelligence itself.^® 

But both morality and religion are creative as well as conserva- 
tive. Were the latter their sole aspect, any fimdamental human 
progress would be impossible. Love and joy of such a kind as can 
be fostered in any limited social community are themselves limited 
in scope and thus poisoned by their opposites. We love our own 
against those that stand outside, and an expansion of the natural 
love fostered in this context can at best issue in a lukewarm recogni- 
tion of the rights of human beings elsewhere in the world, with no 
transforming glow of enthusiasm. The soul remains closed; it does 
not become a truly open soul. Were there no way of breaking at a 
bound beyond these limitations, mankind would be condemned to 
lie caught forever in the vortex of the jealousies and hates caused 
by its division into antagonistic social groups. War, and competitive 
rivalry in all its other forms, would be inevitable. This problem is 
solved by the prophetic mystics in the history of religion. They are 
the men who from time to time gain intuitive unity with the crea- 
tive force which is the source of all reality and all novelty in the 
universe — God, in the language of religion. This experience enables 
them to transcend the narrow bounds otherwise unavoidable for 
human life; a wide-open soul is henceforth theirs, and an incom- 
parable joy in creation. One with God, who is all love, they attain 
and exemplify before others a truly universal love — 2 . love which 
embraces all mankind wdth a creative zest and moving appeal. 
Going beyond humanity to God, they have found that which alone 
is capable of luring humanity onward toward the unity which is 
required for continued progress. And their mere appearance spreads 
a music and fragrance that win an imitative response in other 
men and slowly permeate subsequent history. They make it im- 
possible that the human race should ever thereafter remain content 
with society organized on the basis of clan morality — on the princi- 
ple of the closed soul. To the moral obligation reflected in social 
pressure they add the obligation of aspiration — ^aspiration on the 
part of others toward the new level of life which they exemplify — 

“JA/V., pp. 106-116. 
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and this aspiration progressively remolds social habit into conform- 
ity with its ideal. To the religion expressed in worship of guardian 
deities of the established social order they add the religion of crea- 
tive oneness with the principle of all life, issuing in a surge of 
unbounded love and an emotion of perfect joy, with the possibility 
of unlimited future progress in love and in the energy of creation 
which it brings.^’’ 


The New Supernaturalism 

Besides these influential but more or less heterodox^® individual 
philosophies, the present-day student of religious philosophy is 
aware of certain very recent trends which mark a vigorous reaction 
against the dominant emphases of modernism and humanism, but 
which have not yet proved sufScient strength or exhibited suiEcient 
coherence to justify exposition on the scale which has been adopted 
with the seven major types discussed in the preceding chapters. In 
treating them it will be well to limit ourselves to a brief characteri- 
zation of four trends of this sort. All of them find a fundamental 
inadequacy in humanistic assumptions, but they differ radically from 
each other. 

The novel trend most popular in Protestant theological circles 
may be described as a “new supernaturalism.” Its distinctive feature 
is a surrender of the confidence in man — of his experience as a stand- 
ard of truth and his ideals as an adequate measure of goodness — ^that 
is characteristic of both modernist and humanist thought} we are 
asked to turn religious attention once more toward a supernatural 
deity and to rehabilitate this conception in the light of contemporary 
philosophy and present-day religious needs. It obviously reflects the 
general postwar collapse of faith in human progress and in the 
power of man to achieve a high destiny by his own resources. 

Some of those who are contributing toward this theological de- 
velopment do so by making systematic use of the aids provided by 
recent philosophical speculation, notably among the idealist schools. 

^ Ibid., pp. 198-204, 209, 218-223, 243-246. 

® In the sense that they do not belong* to any widespread school of thought. 
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They emphasize the limitations of scientific method and its incom- 
petence to deal with all aspects of our universe, and they insist on 
the fundamental importance for religious interpretation of those 
experiences in which we immediately feel the impact of a power 
beyond ourselves, supporting our higher impulses but not localized 
in any specific natural or social object. Such experiences, in their 
judgment, attest the reality of a being who does not belong to the 
natural order of events and who therefore must be regarded as 
supernatural. By philosophical argument they endeavor to justify 
these general conclusions and to clarify their detailed significance. 

The most vigorous and challenging form of this trend in con- 
temporary theological thought is that usually referred to as the 
^^Theology of Crisis,” whose recognized leader is the Swiss theolo- 
gian Karl Barth. This form of the new supernaturalism eschews 
the help of human philosophy. In his doctrine of God Barth de- 
fends an uncompromising transcendentalism, more extreme than 
that of Neo-Platonism or Augustine. God is Supreme Sovereign of 
the world, who speaks to man in his Word (the Bible) but who is 
entirely separated from and discontinuous with human thought and 
experience. We can respond to the Word, and our lives thereby 
become changed, but we cannot by human thought explain God. 
All the attempts to do so in the various theologies of the past are, 
in his view, inadequate, and even presumptuous in their assumption 
that the Infinite God can be known by manj the best attempts to 
describe him today will inevitably betray their futility by the logical 
contradictions and paradoxes which in the nature of the case they 
will reveal. When God comes to man he breaks in upon the course 
of temporal experience from another realm, that of eternal being, 
which is entirely inconstruable in experiential terms. This irrup- 
tion transforms the subsequent course of history, but it has no his- 
torical causes and human philosophy is impotent in its presence. 

What is the task of theology under these presuppositions? It 
clearly cannot be a very ambitious one. Barth states it in language 
which is traditionally Protestant; theology is the “service of the 
Word of God”^ that is, its task is to clarify by means of human 
thought and speech the revelation which God has given in the 
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Bible. But in two fundamental respects — not to speak of minor 
ones — ^Barth’s meaning differs from that of Protestant orthodoxy 
when it uses such phrases. For one thing, Barth entirely rejects 
natural theology as a supplement to the direct appeal of divine rev- 
elation. This rejection is, of course, required by his unqualified 
denial of competence to human reason. Hence theology includes 
no rational or historical argument aiming to establish the claim of 
the Bible to be a revelation from God. In fact, unless and until God 
speaks in its pages to some particular human soul, and is recognized 
as doing so, it is no revelation, strictly speaking, but only the pos- 
sibility of one. Thus, as soon as the Bible is mentioned in theology 
at all, it appears as the authoritative Word of God, obediently 
accepted as such, whose message is to be humbly and reverently 
elucidated in terms of modes of speech adapted to present human 
need. For another thing, the same unbridgeable gulf between the 
transcendent reality of God and the essential incapacity of human 
thought about God introduces an important element of humble 
skepticism or reverent relativism into Barth’s theology. Kantian 
agnosticism and modernistic tentativeness leave their mark on his 
system at this point. Theology, being a human product, can claim 
no finality for its doctrines. It has erred in the past, and is always 
liable to err. Its task is never finished. The standard to which it 
always appeals in its interpretative work is, of course, none other 
than the living, compelling Word of God itself j and since the 
latter stands in mysterious discontinuity with all human reflections 
about it, it may at any moment require the responsive theologian to 
restate any previous interpretation that has been proposed. The 
outcome of theological effort is thus always tentative and always 
incomplete} it must recognize its limitations and not in any sense 
attempt to think of itself as a branch of science. God cannot be 
made an object of human knowledge. For these reasons, the method 
of theology can be neither that of systematic demonstration nor 
that of experiential description. It is, in a brief phrase, that of 
obedient, responsive interpretation. 

The fixed reality in the Bible, without which it coxild not disclose 
itself as the Word of God, is, according to Barth, Christ. There is 
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no cogent argument for his divinity^ indeed, there were those who 
came into his direct presence without awareness that the Infinite 
God was in him. But those to whom he speaks a divine message 
need no other evidence. In his redeeming grace they have found 
God, and that is enough to show them where in history and in 
literature the Word of God is uniquely disclosed. 

It will be evident from this short summary that Barthianism is 
ordinarily capable of becoming persuasive only to those whose re- 
ligious background is that of Protestant Christianity. To thinkers 
whose objections to it arise from the fact that their historical orienta- 
tion in religion is non-Christian, so that, except for unusual cases, 
the Bible and Christ fail to awaken in them the distinctive recogni- 
tion that here is the divine Word, it has no answer. No common 
platform for discussion then exists. 

The New Skepticism 

The new supernaturalists attack the humanistic trend from the 
conviction that it is too radical — ^that it fails to explain certain fea- 
tures of man’s experience which point toward the reality of the 
supernatural. It may, however, be attacked from the opposite direc- 
tion, as being too conservative. And there is in fact at the present 
time a trend in Western thought — ^more in the form of literature 
than in that of systematic philosophy — ^which may appropriately be 
regarded as having precisely this significance for religious thought. 
It is best characterized as the ^^new skepticism,” and its most out- 
spoken representatives are such novelists as Aldous Huxley^^ and 
Ernest Hemingway. The clearest philosophical presentation of this 
attack is probably to be found in the essays of Joseph Wood Krutch, 
especially those published under the title The Modern Temfer?^ 

The essence of humanism, on its constructive side, lies in the 
contention that there are certain human values which are not only 

^ In his earlier works. Those recently published appear to reflect a considerably 
changed viewpoint. 

^ See also his Experience and, Art^ especially Chaps. IV, V, and VII. 
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self-justifying, in the sense that they satisfy widespread and per- 
sistent needs, but are also self-enhancing, in the sense that their 
worth grows in the light of expanding human experience and be- 
comes clearer and more secure as a result of every attempted 
criticism. Religion, as humanists conceive it, is open-souled devotion 
to these high and stable types of good, and they believe that when 
it is so conceived it has gained an impregnable foundation in human 
experience. It has lost its traditional superstitions, but has won 
relevance to that which is most basic in modem life and thought. 

This belief is precisely what the new skeptics question, and if 
their major contentions are sound its supports quite disappear. They 
fail to see any human values whatever which can maintain their 
worth in the face of intelligent criticism, and certainly those which 
humanists have emphasized are in their judgment clearly incapable 
of holding any such exalted position as has by many thinkers been 
accorded them. Devotion to these values, they are convinced, can 
only be exercised by people who fail to think through to the bitter 
end the assumptions involved. 

Mr. Krutch expresses this challenge by insisting that there is a 
basic disharmony between the entire enterprise of humanism and 
the preservation of those natural and social conditions which are 
essential to the continuance of human life. Humanism, in any 
legitimate and distinctive sense, he contends, is the pursuit of values 
which shall have meaning for the individual consciousness of men 
and women j realization of goods that are not immediately good to 
some particular individuals would surely be too futile and unin- 
telligent an affair to be dignified by this name. But emphasis on 
these goods is inconsistent, he feels, with wholehearted acceptance 
of the behavior which is necessary for group survival and group 
stability. Especially does it prove so if we attempt to guide our 
quest by exact knowledge about these goods. ‘Thus we have to 
make our choice — either surrender distinctively human values and 
live as the lower animals do, each individual sacrificing himself for 
his species} or else pursue the goods that man in his individual 
capacity is capable of enjoying, at the cost of failure to preserve 
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the social foundations without which he could not long continue 
to exist. 

For this fundamental disharmony Mr. Krutch offers two main 
lines of argument. He contends, on the one hand, that any civiliza- 
tion can be preserved only if the vast majority of its people regu- 
larly subordinate their individual interests to those of the social 
groups to which they belong. They must use whatever capacities 
they possess in w^ays that further the life of their family, their local 
community, and their national state, rather than in ways that bring 
enhanced value to their own personal lives. Now, this not only 
means that they must conform to established group mores in such 
matters as sexual conduct and the practice of diligence in their 
daily callings it means that they must eschew the pursuit of philos- 
ophy, science, art, and the other cultural enterprises that appeal to 
civilized individuals. This is not merely because concentration on 
these interests by a considerable fraction of the population would 
leave vital needs insufficiently provided for 5 it is because such ac- 
tivities are irreconcilable with a dominant concern for community 
growth and well-being. The artist is essentially an individualist, 
adopting whatever style happens to suit him without any regard 
to its probable social effects. The philosopher and the scientist 
cultivate pure, impartial intelligence, free from bigotry and prej- 
udice, while the kind of intelligence which makes for the survival 
and strength of a society is shown in the very partial and egotistic 
sort of thinking by which its leaders justify their chosen ends and 
scheme successfully for their realization. Civilizations die of dis- 
passionate reason and fair play just as truly as they die of de- 
bauchery.®^ The outcome of this line of argument is that the values 
cherished by the humanist can at most be enjoyed only by a 
scattered few 5 once an effective interest in them becomes wide- 
spread, as it tends to do with advancing civilization and as humanists 
with their democratic enthusiasm wish it to do, then the underlying 
supports of social stability are removed 5 the race that has thus 
tempted fate meets its doom and its place is taken by •a simple- 
minded people that has not yet learned the distinctive possibilities 
“ The Modem Temper, Chap. II, Sec. III. 
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that being human brings. We can live as animals or we can pursue 
human values and quickly perish, there is no third alternative.^^ 

The other line of argument deals specifically with the types of 
value to which humanists have appealed, in their endeavor to locate 
goods that are intelligently self-justifying j it endeavors to show in 
each case that they are far from being so. 

Love and true knowledge have probably been more emphasized 
by humanist authors in this connection than any other values, but 
Mr, Krutch maintains that the attempt to order life on the sup- 
position that these are valid ultimate ends is self-defeating, espe- 
cially if the two be pursued together. For true knowledge about 
love (or any other exalted value) tends in the nature of the case 
to destroy the worth of that emotion 3 under the scrutiny of objec- 
tive, dispassionate analysis it forfeits all dignity, not to say grandeur, 
and becomes a very trivial or even ridiculous thing. This is partly 
because the attitude of calm detachment, essential to clear knowl- 
edge of anything, is Incompatible with the attitude of enthusiastic 
attachment, which is necessary to the conviction that any object has 
worth and dignity. Thus true knowledge is Irreconcilable with a 
feeling of the worth-whileness of anything, even of true knowledge 
itself. It is partly because accurate knowledge of human emotions, 
especially, perhaps, the emotion of love, has to be stated in terms of 
objective analysis and of the physiological conditions present when- 
ever love is expressed. The lover must be described as suffering 
from a fixation 3 and when he holds his sweetheart’s hand the two 
must be portrayed, from the physiological standpoint, as “quietly 
sweating, palm to palm.”®® Now, since these terms of scientific 
analysis have no appealing emotional associations, the reduction of 
love to such categories, which is necessary to exact knowledge 
about it, destroys its exalted value and emotional grandeur. It is 
debunked — ^transformed into a quite commonplace, if not silly 
performance. In brief, to make a religion out of love one must 
believe with all his heart that this emotion is great and good, but 
true knowledge of love deprives it of all greatness and goodness. 
The same effect of knowledge has been, indeed, exhibited uni- 

Chap. VIII. 

“Quoted by Krutch from Aldous Huxley. 
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versally. Modern science destroyed earlier supernaturalism by 
showing just what it is that man’s life depends uponj when dis- 
passionately and objectively revealed, that hitherto mysterious 
entity lost its divinity and became a natural order of causes and 
conditions. According to Mr. Krutch, the humanist is blind to the 
fact that accurate knowledge of man himself — especially of his 
desires and emotions — must inevitably have the same outcome. Man 
loses the nobility and dignity ascribed to him by humanist feeling 
when thus understood and is no longer even a fit subject for 
tragedy. At w^orst, his behavior is monstrously farcical 5 at best, it 
is pathetic.^"^ 

As for art, the new skeptic points out that this aspect of culture 
is just as incapable as science or love to serve as a dominant value 
for religion. The most obvious feature of art is its uncompromising 
individualism. The artist takes it for granted that he has a right to 
express whatever seems to him to be significant, and the critic of 
his result no longer assumes the privilege of judging the artist’s 
preferences but only his degree of success in achieving what he set 
out to achieve. Let his ends be what they will 3 only his means may 
be legitimately criticized. But, if we accept this artistic individualism 
and celebrate its characteristic values as humanly significant, we will 
tend to destroy the foundations of social morality. Since any human 
end is in that case to be beyond criticism, there will no longer exist 
any bad men or women, only relatively successful or stupid ones. 
St. Francis and Benvenuto Cellini are equally great artists in the 
career which they pursued, only their adopted style is different. 
Neither should be criticized for his style, and both may be equally 
admired for their success in expressing it.®^ 

Philosophy itself, of course, is an art in the broad sense of the 
term, namely, the sense in which art includes anything created by 
man that inevitably therefore reflects some type of order congenial 
to the human mind. Every philosophy does this, for even if the 
urge to square it with Nature overcomes the pull of personal desire 
and preference, the structure which is ^Tound” in Nature is still 

The Modern Temfer, Chaps, III, IV, V. 

^ Ibid,, Chap. Vr. 
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the structure determined by human logic. A long-influential philoso- 
phy is simply one which succeeds both in ejqjressing, in its chosen 
order, some fundamental need of man, and, also in attaining a 
large measure of harmony with the external world. Now, past 
philosophies radically fail us today, and perhaps the greatest human 
need is for a new and truly great philosophy in this sense. If to 
concentrate religion on the values of art means to make it the 
determined quest for such a philosophy, Mr. Krutch would inter- 
pose no basic objection. But he is still severely skeptical of its 
chances for success. In view of the disintegrating effect, above 
explained, of scientific knowledge upon enthusiasm for any human 
values, such a philosophy would have to insist upon an absolute 
discontinuity between the serious concerns of human life and the 
entire realm of scientific truth. This, however, hardly seems 
possible in any way which could appeal to a substantial number of 
contemporary thinkers. We have committed ourselves to science 
for better or for worse, and any propositions which exhibit com- 
plete disconnection with scientific truth seem to us no more than 
fictions — often pleasing, no doubt, but still fictions and therefore 
incapable of supporting a philosophy seriously claiming relevance 
to the real world. It is theoretically possible that human beings 
might arise who would not be troubled by such a discontinuity 
between knowledge and value, but they would be so different from 
ourselves that their emotions and enthusiasms could hardly be 
regarded as a genuine solution of our difficulties.®® 

The only plausible way out of the dilemma would seem to be 
the (otherwise) imminent destruction of present-day civilization 
and its replacement by a more animal-like existence pursued by 
naiver people who have not yet progressed far enough to be caught 
in our perplexities. But presumably they will in time repeat our 
mistake and meet the same fate. “Ours is a lost cause and there 
is no place for us in the natural universe, but we are not, for all 
that, sorry to be human. We should rather die as men than live 
as animals.”®^ 

“ Ihti.., Chap. VII, Secs. Ill, IV. Experience and. Art, Chap. VII, Secs. Ill, IV. 

The Modem Temper, p. 249. 
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Naturalistic Theism 

The position of the new skeptics is, of course, a very disquieting 
one from the standpoint of all the types of religious philosophy 
with which this book has been mainly occupied. No matter how 
much of traditional supernaturalism be surrendered, in the endeavor 
of progressive thinkers to identify religion with whatever is of clear 
value and immediate significance in the struggling lives of men 
and women, the skeptics are ready with the challenge: ^^Prove to 
us that anything at all is worth while or holds any encouraging 
promise. And the more carefully you attempt to prove, the more 
you will inevitably undermine such meagre measure of worth- 
whileness as seemed to be present in the beginning.’’ The new 
supernaturalists, in general, are reacting not only against humanism, 
but also against modernism — ^at least against those very basic 
tendencies in it which have led toward the view that the universe 
forms a single natural order of events, within which religion finds 
a place because of the distinctive values it discovers in certain types 
of experience and at certain points in recorded history. 

The contemporary trend in reHgious thought usually referred to 
as ^Naturalistic theism” is a reaction against humanism but not 
against modernism. In fact, its outstanding defenders belong in the 
modernist camp, as that has been described in Chapter VIII. The 
movement may be briefly characterized as marking one major way 
in which modernism, while retaining its distinctive emphases, may 
be developed into a comprehensive cosmological system, and thus 
be in a position to defend itself confidently in face of the humanism 
which to so many seems like a more consistent application of 
modernist premises. 

The intellectual foundations of this development are to be found 
in Whitehead, Bergson, and the emergent evolutionists such as 
Samuel Alexander.^^ As will have been noticed from the brief 
summaries of their doctrines given above, these thinkers all agree 

Other emergent evolutionists whose thought strongly aflfects this movement 
are Lloyd Morgan and General Jan C. Smuts. 
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in emphasizing creative process as fundamental in the universe 5 it is 
exhibited not only in man^s quest for distinctively human values, 
but on a broad scale in the natural evolution outside of man. Now, 
the evolutionary process, taken as a whole, cannot become an object 
of religious sentiment, for it brings much into existence that is evil 
and inharmonious, lacking for that reason capacity for stable en- 
durance. But there are certain fundamental aspects of this temporal 
advance, or factors within it, which by virtue of their intrinsic 
nature make for the realization and preservation of order, value, 
and unity. These, too, operate not only in human striving but in the 
animate and inanimate cosmos at large. Such phases of the natural 
creative process can, according to the naturalistic theists, be identi- 
fied and known in this their distinctive character, and they are of 
supreme religious significance. They indicate that aspect of the 
universe which attracts religious feeling, giving it clarified guidance 
and stable support. In fact, from this standpoint, these elements in 
the cosmos, in their interactive wholeness, represent what religious 
thought has always in essence meant by the term ^^God.” Thus the 
theory becomes a ^^naturalistic theism.” It is theistic rather than 
pantheistic, because God is not identified with the entire universe, 
but only with those ultimate features within it which promote order, 
love, and wholeness. It is naturalistic rather than supernaturalistic, 
because the God thus conceived is no transcendent being lying 
mysteriously beyond the realm of facts which human science can 
explain, but is a part of the total natural structure of things, capable 
of being known as such by man — clearly apprehended, that is, in 
his distinctive and supreme role in the cosmic scheme. 

The most prominent exponents of this point of view in circles 
mainly concerned with religious and theological issues are F. R. Ten- 
nant in England and H. N. Wieman in the United States.®^ For 
Wieman, God is that complex of interactions in society and in 
nature at large on which we depend, and to whose essential 

^ See the former’s PAilosof/tical Theology-^ the latter’s Religious Experience and 
Scientific Method^ The Wrestle of Religion with Truths The Issues of Life, Is 
There a God?, tog^ether with his essay in D. C. Macintosh, Religious Realism, Ten- 
nant is more conservative than Wieman; in his case the main historical influence 
is the philosophy and psychology of James Ward. 
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structure we must conform if the maximum possible value is to be 
realized in human experience. What this essential structure is in 
detail we cannot demonstrate in advance, but can only experi- 
mentally discover under the guidance of this general definition. It is 
evident, however, that the maximum value which its reality renders 
possible must be some system of experienceable enjoyments in 
which each enhances and supports all the others and leads thereby 
to new and richer enjoyment.*^® 

The New Nationalism 

Prior to the rise of the religions claiming universal validity it was 
almost always taken for granted that religion is an essentially tribal 
or national affair. It is one expression of the cultural life of a limited 
community, not expecting, or even seeking, the allegiance of those 
who belong to other communities. This conception of religion fel] 
into general disfavor in Europe throughout the long period of 
dominance of that continent by Christianity. To be sure, the Protes- 
tant sects became more or less closely allied with nationalistic 
tendencies in northern and western Europe, but they held firm to 
the traditional conviction that the Christian Bible is the sole guide to 
salvation for all mankind. With the exception of Santayana’s form 
of humanism, in the important place which it gives to piety, all the 
religious philosophies which have above been examined assume 
universality for the true religious faith and its theological inter- 
pretation. 

Today, most notably in Germany among Western peoples, a new 
nationalism in religion is gaining prominence. It is so obviously an 
expression of strong contemporary tendencies, especially in the 
fascist nations, that it may well prove to possess capacity for exten- 
sive growth in the future, and therefore its essential features de- 
serve at least brief consideration. As yet there is no unity among 
the groups which champion this point of view in the Third Reich: 
at one extreme are Ludendorff’s neo-pagans and Bergmann with his 

^ Is There a God?y p. 135 The Wrestle of Religion with Truths pp. i4.fF, 
21 if , The Issttes of Life, pp. 221 f., D. C. Macintosh, Religious Reahsm, p. 162. 
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religious glorification of German vitality^ at the other, Nazi Protes- 
tants who propose to remain Christian but wish to see Christianity 
develop a more distinctively German form than it has taken in 
the past. 

At the present time the most influential organization of this kind 
appears to be the German Faith Movement, whose recognized 
leader is Professor Wilhelm Hauer of Tubingen. Hauer is a former 
Protestant pastor and missionary who gradually became convinced 
that Christianity is essentially alien to the spirit of the German 
people. He has given the movement which he heads a philosophy 
of religion which attempts to justify religious nationalism, so far 
as Germany is concerned, maintaining that it is, on principle, 
superior to Christianity.^^ 

The German Faith Movement is, of course, no attempt at a 
resuscitation of primitive Nordic religion. It reveals the influence 
of all the forces which have shaped Germany’s present religious 
heritage. Behind it lies Lutheran Protestantism with its insistence 
on freedom and the rejection of external authority in religion. It 
stands firmly on the modernist principle that a man’s present 
experience of what is to him religiously significant is the ultimate 
court of appeal in the quest for religious truth. Hauer also recog- 
nizes as clearly as any humanist the inevitable relativity of religious 
experience, and of its philosophical interpretation, to the funda- 
mental character of each religious person or group. In his eyes, 
what these ideas mainly teach is the legitimacy of finding a focus 
of religious enthusiasm and devotion, for those spontaneously led 
so to find it, in the National Socialist Revolution and the promise 
which it carries for all who share in Germanic blood and soil. 

Christianity, according to Hauer, is defective mainly on three 
counts. It is intolerant and dogmatic, insisting on submission to 
its claims and acceptance of its creed by all people, irrespective of 
whether or no their own deepest experience gives support to its dis- 
tinctive ideas and attitudes. It insists on the necessity of mediation 
for human salvation — ^that only through dependence on Church 

" See Germany* s New Religion^ the first half of which consists of an English 
translation of three essays by Hauer. 
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or Bible can man find the highest good that life holds out before 
him. Finally, it is pessimistic about the present world and its values, 
turning to a transcendent God and a blessed afterlife to provide 
compensation for the tragedies and evils man has to face here. 
Professor Hauer insists, instead, that the first principle of religion 
must be tolerance. No religion should claim to be valid for every- 
body. There should obtain the fullest freedom for all to find 
religious truth, and opportunity for its communal expression, in 
whatever ways the profound experiences of each suggest. He admits 
an important and rightful place in Germany for Christianity, since 
through it many men and women find their religious needs satis- 
fied. But he demands from the Christian churches the same toler- 
ance. He insists, likewise, that direct present experience of whatever 
arouses enthusiastic response in the human heart is to be trusted as 
religiously valid. God is living in history today just as in times 
past, and at each great historical epoch he has disclosed himself 
especially in a particular transformation in the life of some par- 
ticular people. There is no reason why he should not be found in 
the present crisis in German culture as much as in any past achieve- 
ment in the life of any other nation, and those whose immediate 
experience tells them that he is there cannot be gainsaid. There 
is a unique German nature, with a unique cultural spirit and a 
imique role to play in the world. Let other nations find their own 
religious truth, and let Germans who so choose be religious in the 
Christian way, but there is a place for those to whom God speaks 
primarily in the great events now happening in the Reich and the 
promise which they carry for all of German blood in the future. 
Such men and women accept tragedy and evil unflinchingly and 
transfigure it for the coming Germany by their own devoted effort, 
and when death comes they face it cheerfully and without illusions. 

‘^’’here is the reality in and through which we can have expe- 
rience of God.^ . . . God meets us in unmediated reality, in the 
moment in which we stand, in the spot where destiny has placed us 
in order that we may master life there. We believe in God’s 
immanence in the world and therefore in his presence in history. 
God has not revealed himself only in the past, certainly not only 
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in a Chosen People in a far-olf land 3 he reveals himself every- 
where in every great event, and especially when nations are molded 
by the achievements of great leaders. We believe that God has laid 
a great task on our nation, and that he has therefore revealed him- 
self specially in its history and will continue to do so. . . . Every 
great epoch in the religious history of the world has a particular 
focus where God reveals himself to men, the point (as it were) at 
which the divine spark is kindled afresh. Once upon a time that 
focus may have been the person of Jesus and the community of 
believers, but for us today it is the nation and German history. . • . 
We want the German people to regard its history and territory 
with religious devotion. Every man should have the sort of sacred 
history that suits his genius, and we desire to injure no man’s 
sanctities 3 but we have a right to call our own history sacred. Thus 
the German Revolution is for us an event born of the nation’s 
primal will, an event in which eternal powers are revealing them- 
selves by the accomplishment of newer and greater things. . . . 
We know of nothing which so challenges our devotion as this divine 
movement. We can see God advancing over German soil, seeking 
his instruments and, in spite of all opposition, molding events 
according to his purpose. That is why German history is our sacred 
history, why Germany is our holy land 3 that is why our holy 
mountains are within the sound of German streams and German 
forests. That is why, when the beacons flare on these, our hills, our 
hearts are drawn up to the eternal spaces whence the light descends 
on the great figures of our nation’s history.”^ 
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Chafter XI 

CONCLUSION 

Thus far no attempt has been made in the present volume to 
engage in a critical discussion of the major questions on which the 
types of religious philosophy examined adopt contrary positions, or 
even to indicate in any systematic way what these questions are. 
Some of them have, of course, occasionally been emphasized, and 
after a fashion clarified, when the later philosophies were ex- 
pounded in their relations with the earlier. Moreover, at the end 
of each chapter a brief formulation has been offered of the main 
disputed assumptions of the type of philosophy there discussed, so 
couched as to facilitate critical comparisons. In a concluding survey 
of the field, which is now appropriate, we may well embark on such 
comparisons directly and come to grips with some of the challenging 
issues which separate these philosophies. In this discussion, as in the 
preceding pages, impartiality will still be the central note. The pur- 
pose will be not to convert the reader to the assumptions that seem 
to the author sound, but to contribute to a clear apprehension of 
the crucial foci of conflict. The important thing is to attain a posi- 
tion from which one may more confidently advance toward his 
own satisfactory solution of the fundamental problems of religious 
thought. Five major problems of this kind will be chosen. They 
are closely interconnected, and any selected starting point is to a 
large degree arbitrary. 

The Competence of Human Intelligence 

One of the most important of these issues will be brought vividly 
before our attention if we return to the Catholic philosophy and 
place ourselves at the point where, according to its argument, natu- 
ral reason is compelled to recognize its essential limitations and to 
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look expectantly for supplementation by a divine revelation. It has 
been proved, if the earlier reasoning is as sound as Catholic 
thinkers believe, that God exists as a personal being, that the human 
soul in its spiritual essence is immortal, and that the ultimate destiny 
toward which its nature points is supernatural, since that destiny 
depends on conditions which man by his own power is unable to 
provide, and requires knowledge which man’s natural reason (here- 
tofore its adequate guide) is impotent to attain. Hence — so the 
conclusion is drawn — his reason needs help in the form of a super- 
natural revelation, and since goodness and love have been shown to 
be attributes of God we may be confident that such a revelation is 
available. All that is needed further, by the use of natural intelli- 
gence, is a clear basis for choice between the various claimants to 
this role. 

Now the crucial consideration which impels this important con- 
clusion is the recognition that human intelligence, unaided by special 
help from God, is limited. Its knowledge is finite, not infinite. And 
this limitation is of two sorts, which it is essential to distinguish. 
On the one hand, since every man begins his individual career 
without any knowledge, and gradually acquires what imderstanding 
of his world he ultimately gains through a temporal process of 
learning, it is evident that at any given time he must be ignorant of 
many things which wider experience might bring within his cog- 
nizance. But since no man lives long enough to make his experience 
quite universal, and since even within his lifetime he does not 
command all the facilities which aid one’s acquisition of knowledge, 
this limitation is never entirely overcome. No one does know all 
that he might know in virtue of his intrinsic capacity to know. This 
corollary of man’s finitude, involving recognition of his temporal 
and instrumental handicaps, is admitted by every serious philosophy. 
According to the Catholic thinkers, however, man’s mind lies imder 
a further and more important limitation also. It is finite not merely 
through lack of time and opportunity to exercise its powers to the 
best advantage, but also in the nature of those powers themselves. 
Since its first objects of knowledge are material things perceived 
through the senses, from which it gradually abstracts the universal 
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essence, its knowledge, during our present life, is never entirely 
freed from matter nor from sensuous imagery. And even in the 
next life, apart from special illumination by God, man^s appre- 
hensions are such as would be appropriate to a dependent creature 
and hence far inferior to the intelligence of the Infinite Source of 
all reality and truth. Thus human knowledge is essentially and not 
merely contingently limited. Its powers of understanding are 
affected by a congenital weakness. Now this kind of finitude is not 
admitted by most other philosophies j hence its assertion pre- 
cipitates an important issue in religious philosophy and gives rise 
to a major problem. 

To the Catholic mind this distinction is important, because if it 
be valid there is at hand a plausible answer to the plea that would 
naturally be made if only the first of these two sorts of finitude 
were recognized. In that case the objection of many thinkers to 
the Catholic argument would take this form: To be sure, the 
knowledge that each of us now possesses as to the nature of our 
true good and how to attain it, is incomplete and may be partially 
mistaken 5 but no knowledge is intrinsically beyond man^s attain- 
ment 5 hence we should increase our understanding of these impor- 
tant matters by all means within our power, rather than look for 
supernatural knowledge by which to make good our defects. If, 
however, human intelligence is inherently defective, this answer 
does not seem sufficient. Should there be the possibility of remedy- 
ing that essential ignorance by a revelation from Infinite Wisdom, 
it appears plausible that in such a direction lies our salvation. 

A major problem challenges consideration at this point, and in 
their answers to it all the other religious philosophies which have 
been examined diverge in one fundamental fashion or another 
from the Catholic position. The problem is this: If human intelli- 
gence is essentially deficient, not simply through lack of time and 
appropriate facilities, then how can we be confident that the pre- 
ceding course of reasoning, by which the existence of a personal 
God who cares for man has been established, is sound? In case, 
on the other hand, we were entirely competent to reach that result 
and may justly regard it as certain, why may we not go ahead in 
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continued exercise o£ the same power of reason, and answer all the 
other questions which are important for our well-being? We need 
more knowledge, no doubt, but is there any ground for questioning 
our ability to attain it, since we have already confidently reached 
such ultimate and basic truths as these? Do you hold that we are 
incapable of attaining more, because of a fundamental incompetence 
in our intelligence? Then is there not a paralyzing doubt thrown 
on the validity of the results already reached? Suppose that, on 
account of this essential incompetence, as you now contend, the 
chance is infinitely small that our own reason would hit upon the 
right method of attaining its supreme good. Is not the chance also 
infinitely small that it was right in the course of argument by 
which it proved the existence of a God able and willing to supple- 
ment our weakness by a supernatural revelation? In short, if the 
human mind is intrinsically competent, then, given time and appro- 
priate experience, it can presumably solve all problems itself and 
needs no revelation from a superhuman mind 5 if it is not intrinsi- 
cally competent, then is it not likely to be mistaken in drawing the 
conclusion that supernatural aid is available? In reaching that con- 
clusion it was making use of particular sense perceptions, which are 
admittedly infected by error, and axioms of causal explanation, 
which in view of the essential finitude of the mind which adopts 
them may, it would seem, also be quite fallible. 

Now, the answer of the Catholic philosophers to this objection is, 
at bottom, that, although the mind^s starting point in sense percep- 
tions is intrinsically defective, the metaphysical axioms by which 
we reason our way from them to the Ultimate Cause and determine 
the latter^s essential attributes are not so — ^they are absolutely true 
and can be clearly apprehended as such. Recognition of the mind^s 
essential weakness is not intended to impugn their certainty, but 
merely to affect the scope of the results which man is able to 
establish by them and the manner in which those results are ren- 
dered concretely intelligible to his mind. Thus we may, beyond 
peradventure of doubt, establish God’s reality and his possession of 
such personal attributes as intelligence, will, goodness — ^and this is 
sufficient for the remaining contentions vital to their position. 
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With this plea in mind, the above problem can be expressed in 
more specific form. Suppose we grant for the sake of argument that 
these causal axioms are entirely sound^ and that we may confidently 
affirm that a God infinite in goodness exists. But can we with 
equal confidence affirm that God^s goodness must be of such a sort 
as to lead him to provide a special revelation for man’s guidance? 
This does not clearly follow from the mere idea that he is in- 
finitely good. Take a situation which is analogous in certain respects. 
The domestic animals are dependent on man, and look up to him 
as a superior and more perfect being. In some sense, from their 
standpoint, he is good. But his goodness does not involve perform- 
ing those acts which are calculated in the end to satisfy their needs j 
he uses them rather as means for the fuller attainment of his own 
ends, and feels entirely justified in so doing. May not the relation 
between God and man be similar — ^man existing, as some of the 
confessions have explained, solely for God’s glory? Moreover, even 
if we reject this analogy as mistaken, and suppose with the Catholic 
philosophers that God’s goodness does include loving regard for 
man’s good, still is it quite clear that this regard must take the 
form of providing supernatural guidance in furthering his salva- 
tion? Is it not possible that God might consider the development of 
self-reliance as the greatest good for man, and therefore purposely 
leave him to his own resources in discovering what is good and how 
to attain it? In short, when we hold that God’s goodness involves 
supplying supernatural aid are we not thereby implicitly assuming 
that we can not only know that he is good, but also know what that 
goodness implies in his detailed relations with his creatures? But 
is not this to make ourselves equal with God in knowledge of the 
good, and if we can tell with such confidence what particular modes 
of conduct must be characteristic of Infinite Goodness, will we not 
just as confidently be able to tell, by the same reasoning, what par- 
ticular modes of conduct are appropriate for attaining such goodness 
as is suited to finite creatures? In this case there would be no need 
of supernatural revelation 5 seeing what God ought to do to take 
care of our salvation, we can see with equal clearness what we ought 

^Whether they are so will be considered below. See pp, 473 ff., 479 ff. 
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to do to take care of it ourselves. On the other hand, if we hold 
consistently to the assertion that man’s intelligence is sufficiently 
defective so that he cannot pilot his own way to ultimate good, 
then should we not draw the conclusion that he certainly cannot 
tell what God’s infinite goodness is like — ^whether, for instance, it 
would be apt to make provision of special help in man’s quest for 
salvation, or not? Should our own goodness be beyond our con- 
fident determination, surely God’s supreme goodness must be be- 
yond it, and we cannot tell with assurance what in detail his 
providence involves. In brief, in the light of these considerations, 
must we not face the alternative? — If man’s reason is competent to 
tell that God’s goodness implies the provision of a supernatural 
revelation, it needs no such revelation, being able to decide equally 
well what man’s own attainment of good requires j if it is incompe- 
tent to point the way to human salvation, it is still more incompe- 
tent to conclude anything about infinite providence — ^the latter may 
be entirely incomparable with our finite ideas of good and may dis- 
appoint all the expectations which they would lead us to entertain. 

Of course, the Catholic philosopher believes, while engaged in 
this reasoning, that a divine revelation to man is an actual fact, 
present in the Christian Scriptures, and hence an argument that 
would render it a 'priori reasonable readily appears cogent. But, 
according to the nonsupernaturalist viewpoint, acceptance of any 
supposed revelation as a fact depends upon the prior conviction that 
there is in the universe a God able and willing to supply it. For, if 
we did not believe this, could we not always make a reasonable case 
for the position that the supposed revelation is to be accounted for 
on an entirely naturalistic basis, as a product of the same moral 
enthusiasm and other psychological factors that we invoke to explain 
any contemporary religious writing? In that case the alleged mira- 
cles of Scripture will be treated as we treat reports of miraculous 
events in other primitive literature, and thus no clear evidences of 
a supernatural status for the revelation will remain. There must 
still be faced as a historical fact, of course, the remarkable growth 
of the Christian Church, but since other successful religious move- 
ments have also started with small and unpromising beginnings, it 
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does not seem evident that the particular success of Christianity 
would appear strictly miraculous except to one already favorably 
inclined toward its supernatural claims. In fact, there are thinkers 
who have regarded the arguments for a personal God as convincing, 
but who have failed to find adequacy in the claim of any special 
scripture or historical movement to embody a revelation from him, 
and hence, rejecting all positive religions as being alike mistaken, 
have contented themselves with natural theology alone. For them 
God is good, but his goodness is primarily displayed in the beneficent 
order of nature which is directly present to the observation of all 
men everywhere, not in any written Bible known only to a limited 
geographical area and thus raising perplexities which, they think, a 
rational mind finds difficult to solve. 

The basic challenge which other religious philosophies pose for 
Catholic thinkers to face is therefore this: Can you, in the presence 
of these difficulties, render clearly intelligible and fully persuasive 
your contention that human reason is initially competent and is able 
on some ultimate matters to attain certain knowledge, while being 
in other matters quite fallible and essentially incompetent, on its 
own resources, to proceed further? 

Obviously, there are two major alternatives to this position with 
respect to the competence of human intelligence. One is to deny its 
capacity to attain sure knowledge entirely. This is, in general, the 
doctrine of Protestant orthodoxy. The other is to affirm its intrinsic 
competence to deal, by its own resources, with any problem which 
may be significantly set before it, and thus to reject the notion that 
its achievements either need or should expect supplementation by 
a supernatural revelation. This is, in general, the doctrine of the 
other five religious philosophies. They differ greatly among them- 
selves in the way in which they interpret this competence of man’s 
mind, especially with regard to the degree of certainty which it may 
attain, but all alike hold the notion entirely chimerical that such 
weakness as man exhibits can be remedied by the gift of super- 
natural knowledge.^ 

® The position of modernism on this matter is, to be sure, somewhat ambig-uous. 
Cf. above, pp. 298 if., 334 ff. 
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Protestant fundamentalisnij returning to Augustinian foundations 
instead of those provided by the pious rationalism of Thomas, held 
that human reason is a snare of the devil, and that trust in it is 
sinful. Supernatural aid in the form of divine grace is therefore 
needed from the very beginning if man’s religious thought is not 
to run astray. No certain conclusions can be established by reason 
on its own resources; our initial act as religious philosophers must 
therefore be the acceptance of the Bible as a divine disclosure to 
our mindsj with a consequent reverent obedience to its message as 
mterpreted by the Holy Spirit. If this alternative be chosen, a dif- 
ferent fundamental problem arises, namely: how to secure, on this 
basis, a common ground for philosophic discussion with those who 
are not yet moved to accept the Bible as an authentic revelation of 
God — how to persuade them, by considerations derived from their 
past and present experience, that they ought to do so. By itself, 
the denial of competence to human reason, and insistence on faith 
in supernatural revelation, would, of course, encourage acceptance 
of the Bible only in the case of those brought up in the Christian 
tradition; with all others, the natural response to such a plea would 
be to accept with the same wholehearted faith whatever scripture 
their own reli^ous ancestry has regarded as authoritative. 

But this is not what fundamentalists wish, since they hold the 
Christian Bible to be the only true divine revelation. Hence the 
evangelistic method of conversion which fundamentalists in fact 
usually adopt would seem to be the most consistent procedure in 
virtue of these basic assumptions. And so far as essentials are con- 
cerned, the Barthian theologians today agree with them. The Word 
of the Bible is preached, in confidence that the conscience of its 
hearers will be pricked; they will be convicted both of sin and of 
the authoritative truth of the message which elicits that sobering 
and poignant response; with a minimum of rational argument they 
are thus induced by what is essentially an appeal to their moral 
nature to accept the claim of the Bible as true. Then they stand on 
common ground with other fundamentalists, and such divergences 
of religious philosophy as thereafter appear will be merely the 
minor variations resulting from different interpretations of the 
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meaning of the text. Of course, many fail thus to respond, but that 
failure is accounted for by the circumstance that God has pre- 
destined a part of mankind to eternal damnation as well as another 
part to salvation 5 those who continue to reject the Word are 
thereby shown to belong to the former group. 

The issue arising at this juncture is one of psychological fact 
and its adequate interpretation. According to the doctrine of the 
Bible itself, God is the God of the whole world and has called 
all nations equally to repentance and to membership in his king- 
dom, but as a matter of actual preaching experience far more seem 
able to understand this appeal and respond to it in countries with 
a Protestant Christian tradition than in others. From the nonfunda- 
mentalist standpoint this circumstance is explicable on entirely 
natural grounds 3 the mentality of the former group has already 
been deeply conditioned by the ideas and emotional associations 
of the Christian Scriptures, while only a rare member of other 
religious groups would be sufficiently loosened from his traditional 
anchorage and suiEciently inclined toward the distinctive moral 
emphases of Christianity to be capable of such response. From the 
fundamentalist standpoint, however, this natural explanation must 
be rejected in favor of a supernatural one. God, although not 
favoring one nation or race more than others, yet has in his in- 
scrutable wisdom chosen for salvation just those persons who accept 
the Bible and has consigned to reprobation those who do not. 

The basic challenge to the fundamentalist philosopher is: Can 
you, in the face of all that is known of religious psychology, render 
this supernaturalistic explanation consistent and cogent? And it 
will be well to probe somewhat more deeply at this point, since 
there is a further challenge to which consideration of this one 
easily leads. Some who are quite ready to admit that this explana- 
tion is entirely logical will nevertheless respond to it in a very 
different way than the fundamentalist theologian expects. They 
will object that God is thereby shown to be unfair and partial, 
selecting some for eternal bliss and others for everlasting punish- 
ment without any rational or moral justification in either case. 
Many who disbelieve the Bible^s authority are as earnest and honest 
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as those who accept it. Now, the objector will ask, why should 
we worship such a God, or even apply that august word to him? 
Is it not stultifying to our clearest vision of what is morally right 
and good to do so? He will perhaps even say to the fundamentalist, 
“Your God is my devil, and I shall reverence no devil but only 
that which seems to me entirely good and therefore worthy of rever- 
ence.” And if the reply be made that our poor human judgments 
of good and bad, being fallible, are not competent to pronounce 
upon God’s ways with men, the answer will be that faith in human 
competence cannot really be avoided. “You are yourself assuming 
that our judgments are essentially competent in these matters, since 
you hold that even though God deals arbitrarily with us we should 
still be willing to call him God and give him the whole-souled 
reverence which is naturally evoked by that word. It would be 
possible, in view of your theory about him, to refuse to do this. 
Therefore, we cannot abstain from passing judgment in either case, 
either openly or by implication — ^judgment as to whether the Being 
described by fundamentalist theory is the kind of Being whom we 
ought to regard as God and worship or not. We might think of 
him as a demonic power in the universe to whose destructive 
strength we must ultimately submit, while committed in the mean- 
time to revering as divine our own clearest ideals of what is right 
and good, even though they lack all cosmic support.” The further 
challenge to the fundamentalist, then, is: Why, even accepting 
your view of the Primal Cause revealed in the Bible, should we 
follow one of these courses rather than the other ?^ Does the mere 
circumstance that God possesses ultimate power afford a sufficient 
answer? 

These two objections may be combined to indicate a dilemma to 
which fundamentalism needs to provide a clear solution. If its 
preferred method of establishing the truth of God’s reality and 
the Bible’s claims, and of justifying the divine ways with men, be 

® There is, of course, much in fundamentalist theory that intimates a far more 
genial conception of God than this. But the aspects of the theory above discussed 
are essential to it and therefore justify the challenge here expressed. Were they 
removed from fundamentalism, it would no longer be fundamentalism. 
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correct, then how prove that such a Being should be called God 
and reverenced as suchj if God is to be held worthy of reverence 
by man, must not his goodness and justice be capable of demon- 
stration to human reason, in which case the fundamentalist denial 
of competence to the latter faculty must be renounced? 

As the above pages have endeavored to show, it is in part recog- 
nition of such dilEculties which led the Catholic philosophers to 
reject Augustine’s subordination of reason to will, and to insist 
upon the partial competence of the human mind to establish meta- 
physical truth — at least its power to establish that God exists and 
is good in the same basic sense in which a good man is good. And 
the hesitation of fundamentalists entirely to eliminate natural 
theology as a legitimate way to religious truth perhaps reflects 
a feeling that without it the foundations are not quite complete 
or compelling. 

The third major alternative on this issue — ^that the human mind 
is intrinsically competent to attain all truth concerning man’s wel- 
fare that is attainable — ^is represented in its clearest and most out- 
spoken form in the religion of science. Spinoza agreed with the 
Catholic philosophy in insisting upon the initial capacity of undded 
human reason to work its way toward metaphysical truth, and upon 
the essential validity of the criterion of true knowledge which that 
assumption seemed to presuppose. Otherwise, he thought, our 
minds would be paralyzed at the very beginning of every inquiry 
and we could make no progress toward the solution of any prob- 
lem. Whether, in that case, we adopted a position of complete 
skepticism or threw ourselves upon faith in some divine revelation 
would depend on our mood and temperament; and in the latter 
event, whether we accepted this revelation or that would depend 
on the historical forces which had shaped our religious attitudes and 
moral ideas. If we are to avoid such arbitrary choices must we 
not, he in effect asks, believe in the power of human reason to 
guide our thinking at least a certain (flstance toward religious 
truth, and does that not mean confident acceptance of the criterion 
of truth which human reason seems spontaneously to use? Now 
that criterion, most simply expressed, is this: the clarity of appre- 
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hension by which we immediately know that reason correctly intuits 
its object. The Catholic thinkers depend upon that criterion when 
proving the reality and goodness of God, the spirituality and high 
destiny of the human soul, and the other conclusions of natural 
theology. Now — ^the believer in reason’s competence goes on to 
inquire — ^if it is adequate in dealing with these matters, why is it 
not adequate in dealing with all others? Why must it at any point 
be renounced or subordinated to faith in a supernatural supple- 
mentation of human insight? Moreover, if this step be taken does 
not such faith, critically examined, always mean in fact confi- 
dence in the clear apprehensions of certain other men instead of 
our own — ^the prophets, that is, and the authoritative ecclesiastical 
spokesmen? Because, for Catholic and fundamentalist theory, God 
does not disclose his truth to us directly, but only through them. 
But if it is proper to trust their intuitions of truth, why not ours? 
Such is the basic plea of those who oppose the Catholic as well 
as the fundamentalist position on this matter. Doubtless, they will 
admit, the ancient prophets and the church leaders were men of 
unusual spiritual sensitiveness and sagacity, and the new ideas 
which have come to the world through them are very important. 
However, recognition of this fact does not imply that as a gen- 
eral principle of intellectual guidance we should take their intui- 
tion or reason as a criterion of truth in place of our own. Wherever 
ours disagrees with theirs we should, of course, take special pains 
to be certain that we are not making a mistake in following our 
own insight, but when the latter is clear how can we do other than 
follow it? Indeed, in view of the fact that there are many ancient 
seers who teach partially irreconcilable doctrines, and many com- 
peting religious interpreters, can one who is vividly conscious of 
this disagreement take as his ultimate criterion of truth the judg- 
ment of any one of them in preference to that of his own reason? 

For those who have confidence in their own mental power, or 
entertain suspicion of the claims of others to positions of special 
intellectual privilege, these considerations usually appear quite suf- 
ficient. In view of the many, however, who do not share such feel- 
ings, but who are profoundly concerned about the problems of 
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religion, the philosophers who reject the idea of supplementing 
human knowledge by a supernatural revelation must meet a basic 
challenge on their own account: Can you, in face of the moral and 
intellectual weakness of the mass of mankind, and in face of the 
vivid appeal and profound illumination that the Scriptures bring 
to responsive minds, make fully convincing your contention that 
these writings do not convey the divine message in any unique 
sense, and that man’s unaided reason is competent to guide him 
to the highest attainable good? And even if you should be confi- 
dent of this, as far as your own rational powers are concerned, 
would you not serve the needs of your more dependent fellows 
better by encouraging them to accept an authority that on the whole 
promotes enduring human good than by stimulating them to place 
in their own reason a trust which in the nature of the case most 
people cannot wisely exercise nor even for long maintain? 

The Certainty of Religious Knowledge 

Leaving, now, the fundamentalists and Barthians for the time 
being, let us assume with the other viewpoints that human reason 
is at least partially competent and that its competence includes 
the power to establish, by inference from facts of experience, con- 
clusions regarding the nature of the universe and other truths im- 
portant for religion. How certain is the knowledge which it is 
capable of establishing? Here arises a second major issue on which 
religious philosophies sharply differ. Is that knowledge absolute, 
so that we may be serenely confident that the conclusions reached 
are beyond the possibility of reasonable doubt, or is it fallible — 
liable to mistakes which future experience may lead us to correct? 
On this issue Catholicism, Spinozism, and ethical idealism take 
the former view, while the agnostics, humanists, and at least the 
more daring modernists adopt the latter. And the members of each 
opposing camp assign, in general, the same reason for their stand 
on this issue, however much they differ on other matters. Those 
who champion certainty are confident that the possibility of salva- 
tion — of man’s attaining his ultimate good — ^is dependent upon it, 
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while those who reject certainty find no adequate evidence that 
it IS attainable, and hence insist that we must accommodate our 
beliefs and attitudes to its absence. 

Holders of the former of these two viewpoints are convinced 
that there is such a thing as an ultimate reality of or behind the 
universe, possessing a certain positive and constant character. For 
the Catholic this ultimate reality is a personal God, for the follower 
of Spinoza it is the mathematical structure of the universe, for 
the ethical idealist it is a moral order j but for all alike it has a 
definite nature which eternally and indubitably pervades the world. 
Now, if there be such an entity at the heart of things, successful 
adjustment to it must clearly be involved in man’s attainment 
of his highest good, whatever else such attainment may require. 
In case it is God, our lives must conform to his plan 5 should it 
be an order of necessary and fateful law, we must accept with peace 
and resignation our humble place in itj if it is a community of 
moral beings, we must make its rule of conduct unqualifiedly 
our own. Our fundamental character and basic religious attitudes 
must be built around the central core of harmonious adaptation 
to the ultimate and eternal nature of reality. But this, these thinkers 
believe, is impossible unless we can know with certainty what that 
nature is. Should such certainty be unattainable, then man’s supreme 
good will likewise be unattainable. For in that event we shall either 
quite fail to g^n the needed adjustment or, if we appear to gain 
it, the achievement will be merely accidental} there can be no 
assurance in our minds that the decisive step necessary for salva- 
tion has been taken. Now without such assurance something essen- 
tial to an adequate adaptation is lacking} our convictions will be 
wavering and changeable rather than settled, and no core of stable 
faith will have been formed about which a mature, disciplined per- 
sonality may develop. Our spiritual selves will be loose-jointed 
and pulpy, without backbone} but surely to be in this state is 
entirely to miss accommodation to eternal reality, not to ex- 
emplify it. 

There is a positive, changeless nature in things} man’s highest 
good involves squaring himself in conviction and character with it} 
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and this is impossible without assured knowledge of what that 
nature is^ — ^these are the crucial assumptions of the champions of 
absolute certainty in theology. 

From the latter viewpoint, an honest survey of human experience 
indicates that no such absolute knowledge really is present in human 
affairs, and that the inward assurance of certainty is essentially 
illusory. Its defenders note, in the first place, that people who 
feel entirely certain are often confident of things which are mu- 
tually contradictory and cannot all be true. They observe, in the 
second place, that the convictions of such persons sometimes change 
in spite of themselves; from being quite certain that there is a 
personal God they become persuaded under the stress of some 
new experience, that there cannot be a God; or, from a settled 
assurance that authority is out of place in religion, they become 
sure that the Catholic hierarchy is the rightful interpreter of 
religious truth. These circumstances prove, in the eyes of the 
thinkers now under consideration, that the subjective sense of cer- 
tainty is not trustworthy and is no adequate criterion of truth; 
it merely indicates that for one reason or another the conviction 
now dominant has succeeded in displacing all alternatives. But 
other beliefs may have their innings later, and one of them may 
be true rather than the one now so confidently held. In the third 
place, these philosophers are persuaded that the very nature of 
human knowledge is such as to render certainty impossible, as far 
at least as questions of empirical fact are concerned. Our knowl- 
edge is always restricted by the range of our experience to date, 
and by the means and methods of observation that we have used. 
There is never any guarantee that future experience will merely 
repeat the past; in fact the likelihood, judged by our previous 
experiential growth, is that it will bring many changes, some of 
which will lead to a revision of our erstwhile theological creeci 
In their view, we should fully recognize and accept the inevitability 

^ For the ethical idealists, of course, it is an assured rational faith rather than 
knowledge, strictly speaking. But this is because, following Kant, they restrict the 
term “knowledge” to the conclusions of natural science. That it is certain, they 
hold as much as the others. 
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of these features of human experience, and take even our firmest 
convictions as tentative and hypothetical rather than final. It is 
ridiculous to claim absolute insight when our experience and con- 
duct frequently belie it. Hence, they urge, let us frankly acknowl- 
edge this state of affairs, revise our ideas of man’s supreme good 
in the light of it, hold our knowledge always ready for correction 
by changing experience, and develop the religious character and 
attitude appropriate to such a situation. This attitude will be funda- 
mentally one of welcoming growth and new insight, on matters 
of central importance as well as on others. There will be no 
absolute certainty, not even the certainty of continued develop- 
ment, since while we have no warrant that any previous conviction 
will be preserved, there is likewise no proof that it will not be. 
Expectation of novelty rests merely on an empirical generalization 
from the past, not on any a friori truth. 

With the agnostics, this emphasis on the merely probable and 
tentative character of knowledge leads to an essentially negative 
position; the metaphysical or supernatural entities postulated by 
the other camp, being no longer objects of certain knowledge, be- 
come irrelevant to man’s quest for the good. Either there is no 
ultimate reality or man cannot surely apprehend it; hence he is 
thrown on his own fluctuating finite resources to work out such 
measure of happiness as he may. Modernists and humanists at- 
tempt a more positive and constructive religious philosophy on 
this foundation — one in which truth is always relative to growing 
experience. And some in the humanist group, faced by the thor- 
oughgoing skepticism to which this relativism leads thinkers like 
Krutch, endeavor by rational analysis to justify pausing short of 
such a paralyzing doubt. Even though no truth or value be abso- 
lute, experience shows, they hold, that certain broad types of 
good are capable of self-maintenance and self-enhancement in the 
presence of the most penetrating criticism, and that devotion to 
them makes possible the stability of character and the emotional 
confidence requisite for a happily integrated personality. 

Which of these positions is right? Can man live his religious 
life by relative truths, or must he have an absolute? And if the 
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latter, what absolute must he have? How, further, are we to decide 
between these alternatives? Does our decision depend on the degree 
of adventurousness in our make-up, those with more than their 
share being ready to face the future with a wholly open soul, while 
those with less than the average allotment insisting on an insur- 
ance policy from the universe? However that may be, some his- 
torical clarification of this issue is clearly desirable. 

The major achievement of Greek thought was the discovery of 
mathematics, in its distinctive character of demonstrative certainty. 
From axioms and definitions — ^real definitions, in the sense that 
they were confidently believed to apply to objects and relations 
in the physical world — ^thinkers of Hellas found it possible to prove 
with clear rational cogency a wide range of theorems which also 
seemed valid of the real world. Now, the human mind naturally 
seeks such demonstrative certainty wherever it can be attained, 
and its definitive attainment in one field of experience at once estab- 
lished an ideal for scientific knowledge everywhere. Scientific 
method came to be conceived as essentially identical with the math- 
ematical method, involving two major steps — ^the intuitive appre- 
hension of axiomatic truths or first principles valid of nature and 
the deduction of further and more specific truths from them. Mathe- 
matics became the model which all science was expected to imitate j 
indeed, only where this model could be exemplified did knowledge 
in the strict sense of the word seem to be present. We have seen 
in earlier chapters how theology inevitably turned to this model 
when it sought to provide a systematic treatment of its themes, 
and how Aristotle, although insisting on an empirical origin and 
genesis of scientific knowledge, was yet so completely under the 
spell of the mathematical ideal that he regarded these empirical 
processes as merely preliminary to science, the latter consisting, 
properly speaking, of the demonstrative system of truth later 
erected on such foundations. In early modern thought mathematics 
was again invoked to provide a universal method of knowledge 
and truth in the interest of scientific certainty, which seemed to 
Descartes and his followers to have somehow been lost through 
failure to follow faithfully the mathematical pattern. This time 
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the emphasis was not simply on the intuitive clarity and deductive 
consistency of mathematical thought, but also on the exact measura- 
bility and impartial necessity of the distinctive kind of order which 
it believes to obtain in the world. 

Then came the empiricism of modern natural science. Behind 
it lay the aggressive this-worldliness of the leaders of modern 
Europe, with their daring ambition to master the realm of physical 
nature. They were interested in anticipating and controlling future 
events of perceptual experience far more than in squaring them- 
selves with eternal and ultimate reality. But when men’s reflection 
about the world began to be swayed in any widespread fashion by 
this interest it gradually became evident that the mathematical 
method, by itself, was impotent to anticipate the detail of percep- 
tual fact. No matter how clear our intuitive apprehensions may 
be, no matter how rigorous our deductive demonstrations — ^the 
objects which later perception will be compelled to recognize may 
fail to correspond to the expectations which those apprehensions 
and demonstrations appear to justify. The most certain explana- 
tion of past facts, in short, may prove inadequate to future facts. 
Moreover, the Spinozistic interpretation of the essence of mathe- 
matical order encouraged its own transcendence in this direction. 
If Nature is a necessary structure, operating with no reference to 
human good or ill, it follows that she is under no obligation 
to conform, in detail at any rate, to man’s ideas about her, and 
hence may at any moment present him with perceptions which 
disappoint his most confident expectations. Once this lesson is 
clearly learned, and men still prefer the adventurous attempt to 
anticipate and control future fact to the secure pleasure of con- 
templating the systematic harmony realized in our explanations 
of past fact, a profound transformation in their fundamental 
intellectual attitudes takes place. Demonstrative certainty is no 
longer of the essence of scientific knowledge 5 it becomes subordi- 
nate to a different basic ideal — ^the ideal of adequacy to future 
experience. Since, looking at our world from this standpoint, we 
know that we are going to recognize perceptions yet to come as 
facts, to be taken fully into account even though they differ from 
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what our present knowledge leads us to expect 3 and since experi- 
ence continues to present us plenty of novel facts of this sort — ^we 
find it necessary to regard even our most certain knowledge as hypo- 
thetical and tentative. Its function now is not so much to systema- 
tize previous reflection as to guide anticipations of future per- 
ception. Hence its method becomes regulated by canons which 
experience shows to be serviceable to this end, but yet there is no 
guarantee whatever that in any particular case this function will 
be successfully performed. The modern empiricist thus abandons 
the demand for certainty in scientific knowledge, and is satisfied 
instead with the prospect of its progressive correction through 
continued inquiry and novel discovery. 

One of the important tendencies which have resulted from 
this transformed orientation is the recognition of a fundamental 
difference between pure mathematics and the sciences of empirical 
fact. Previously, as was natural in view of the historical circum- 
stances just surveyed, no such cleavage seemed to obtain. Mathe- 
matically certain knowledge about physical nature was believed 
to be possible. Radical empiricists have attempted, of course, to 
render plausible the other extreme position which is theoretically 
tenable — that mathematics itself is really empirical and its theorems 
as hypothetical as those of natural science. It woxild appear today 
that this attempt has failed. Dominant trends at present hold that 
all science which purports to deal with perceptual fact is tentative 
and subject to correction by future experience, but that mathematics, 
when abstracted from its application to such facts, exhibits another 
kind of knowledge and remains essentially what the Greek thinkers 
took it to be. So far as its own internal structure is concerned, 
it is a science of demonstrative certainty; its theorems follow nec- 
essarily from the definitions and postulates without dependence 
on anything external. Absolute certainty is, to be sure, not possible 
even here; we sometimes make mistakes in a mathematical calcula- 
tion and that indicates a bare possibility that all of us have been 
mistaken every time we have added 2 + a. But still there remains 
an important difference between such blunders as mathematicians 
occasionally commit and the errors into which we may fall regard- 
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ing empirical facts. When the former are corrected by concentrated 
attention, universal agreement among mathematical experts usually 
reigns thereafter. But the latter seem to be constantly at the mercy 
of a contingent factor, so that no single correction, however care- 
fully and conscientiously made, carries any warrant that correction 
will not be needed again. The general outcome thus seems to be 
that mathematical knowledge is certain in a legitimate sense, but 
that knowledge of empirical fact is never so. 

It is worth noting that the tentativeness of empirical knowledge, 
now a position widely held, has come to be increasingly supported, 
especially in recent decades, by a consideration of another order 
than those thus far emphasized. It has been observed by many 
thinkers that the claim of absolute certainty in knowledge is inti- 
mately bound up with the dogmatic attitude j when one is sure 
that he knows the truth he is also sure that all who disagree with 
him are wandering in error, and whenever he deigns to argue with 
them this assurance is apt to be rather obvious. Recognition of the 
tentativeness of knowledge, on the other hand, is essentially asso- 
ciated with modesty and vath readiness to admit that there may 
be truth in the point of view of others where they hold different 
opinions from our own. If we are open to correction by future 
experience, there is always the possibility that some other person 
may already have learned the lesson that subsequent facts are des- 
tined to teach us 5 the process of amendment may be hastened if 
we accept his aid. Openness to the correction of our previous ideas 
by future perceptions, as a controlling attitude, thus involves 
openness to their rectification by the experiences and interpretations 
of others. This means not merely a thoroughgoing modesty and 
tolerance in our social behavior, but a more positive and eager 
friendlymindedness — z pervasive feeling that our own experience 
and belief can be greatly enriched by a sympathetic unders tanding 
of the beliefs of others, and that where we differ from them we can 
never be entirely right and they entirely wrong. Now, such mod- 
esty and generosity seem to be in harmony with the moral ideals 
which have long been gaining emphasis in Western thought, and 
this ethical tendency operates strongly to support the rejection of 
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claims to certainty in favor of the tentativeness which is its natural 
coroUary in our attitude toward knowledge. 

Where do metaphysical, theological, and ethical convictions be- 
long, with reference to these two types of scientific knowledge? Do 
they belong with mathematics or with empirical truth? So far as 
metaphysics and theology are concerned, the trend, except for 
Catholic circles and the more conservative Protestants, has been 
in the direction of refusing them the certainty of mathematical 
truth. This trend has been gradual, of course, and vigorously 
opposed by those who feel that certainty in knowledge is essential 
to religion, but its influence has been on the whole increasing.® 
These two subjects seem to be dealing with matters of fact, while 
pure mathematics is concerned only with relations between con- 
cepts — concepts of number, of figure, of order, and the like. Cer- 
tainty obtains, according to those who follow this trend, only in 
these conceptual relations; mathematics at once becomes contingent 
if applied to anything beyond the realm of concepts. If, then, we 
mean by God, immortality, and moral freedom anything more 
than conceptual possibilities, the challenge we must face is how 
to make convincing the claim that truths about them are capable 
of the certainty which other factual truth seems to lack. Are not 
our clearest ideas on these matters subject to the correction of 
future experience as much as our ideas about any other actually 
existent afeir? Or is this entire empirical trend of thought a radical 
mistake, at least if it be taken to apply to religious convictions? 
May we appropriately, so far as they are concerned, refuse to 
admit that future experience can ever belie them any more than 
clearly apprehended mathematical truths, and, perhaps, refuse 
even to recognize as a fact any experience which threatens to cast 
doubt upon them? 

So far as ethical insight is concerned, a problem arises which 
modern thought appears to find peculiarly difficult. It is by facing 
the difficulties and taking a stand on them that ethical idealists, 
radical modernists, and humanists attempt to reach an adequate 

“Kant’s discussion of the ontological argument marks the historical turning 
point here. 
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answer to the major issue now under discussion. Certain kinds, at 
least, of moral truth seem on examination to be essentially different 
from both mathematical theorems and empirical knowledge. When 
we say that something ought to be^ we do not appear to be assert- 
ing either that its presence is empirically verifiable or that there 
is any mathematical necessity about its existence or nature. It seems 
thus to belong to a third class of propositions, quite distinctive 
in comparison with the other two types. But such propositions must 
either be certain or not certain. Suppose, now, we are led to believe, 
as is the case with ethical idealism and humanism at least, that 
religion is essentially an affair of moral value, not of metaphysical 
demonstration. Shall we hold that the propositions which express 
our insight into ultimate values are certain, or tentative? The 
former of these two philosophies gives one answer, the latter the 
other. 

For ethical idealism, the xaltimate law of moral obligation is 
rationally certain, and whatever implications about the universe 
acceptance of it clearly involves are also rationally certain. Such 
implications do not, to be sure, constitute metaphysical knowledge, 
since their function is practical rather than theoretical, but they 
none the less permit the same degree of assured conviction that 
Catholic philosophers and Spinoza have claimed for their meta- 
physical assertions. Humanism accepts the same principle of moral 
obligation, although in the form of a social ideal rather than as 
a rule of duty, but for it that principle is tentative rather than 
a 'priori certain. However, it contends that this ideal is one of the 
broad types of human value which prove able to maintain them- 
selves in the face of novel experience and thus provide a relatively 
stable focus around which religious devotion can be built. It hopes 
thereby to combine the complete openness to new experience that 
is characteristic of the empirical attitude, with the continuity of 
character and purpose that appear necessary in any serious life. 
Occupying this position, it faces a challenge on both sides. The 
criticism of the ethical idealist is: Can you really build either morals 
or religion on the shifting sand which is all that the tentative 
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method of empiricism provides? Must you not have some more 
deeply grounded assurance — some rock of certainty for refuge in 
times of emergency — on which to establish your religious faith? 
The challenge of the Krutchean skeptic is: Can you really make 
good your contention that some types of value are capable of main- 
taining themselves in the presence of novel experience, at least 
if you imply by this that their value is thereby really confirmed 
as against alternative types? The more you come to understand 
impartially these values to which you are enthusiastically com- 
mitted, the more dubious you will be about their value, for im- 
partial understanding is intrinsically irreconcilable with enthusiastic 
attachment. And is it not experientially evident that almost any 
broad aim maintains itself in the way you describe, once a man 
has passionately abandoned himself to its pursuit? The quest for 
power grows by the experiences to which it leads, especially if 
it be guided by cleverness and shrewd insight into the character 
of others, just as readily as the quest for friendship or for scientific 
truth. And yet power and friendship are antithetical as dominant 
values. Can you, adopting an empirical relativism, justify your 
assumption that certain ultimate values rather than others are 
verifiable as a stable center of religious devotion? Are you not 
really unavowed absolutists after all, and on what principles will 
you rationally defend the certainty on ultimate values which your 
religious behavior attests? 

It may be observed incidentally that this problem of certainty 
has a bearing on the position taken by the various types of religious 
philosophy with reference to the structure of religious authority. 
According to Catholicism not all persons are capable of certainty 
on the same matters, at least when we pass beyond the questions 
which can be solved by natural theology. The prophets and apostles 
had a justified assurance that certain messages which they spoke 
came to them as the direct inspiration of God, and that they were 
not mistaken in discriminating between these and other convictions 
which carry no such infallible warrant. Since the canon of the Bible 
was closed, however, such inspirations no longer come, and every- 
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one else who feels similarly sure that he is the medium of a new 
supernatural disclosure is bo.und to be mistaken. Further, in virtue 
of his place in the apostolic succession, the pope may be legitimately 
certain that when he defines the doctrine of the Church on matters 
of faith or morals his pronouncements are infallibly true. Should 
anyone not a pope feel such certainty, however, he is inevitably 
in error. On these matters other people may appropriately have 
assurance only that the true revelation did in fact come through 
the authors of the Bible and that the true interpretation is deter- 
mined by right of apostolic succession. Protestant fundamentalists 
agree with the Catholic thinkers as far as the special certainty of 
the prophets and apostles is concerned, and the delusion from 
which anyone else would be suffering who should assume himself 
capable of it. But they deny that the pope may justly be more 
certain than any other Christian regarding the interpretation of 
religious truth. The Holy Spirit guides all alike in their earnest 
endeavor to determine the meaning of the Bible; no one has any 
special privilege in the sense that his assured conviction becomes 
the criterion of truth for others as well as himself. The other five 
philosophies, especially since the results of the higher criticism 
have become available, make the same denial regarding the special 
claim of the prophets. For them, there is no adequate evidence 
that ancient religious leaders stood in any different relation to 
Omniscience than prophets of contemporary times. The past is 
to be, and can be, understood by analogy with the present, and 
cannot properly be regarded as providing entirely distinct insights 
into religious truth, capable of becoming an authoritative criterion 
for present experience and reflection. In short, the men of the past 
were really no more certain on these matters than we are. Here, 
of course, the challenge is: Which of these three alternative doc- 
trines can be made convincing in face of the arguments of its 
opponents? And what decides our answer? Does it depend, again, 
on the degree of confidence that we have in our individual intelli- 
gence as compared with our reverence for the religious tradition 
we inherit? 
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The Essential Structure of the Universe 

A third major issue connects directly with both of those which 
have just been discussed. Among the matters on which we attempt 
to reach an understanding judgment — ^whether absolutely certain 
or fallible — ^is the general structure of the universe in which we 
live, for some such general structure is assumed even by those who 
reject the notion of ultimate reality. No question is more funda- 
mental for religious philosophy than the question what sort of 
affair this structure is. 

With regard to this problem the most challenging divergence 
appears between the Catholics, fundamentalists, and most modern- 
ists, on the one hand, and humanists together with followers of 
Spinoza, on the other. The former hold that the main pattern 
of the universe is teleological, expressing a purposive planj while 
the latter maintain that it is a realm of neutral and impartial law, 
capable ideally of statement in mathematical form. Since this dif- 
ference involves momentous consequences for one’s philosophy of 
religion, it will be well to clarify it rather fully, probing the under- 
lying assumptions of the alternative answers. 

The basic conviction of the one party is that in the last analysis 
what happens in the universe happens because of its tendency to 
avoid some evil and realize some good. We experience ourselves 
as essentially controlled in our behavior by desire or purpose; we 
do what we do because it seems to promise the attainment of ends 
that we envisage as good. Even our unconscious conduct is teleo- 
logically oriented, in the sense that it is adapted to secure certain 
ends, of advantage to ourselves or our families, rather than others. 
We observe that the behavior of our fellow humans is similarly 
motivated and we have constantly to take account of that fact in 
our relations with them. Moreover, the entire organic world appears 
to operate on the same principle; growth toward maturity presents 
itself in all its significant details as a striving for the attainment 
of ends which promote the continuance and well-being of the 
species and express the selective and adaptive potencies of the 
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striving creature. As for the inorganic world, while it does not 
seem so clearly pervaded by teleology in its internal economy, 
it obviously does provide a vast system of means which contribute 
toward the realization of organic ends. Especially is its stability 
and order adapted to the support of all rhythmic organic processes 
and to knowledge of its events, on man’s part, in terms of regular 
and dependable law. All of nature below man in some sense then 
exists for the service of his ends, while he similarly exists for the 
sake of whatever ends present themselves to him as ultimately 
good. And even these brief considerations call our attention to 
a hierarchical order in the teleology of nature. Creatures lower 
than man in the scale of existence — ^that is, lacking his distinctive 
capacities — ^pursue or express the kind of perfection to which their 
powers are suited, and every such form of perfection is limited in 
the definite ways implied by the specific nature of those powers. 
But man’s unique capacity is intelligence, and intelligence is intrin- 
sically able to apprehend not only this or that limited good, but 
also universal good — ^good in its essential and absolute nature. 
This indicates that man occupies a privileged position in the uni- 
verse. His good is the complete and final good of the entire teleo- 
logical system, including while also transcending the ends toward 
which all other creatures strive. Can we, now, adequately interpret 
all these facts unless we suppose that a teleological structure is 
basic to the universe, goodness or perfection being a real cause 
of what happens in it.? Must we not hold that Absolute Good or 
God is the ultimate cause of all events, that man’s distinctive good 
is the same as that of the universe at large, and that therefore, 
despite his present limitations, he is destined for an infinite per- 
fection m which those limitations are transcended? So reasons the 
defender of the teleological theory. To be sure, there is no guaran- 
tee that in any individual case that high end will be reached, but 
the nature of the universe is such as to set it before man as his 
appropriate goal, in comparison with which all the joys of his 
present existence are partial and incomplete. 

To the other point of view, in its extreme form, all this argu- 
ment seems like a systematic rationalization of human wishes. For 
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it, the mere fact that we and other living creatures desire objects 
and pursue ends proves nothing more than that we are naturally 
moved to seek them. It does not prove that those objects and ends 
are good, still less does it indicate that the essential structure of 
the cosmos is purposive. These objects and ends, when attained, 
frequently are disappointing, and this shows, in the first place, that 
they are not really good, but only mistakenly seem to be so. Also, 
our desires for them are often entirely futile, which indicates, in 
the second place, that exact and dependable knowledge about our- 
selves and our world cannot be expressed in teleological terms at 
all. Note the reason for this conclusion. Accurate knowledge of 
events, from the point of view of modern science, is knowledge of 
them, as far as possible, in their constant relations with other events, 
events which occur with them in necessary regularity. But many 
contingencies so often prevent a desire or instinctive tendency from 
attaining its object that the relation between these two events is 
in fact far from constant. Given a craving, its end may be realized 
or it may not. Likewise, given a satisfying attainment, there is 
no guarantee that a specific longing was actively instrumental in 
bringing it about — ^it may have been hit upon accidentally. These 
considerations strongly suggest that clear knowledge must be ex- 
pressed in other than teleological categories and assumptions. Such 
appear to be available both in the mechanical and in the evolu- 
tionary pictures of the world. Although these differ greatly from 
each other in detail, they agree in conceiving the universe as an 
order of neutral causal structures, in which events happen not with 
any reference to their goodness or badness nor to whether or no 
they happen to be desired, but simply because other events which 
determine them have occurred. By tracing the connections of things 
from this standpoint we can secure, so it is insisted, an understand- 
ing of nature which eliminates chance and contingency wherever 
possible and reduces them to a minimum elsewhere. Thus our 
knowledge is less likely to be falsified, and predictions based on 
it are less liable to be disappointed by the outcome. A man desires 
to wed the lady of his choice j but, unless many other circumstances 
are favorable, the fact that he has the desire is no dependable indi- 
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cation that it will be satisfied. A man drops from a tenth-story 
window 5 he will surely fall to whatever solid substance is under- 
neath, whether as a would-be suicide he wants this result or as 
a victim of sudden violence he experiences it with terror. If, then, 
we seek to understand what happens in the universe in terms of 
constant laws of interconnection, must we not take the latter situa- 
tion as foundational and typical rather than the former.'’ Must we 
not assume that Nature, at bottom, is quite impartial — ^that she is 
not a purposive or moral order, but an order of impersonal fate? 

Moreover, when we look at the whole cosmos in the light of this 
theory, does it not prove possible to fit organic tendencies and 
human desires into this system of neutral causes along with every- 
thing else? We long for a certain apparent good, but, having at- 
tained it, find ourselves disappointed. Why, then, did we long 
for it? Not, surely, because of its goodness, since we now discover 
that it is not good. Must we not say: We longed for it because 
there were determinate causes, having nothing whatever to do 
with the goodness or badness of the object, which were working 
upon and in us to produce that longing? And, if so, must we not 
offer the same explanation in the case of those desires which do lead 
to genuine satisfaction? They, too, must be regarded as produced, 
not by the quite contingent circumstance that their issue is happy, 
but by the presence of conditions which necessarily occasion them. 
From this standpoint, while it is reasonable, in view of man’s 
essentially appetitive nature, to seek in our practical activity condi- 
tions which promise the most stable and enduring happiness, we 
must not suppose that their goodness has anything to do with 
their factual occurrence or their constant relations. Goodness is 
entirely dependent on and relative to organic experience of sat- 
isfaction or frustration; it is not a cause of anything that happens 
and is therefore not a principle in terms of which we can properly 
understand the structure of events in which we ejdst. The universe 
is an impersonal order to which if we are wise we will accommodate 
ourselves, in emotion and in idea; it is not a purposive plan in 
whose essential goodness we may place a joyous trust. 

Between these extremes there lie, of course, an indefinite nmnber 
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of intermediate positions. The more influential of these, historically, 
are attempts to combine the basic ideas of the extreme doctrines in 
various ways. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
most widespread attempt of this kind consisted in supposing that 
the order of physical nature is a determinate mechanical structure 
with no internal teleology, but that as a whole it is the creation of 
a purposive deity characterized in the main as the Catholic philoso- 
phers had portrayed him. Thus teleology is held to be ultimate 
in the universe, while a large area within the world is believed 
to be nonteleological in its detailed behavior. The position of the 
ethical idealists, from Kant’s day to the present, may be regarded 
as a major variant of this attempt. For them the world of physical 
nature is believed to be entirely mechanical, but it is also merely 
phenomenal j ultimate reality is a moral order whose essential 
structure is established by the law of duty and its constant ideal 
attraction upon all those in the phenomenal realm who are capable 
of moral response. God’s place is taken by an infinite spiritual 
reality, nontheistically conceived. During the nineteenth centixry 
and the early twentieth a view held by many was that the biological 
realm, including the course of human history, may be properly 
understood in teleological terms, but that the physicochemical, and 
especially the astronomical order, on which all organic life essen- 
tially depends, is blind mechanism. In this case, due to that ulti- 
mate dependence, the reign of impersonal law is final in the uni- 
verse, teleology only constituting a significant factor in a subordinate 
field which exists at the mercy of nonteleological forces. It seems 
evident from these instances that it is impossible to combine the 
two principles of interpretation in such a way that one will not be 
definitely subordinate to the other. Apparently, any consistent cos- 
mological picture must choose between them as ultimate principles; 
either the basic structure of the universe is teleological or it is 
causal in an impersonal sense, but it can hardly be both. 

Which of these alternatives shall we hold to be warranted, 
and how shall we justify our decision? The basic challenge to those 
who champion an ultimate teleology is: Can you, in view of the 
frequent experience of frustration and the importance of depend- 
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able knowledge of events, render convincing your insistence on 
the validity of a purposive interpretation of the universe? The 
basic challenge to their opponents is: Can you, in view of the fact 
that each living creature individually is constantly seeking what 
seems to him good, and therefore naturally looks upon his universe 
as a complex of ends and of means available for their attempted 
realization, make convincing your elimination or subordination of 
such teleological categories? And an argumentum- ad hominem 
may be here introduced. “After all, does not the explanation 
of your adoption of this impersonal naturalism lie in the fact that 
you desire as an end the confident predictability and accurate knowl- 
edge to which that impersonal order will provide the necessary 
means? But this is not to subordinate teleology, it is to provide an 
unusually striking illustration of it.” Thus in the eyes of the tele- 
ologists, the opposing view of the universe is left essentially 
incomplete j their antagonists proclaim explicitly the structure of 
the world as they systematically envision it, while forgetting and 
leaving implidt the ultimate end for the sake of which that view 
is adopted. To the antiteleologists themselves, of course, this picture 
of the world seems to be no means to an end, however significant 
the achievements which its recognition encourages} it presents itself 
simply as a generalization from undeniable facts of experience. 

How can we tell which of these alternatives one ought to adopt? 
There is a temptation to answer this question, at least initially, 
in some such fashion as this: Consult your most pervasive and 
insistent experiences of the way in which things happen in the 
world, and select the general cosmological picture which is most 
clearly harmonious with them. If they point toward a teleological 
structure of events as fundamental, adopt the appropriate meta- 
physical view} if they point toward a neutral and impersonal order 
as fundamental, adopt the radical naturalism which that concep- 
tion involves. And perhaps in the end one can find no clearer and 
more adequate guide to his dedsion than this. 

But an important question arises at this juncture which demands 
serious consideration. Perhaps the facts, as such, are not coerdve 
either way. If they were, it would be strange that sincere and intel- 
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ligent inquirers should, in their presence, reach such widely differ- 
ent interpretations, fraught with such momentous consequences for 
religious philosophy. It may be that, whether we are conscious 
of it or not, the deciding factor in our cosmology is not the ex- 
perienced facts, but our underlying assumptions regarding the 
proper way of rendering them intelligible — our deep-seated con- 
victions as to what constitutes an adequate explanation of any factual 
occurrence. Perhaps the same events, viewed in the light of one 
such conviction, will support a certain metaphysical picture, while, 
viewed in terms of another assumption, they will appear to justify 
a different conclusion. 

It has been noted in the preceding chapters that, so far as funda- 
mental problems of religious philosophy are concerned, the Western 
world has witnessed the dominance of three very different assump- 
tions of this kind. Ancient and medieval thinkers, almost without 
important exception — and in religious matters, at least, many mod- 
erns have agreed — ^were convinced that no set of facts is adequately 
explained save in terms of an ultimate cause which has imparted 
to them whatever degree of goodness or perfection they exhibit. 
To such thinkers, this was a direct and practically unquestioned 
corollary of the general principle that nothing can arise from 
nothing j if that is a sound maxim, they reasoned, surely it follows 
that a higher excellence cannot arise from a lower. Now this implies 
that the goodness in things is a real and effective cause of their 
existence and nature, and thus the teleological method is validated} 
it implies also that the ultimate source of all things must be a 
Being possessed of supreme perfection, various aspects or degrees 
of whose excellence are imparted to the finite entities which make 
up the world of nature. Should this assumption be denied, it would 
seem to such thinkers that certain definite and obvious features 
of the facts that we are trying to explain simply remain unac- 
counted for, and to leave them thus is to be clearly illogical. A 
second conviction, dominant historically during the period when 
the successes of mathematical mechanics encouraged a generalized 
picture of the universe after the model which it provided, agrees 
with the first in holding that nothing can arise from nothing, but 
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insists that just as any cause must be adequate to its effect, so the 
full effect must be empirically equal to its cause. For the same 
reason that we are compelled to ascribe to the cause whatever 
attributes and powers are requisite to account for the attributes 
and powers of its effect, it is our business to hold that no feature 
of the cause fails to gain complete expression in its effect. There 
must, in other words, be an essential equivalence between the two, 
as far at least as concerns their basic properties and the quantity 
of energy which they display. Otherwise we should naturally pre- 
dict, from our description of the cause, a different and in certain 
respects greater effect than experience could ever verify. When, 
now, we apply this assumption as to the nature of an adequate 
explanation to the cosmological problems posed by religion, a 
very different theory of the universe is reached than that required 
by the assumption above considered. We cannot suppose the ulti- 
mate cause — ^taking it for granted that such e^dsts, which is ques- 
tionable on empirical grounds — ^to be supremely perfect, for then 
the world of experience which constitutes the effect would be su- 
premely perfect, and this it obviously is not. We can only ascribe 
to such a cause precisely those qualities and that degree of perfec- 
tion in each which we see adequately displayed in the effect, and 
no more. Thus, given a quite imperfect effect, we may only legiti- 
mately postulate an equally imperfect cause. And, since such a 
cause will not correspond to the established theological conception 
of a God supreme in wisdom and goodness, we will on these founda- 
tions inevitably be led, either to agnostidsm about the reality of 
God or to a radical redefinition of God, transforming him into a 
social ideal without metaphysical potency or into a moral principle 
justifiable to f^th but not to knowledge. A third major assump- 
tion, encouraged by the theory of evolution and increasingly influ- 
ential since Darwin’s day, agrees with the second in rejecting the 
idea of a supremely perfect cause, but disagrees with both the first 
and the second in entertaining a very daring notion — ^that in a real 
sense something can and does arise out of nothing. A total effect 
may be more complex than its causal conditions, and may display 
qualities and modes of behavior which those conditions entirely 
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lack. Behind this historically radical idea lies, of course, the belief 
that scientific evidence adequately proves the actual emergence 
of living things and creatures possessing minds out of an inorganic 
world quite innocent of either life or consciousness. Since such is in 
fact the case, evolutionists reason, our theories of the causal rela- 
tion and of what is needed for a sufficient explanation of any set 
of facts must be accommodated to it, and this means that it is not 
legitimate to insist that the total cause must even be equal to the 
effect in all its properties and modes of action 5 a part of the effect 
simply comes unpredictably and irrationally (if you like) into 
being. From the other two points of view such a theory of explana- 
tion is absurdly illogical. Defenders of the first viewpoint say: If 
the historical facts out of which such effects have been generated 
fail to show all the properties of the effects, that simply means that 
one needs to look elsewhere for the complete cause — ^in realities 
incapable of empirical observation, if need be. Defenders of the 
second viewpoint usually say: These affairs that you call life and 
mind are not real in the sense in which the physicochemical 
processes underlying them are so : they are simply highly complex 
forms of inorganic change, and for clear knowledge must be re- 
garded as reducible to such. For both first and second viewpoints, 
time is not creative 5 it is a subordinate rather than an ultimate 
aspect of the universe. 

The metaphysical pictures which issue from these three diverse 
assumptions are very different. The first leads to a conception of 
the cosmos as essentially a process of emanation of various types 
and degrees of imperfect being from an all-perfect source. The 
second encourages the notion of the universe as a series of trans- 
formations in time, preser^ng always the same quantity of mate- 
rial and energy with the same fundamental properties. The third 
requires a picture of reality as an evolutionary development, in 
which new, more complex levels of being from time to time appear, 
maintaining themselves whenever environing conditions permit. 
Now, it may be that the same experienced facts can fit with tolera- 
ble harmony into any one of these pictures, according to the explana- 
tory assumptions that we implicidy or expliddy take to be war- 
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ranted. At least this would seem extremely likely if we note also 
the further circumstance, doubtless inevitable, that people always 
tend to select and emphasize those facts which are especially suited 
to the principles of explanation which they have espoused, and 
to neglect or minimize the more refractory ones. 

How, then, can we tell which assumptions regarding adequate 
causal explanation are sound? This seems to be the crucial problem 
challenging us. There is, to be sure, a possibility that should not 
be forgotten. It may be that even though the facts which directly 
confront a thinker appear reconcilable with any of these three 
assumptions, there is a certain long-run pressure of factual ex- 
perience which encourages one of them and discourages the others, 
so that in this sense factual considerations still remain the 
final court of appeal. But long-run facts will hardly be sufficient 
to tell us clearly, here and now, which cosmology, of the several 
available, we ought to champion. It is important not to forget the 
definite connection, above remarked, between the first of these 
assumptions regarding metaphysical explanation, and belief in the 
essentially teleological structure of the universe; both involve the 
conviction that perfection or goodness is a causal power in the 
world, and this the other two positions either partially or wholly 
deny. The second and third assumptions are, on the other hand, 
fully reconcilable with the belief that the order of the universe 
is essentially impersonal, although in other respects their concep- 
tions of that order markedly differ. 

If we ask the question. Why have there been these broad his- 
torical changes in men’s underlying convictions regarding the 
manner in which facts may properly be explained? it appears that 
a very suggestive answer can be given, although it remains doubtful 
how far that answer helps us decide which of these convictions 
we should adopt. Suppose we consider in the light of this question 
the dominant character of the successive ages in which these assump- 
tions have severally prevailed, and the pervasive interests and 
attitudes which that character expresses. The fundamental attitude 
of most Greek thinkers was aesthetic and contemplative. They had 
no zeal either to harness physical nature or to reform the world, 
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but they prized the virtues of unity and harmonious orders they 
delighted to contemplate the diversity of changing events as 
flowing from an ultimate changeless principle which was the source 
of whatever beauty and significance the events disclosed. In late 
ancient and medieval times a certain otherworldly interest became 
joined with this aesthetic attitude 5 the present realm of social 
and natural fact seemed hopeless in its radical imperfection — a 
thing to be escaped from into mystic union with the perfect sub- 
stance which transcends the present unpromising but happily quite 
transient scene. Under these circumstances, since the facts of experi- 
ence which attracted general attention seemed capable of interpre- 
tation as part of a teleological scheme harmonious with such an 
aesthetic and mystic interest, it was the most natural thing in the 
world to assume the validity of that scheme and the soundness 
of the principles of explanation which it expressed. Modern Europe, 
when it began to gain emancipation from the cultural forces by 
which it had been educated, revealed in its typical thinkers a quite 
different dominant urge — z practical ambition to control Nature 
and render her subservient to man^s ends. This involved assuming 
as an axiom that she was capable of control — ^that is, that future 
events can be exactly predicted by analytic examination of present 
events which are destined to lead to them through chains of causal 
connection. This assumption itself implied, in turn, as explained 
in Chapter VI, the theory of qualitative and quantitative equiv- 
alence between any cause and its effect. In this context the appro- 
priate conviction regarding adequacy of explanation is that what- 
ever features of an effect we are concerned to render intelligible 
require a cause which has precisely the same degree of the same 
fundamental properties as they exhibit. Similarly, the appropriate 
metaphysical picture is in the broad sense mechanical, repre- 
senting the universe as an order of determinate sequences in which 
nothing of the past is lost and nothing significantly new is ever 
gained. Finally, the enormous successes of modern science, together 
with the worldwide expansion of European political and economic 
power, culminated in the nineteenth century in a pervasive moral 
optimism and confidence in progress among typical Westerners. 
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It seemed ever so much better to be a vegetable than a stone, a 
rational man than a vegetable, and (although this aspect of the 
doctrine might sometimes be left imexpressed) a sensible European 
than a superstitious Oriental. And did not biological science clearly 
indicate that organic life, emerging from its inorganic matrix in 
very rudimentary forms at some remote period in the past, had 
gradually struggled its way upward through the various species 
of creatures to its present culmination in the highest types of 
humanity now spreading an enlightened culture over the world.^ 
Thus the cosmos seemed to be steadily moving toward a richer 
and wiser level of attainment, or at least — for the scientific-minded 
wished to avoid partiality — ^toward more complex products exhibit- 
ing a greater variety of qualities and modes of behavior. Now, the 
natural expression in metaphysical reflection of this optimistic faith 
in a wiser and greater future, was the assumption that eflEects 
transcend their causes in the number of properties and powers of 
action which they reveal, and that the universe as a whole is 
an evolutionary process, ever pregnant with unpredictable but 
promising novelty which appears whenever given half a chance. 

Thus the major metaphysical ideas that have obtained in the 
history of thought in the West would seem to be correlated with 
the dominant spirit of each age — ^that is, with the pervasive attitudes 
and insistent concerns shared by its intellectual leaders. If our pres- 
ent problem, then, be restated in the light of this circumstance 
it would seem to depend on the prior question: Shoxxld we be 
humbly and reverently contemplative, practically ambitious, or 
blandly optimistic? In each case, other things being equal, we 
shall tend to regard as reasonable the cosmological conviction and 
theory of explanation which appropriately expresses that emphasis. 
But if the matter be put in this way, a dubious supposition is 
implied — ^that we can control at will our ultimate temper of mind. 
Or should we, perhaps — for there are many signs that the epoch 
of confident optimism has reached its end — endeavor to anticipate 
the dominant mood of the coming age and forecast the metaphysics 
which it will find congenial? Is there, as a third possibility, justifi- 
cation for refusal to admit that the main alternatives heretofore 
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considered are intrinsically irreconcilable, and is it wise to attempt 
a new harmonization of them, on principle, such as might be ren- 
dered convincing to the champions of each? 

It has been indicated in the preceding pages that our view of 
man and his destiny depends in the main on our answer to this 
problem about the essential structure of the universe. If we accept 
an ultimate teleology we shall readily accept also a privileged place 
for man in the cosmic scheme since, generally speaking, his distinc- 
tive faculties appear more capable than those of any other species 
of using the rest of the natural world as means toward his chosen 
ends. Inasmuch, also, as the supreme good which he can conceive 
is in some sense universal and infinite, the teleological view readily 
encourages the conviction that the world is so constituted that this 
perfect and all-inclusive good is intrinsically attainable by man. 
This aspect of the problem may be briefly elaborated. To be sure, 
it is theoretically possible to hold an objective teleology which 
is quite impartial with respect to man’s place in nature as compared 
with that of other living creatures, but no influential religious 
philosophy in the West has championed such a doctrine, inasmuch 
as the same considerations which support a teleological metaphysic 
in general likewise point toward a hierarchy of functions and ends 
in which man’s role stands very high. The conception of the uni- 
verse as an impersonal order, on the other hand, in which things 
happen not because of the appealing ends which they realize, but 
by the pressure of their natural causes, involves a radically different 
theory of man and of his cosmic prospects. He has, of course, all 
the properties which he has, and his experiences are what they 
are, but from this standpoint he appears at best but a minor part 
of Nature, accommodated in all that he does to her all-encompass- 
ing order, and in no sense a creditor to* whom she owes special 
obligations. At the present time this doctrine usually takes the 
characteristic form provided by the theory of evolution — ^man is 
one product of a vast temporal process, his ideals of goodness and 
his heritage of reason being just as fully the outcome of simpler 
natural antecedents as his erect posture and his remarkably flexi- 
ble hand. His destiny, individual and collective, is whatever it 
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historically proves to be, but in any event there is no metaphysical 
warrant for belief in survival beyond the grave and no encourage- 
ment to the idea that the life of the human race is more than a 
transient episode in the drama of universal existence. This does 
not, perhaps, detract from man’s dignity, but it suggests the appro- 
priateness of a very deep humility. Need it take aught from the 
strength, courage, tenderness, and constancy with which one faces 
the challenge of life? — here is the important question. 

So far as immortality is concerned, in lack of a more extensive 
consideration of the distinctive problems posed, two brief remarks 
may be made. One is that metaphysical naturalism does not neces- 
sarily mean denial of immortality, provided we believe in the com- 
petence of human intelligence to attain absolute and unchanging 
truth. Let Spinoza be our vdtness here. Must not that in us be 
eternal which is capable of allying itself with what is eternal? The 
other is that influential forces in modern thought encourage the 
suspicion that the best forms of religious devotion, like high patriot- 
ism, are sufficiently selfless not to require the assurance of per- 
sonal compensation. Perhaps the greatest good which religious 
experience renders available is entirely its own reward, supremely 
sufficient without the assurance of everlasting life. On the other 
hand, there is much in the testimony of great spirits to suggest 
that, while their deepest experiences spurn any iemcmii for immor- 
tality, they at the same time strengthen the sense of its reality. 

Religion, Metaphysics, History, and Social Ethics 

We may now attack a fourth major issue of religious thought. It 
is a matter which affects the problem of ecclesiastical organization 
as well as questions of theological principle. There are really two 
distinct questions here, but when one has been sufficiently clarified 
the other will not detain us long. Let us begin with a problem con- 
cerning the relative importance in religion of metaphysics and 
of social ethics. On it, ethical idealism and humanism stand to- 
gether against the other philosophies expounded.® Which is really 
“But see the qualification regarding modernism below, pp. 488 f. 
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central in religion — ^the true foundation of theology and the sound 
basis of church unity — ^ultimate metaphysical belief or a common 
social ideal? Does the heart of religion lie in some theory as to 
the nature of the universe, which must be held by all church mem- 
bers if they are to have a sense of significant community with each 
other, or are metaphysical convictions subordinate to agreement 
on a fundamental ethical principle or general goal of social 
progress? 

Throughout the whole history of Western religious thought, 
prior to the appearance of ethical culture and humanist groups, 
it had been taken for granted by all influential thinkers that the 
former of these assumptions is correct. Religion, they were sure, is 
different from morals, and in some sense supplies its needed founda- 
tion. A conviction of oneness with the forces that are deep-seated 
:n the universe, propositions about which can be clearly known and 
formulated in a creed, was in their judgment essential to religion, 
md agreement on that creed is what binds the members of a 
-eligious community together. Such members may differ widely 
n their detailed understanding of what social duties religious faith 
Drescribes, but these differences are not of major consequence pro- 
dded a common metaphysical faith and common ideals of personal 
:onduct are present. 

Ethical idealists and humanists challenge this assumption. They 
ire profoundly convinced that under the conditions posed by mod- 
ern thought it is inevitable that any group of men and women, all 
Df whom alike hold high social ideals, will differ markedly in their 
netaphysical notions, and that some will be quite agnostic with 
•egard to theories of ultimate reality. Yet such people need to 
3e united in cooperative devotion to the social ends to which they 
ire all committed, and the community of purpose thus attainable 
s perhaps more important than their separation on the matters 
ibout which they disagree. Now these two types of philosophy are 
:onfident that the unity thus established is a religious as well as 
i moral unity, for devotion to ethical value rather than acceptance 
)f a metaphysical creed is for them the heart of religion. The effec- 
ive principle of unity in religion, they therefore think, must be 
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found in a common social program, and beliefs about the \miverse 
can be allowed to take a quite subordinate place. 

Moreover, when they view the previous history of religion from 
this standpoint they are persuaded that their opponents have been 
mistaken in supposing that cosmological belief ever is as central 
and important as pre-Kantian theologies have claimed. What has 
always really been primary, they think, in the doctrine of God, 
is not his status in the cosmos, but his embodiment of moral char- 
acter and his ability to bring a valuable enrichment of experience 
to those who have faith in him. Thus, if these features can be 
preserved in religion, they think that the metaphysical attributes 
can be subordinated or even denied without loss. And they feel 
that the real bond of unity in the Christian Church has not been the 
conviction that God controls the universe, but that he is like Jesus 
of Nazareth in possessing a loving character, which all Christians 
are expected to emulate in their relations with others. Especially 
they are sure that in contemporary times, influenced, as such times 
so profoundly are, by the empirical assumptions of modern natural 
science, religious organizations will increasingly lose the support 
of socially-minded thinkers if they continue to insist that common 
convictions about the nature of the universe be held by all their 
members. The vital thing, in their eyes, is agreement on the foun- 
dations of social ethics and on the broad features of the social 
program which express their bearing on present-day problems in 
industry, politics, and international affairs. A far more effective 
church, they are convinced, can be formed out of people who 
agree on socialism or pacifism, while differing in their cosmology, 
than out of persons who hold the same metaphysical creed but 
strongly diverge on these pressing social issues. 

As in the case of many other matters, modernism occupies here 
a somewhat ambiguous position. Reading the criticisms of human- 
ism by modernist leaders one would judge that nothing is so essen- 
tial to a sound modernist theology as insistence on the reality of 
a Cosmic Power who controls the world in the interest of a good 
purpose. But when one observes their ecclesiastical practice this con- 
dusion seems mistaken. Many, if not most, modernist ministers 
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are ready to admit to church fellowship people who do not accept 
the traditional theological cosmology, including some who have 
no settled metaphysical convictions at all, provided they are able 
in some way to reconcile their position with the statements used 
in the rites of admission. To welcome members under such circum- 
stances, or to tolerate their continuance in the church when they 
no longer believe in the official metaphysics, would appear tanta- 
mount to confession that these doctrines are not necessary to 
theology and not requisite to genuine church unity. 

Which of these divergent alternatives should we espouse? And 
on what principles can we decide? Is our decision determined mainly 
by the conclusions we reach on the question whether metaphysical 
knowledge is clearly attainable or not? Or is it a matter of our 
fundamental intuitions as to what is most vital in our religious 
experience, and our forecast of what elements will prove to be 
central in the future religious life of the world? And if so, how 
tell which intuitions are in the right? If we judge the question 
merely by the evidence of history, it is fairly evident that those 
who pin their faith in metaphysics have the better of the argument 5 
the long story of religion seems to support their contention, and 
efforts to build a strong church on devotion to a common social 
purpose alone have so far been meager and of not unquestioned 
success. But can we confidently assume that this will continue to be 
the case? 

The problem is peculiarly difficult to clarify further. We might, 
of course, broaden our historical survey to include the Oriental 
religions, but how much illumination can be thrown thereby on 
this question remains doubtful. Confucianism is the outstanding case 
of a religion whose center lies explicitly in a way of social life 
rather than in a cosmological creed. But then, most non-Semitic 
religions do not insist upon a creed anyway, in the sense of a 
binding set of principles upon which all adherents are expected 
to agree. And if due allowance be made for this consideration, 
it may be plausibly held that a certain basic metaphysical view is 
as essential to Confucianism as the social obligations, although it 
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is more like the impersonal naturalism of Spinoza than the teleo- 
logical theory of Christian philosophies. 

The most effective defense of the position that the essence of 
religion is found in devotion to a common social ideal, rather than 
in a shared metaphysical theory, probably consists in the contention 
that the moral factor in religion has progressively gained emphasis 
and clarity throughout the whole history of theological thought, but 
that, in the Western world, it has only been under the distinctive 
and novel influences of modern times that this factor has been able, 
in the minds of any considerable number of people, definitely and 
explicitly to subordinate all other elements to itself. But if the 
forces which have issued in this result are enduring and not tran- 
sient, the change it has brought about in the religious attitudes of 
many people will also presumably be enduring and may be expected 
gradually to become more widespread. Ethical idealists and hu- 
manists are confident that this is the case, since in their eyes the 
moral emphasis in religion and the distinctive assumptions of mod- 
ern science — ^which are the two main influences here involved — are 
but the expression of the deepest needs and the most insistent ex- 
periences of which humanity, when it becomes mature, is capable. 
For them, insistence on a metaphysical theory as primary is an in- 
dication of religious childhood} when men and women are grown 
up they are bound to put away childish things, or at least to subordi- 
nate them to a different outlook. 

It is now time to turn very briefly to the other question men- 
tioned at the beginning of the present section. This is the question 
whether loyalty to some particular historical personage or tradition 
is essential to religion or whether it may be dispensed with in favor 
of some general philosophical orientation. The former alternative 
is held by Catholicism, fundamentalism, modernism, and San- 
tayana’s branch of humanism, while the religion of science joins 
with ethical idealism and the other schools of humanism in defense 
of the latter. 

Here it is important that the precise difference between the two 
viewpoints be carefully observed. The latter position does not deny 
a very significant place in religion for its great personalities} 
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nor does it deny the pertinence of high admiration for their heroic 
and sympathetic character and profound gratitude for the new in- 
sight, moral power, and courageous hope that have become the pos- 
session of mankind through them. And, it agrees, we may often 
properly be guided by their influence in the intimate details of 
daily life; the best way frequently to clinch a difflcult moral deci- 
sion is to ask ourselves how such a revered personality would be 
likely to meet the situation confronting us. But it does not approve 
admiring devotion to any founder of religion when this feeling 
strikes so deep as to suspend, as far as he and the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion which stems from him is concerned, our critical facilities, with 
the result that attachment to him becomes superior, in our experi- 
ence and reflection, to open-minded respect for impartial truth. 
From this viewpoint, such devotion is bad on several accounts. It 
means that we become less than fair in our appreciation and imder- 
standing of other towering religious personalities and what they 
have contributed to the religious life of mankind. We ought not, 
so it is contended, place ourselves in a position where we canno£ 
use to the full the aid of all these geniuses. It means that we become 
blind to real defects in the personality of our chosen leader, meas- 
ured against the spiritual needs of contemporary life, and that we 
fall into historical confusion through identifying his example and 
teaching with what our own clearest ideals prescribe. It means that 
the central object of our religious attention is some event in past 
history, rather than the important truths verifiable in the present 
and the human needs insistently challenging earnest consideration 
in the immediate future. It means that we easily become the prey of 
exploitation on the part of those who are consciously or uncon- 
sciously ready to use our imcritical loyalty to ancient achievements 
of human value to increase their power and further their ends in 
the present. Hence, in the judgment of those who emphasize these 
matters, such fervent discipleship should never be allowed to 
supersede our complete openness to truth and our recognition of 
novel aspects of human value in the present. 

Those who hold the other alternative are convinced that this is 
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to confuse the religious with the philosophical attitude. Philosophy, 
no doubt, must make objective truth always its primary considera- 
tionj this feature it has in common with science. Both seek uni- 
versal principles which, as universal, are necessanly abstract, lacking 
the vivid concreteness of individual exemplifications of their distinc- 
tive quality. And perhaps a few philosophers, it will be allowed, 
can be sufficiently satisfied by these abstractions so that in their re- 
ligious life no strong demand for a more warm and personal at- 
tachment arises. But surely, maintain the defenders of this view, 
such is not the case, and never will be the case, with the mass of 
men who feel the pull of religious emotion. They need an indi- 
vidual human symbol and embodiment of that to which they are 
religiously attached j without it devotion fades away, and its place 
is taken, if at all, by a cool recognition of truth and a matter-of- 
fact attack on life’s problems. In the judgment of these thinkers, 
genuine religious feeling can live, in the vast majority of human 
hearts, only under the guise of commitment to a person. Contem- 
plation, for example, of what happened on the Cross of Calvary 
can be of religious significance only if it leads to an awe-struck 
reverence, gratitude, and devotion centered upon the noble person- 
ality who suffered there, not if it merely encourages the recognition 
of general principles or high social ideals. As religious, men need 
an individual Savior, not a partially successful exemplification of 
some universal standard of value. Religion is no formula, represent- 
ing a merely abstract object j it is enthusiastic response to the appeal 
of a great personality. 

Which of these alternatives shall we accept.? Are people essen- 
tially different on this matter, some being capable of a satisfying 
religious experience in the presence of a general philosophical prin- 
ciple or ideal, while others need the warmth which adoring attach- 
ment to a person provides? The crucial theoretical problem is 
perhaps this: Is universal truth the ultimate consideration in re- 
ligion as in other fields, or may it be subordinated to the more 
vivid values capable of embodiment in some particular historical 
individual? What is the solution? 
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Method in Religious Philosophy 

How can we reach confident answers to such questions as the 
ones which have just been critically analyzed? In view of the cir- 
cumstance that keen and honest thinkers have been led to such 
divergent conclusions about them, we face a fifth major problem 
in the fact of their mutual opposition. This is the problem of 
method in dealing with the challenging issues of religious philoso- 
phy. When men who are eager for truth reach irreconcilable an- 
swers to important questions, it seems clear that not all of them 
can be following the method which is appropriate in such matters. 
What is the right method, and why is it right? 

By and large, three main methods of pursuing theological ques- 
tions can be distinguished in Western thought, although one of 
them is no longer as influential as it has been at times in the past. 
They may be called, respectively, the mystic, the rationalistic, and 
the empirical methods. 

The mystic is an individual in whom distinctively religious ex- 
perience takes the form of a vivid enthrallment, one of whose 
major aspects is a sense of having gained direct insight into the 
nature of ultimate reality and of man’s relation to it. Sometimes 
he finds it hopeless to attempt a statement of this insight in ordi- 
nary language. Usually, however, he feels that such statement is 
due his less fortunate fellows, and then a serious difiiculty arises. 
The reality which he has seen often appears quite unverifiable 
by ordinary human experience, and his description of it may even 
seem self-contradictory, or at least highly paradoxical. These fea- 
tures do not trouble the mystic because of his complete confidence 
in the trustworthiness of the illumination that has come to him; if 
reason and daily experience fail to approve his discoveries, so much 
the worse for reason and experience — ^their independability is 
thereby clearly indicated. But paradox and conflict with facts of 
ordinary life do trouble those who are not mystics. They find it 
very difficult to believe that these so-called “insights” are genuinely 
such, and that they can be properly trusted, since the greater part 
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of life is lived under different guides. Now, while not many per- 
sons exemplify the extremes to which mysticism may go in its 
outstanding representatives, most religious people do occasionally 
have experiences which give them a sense of exaltation above the 
humdrum level of ordinary existence and which possess a certain 
noetic quality, at least to the extent of strongly suggesting or sup- 
porting doctrines which otherwise might seem quite inadequately 
buttressed. Memory of these experiences then suffuses daily life 
with a certain feeling which encourages distrust of reason and of 
sense perception wherever they run counter to the ideas which 
such experiences had seemed to confirm, even though in secular 
matters these processes are still regarded as sufficient. 

The rationalist in religious philosophy profoundly distrusts 
mysticism because of its esoteric character, and especially because 
its descriptions of reality sometimes violate the axioms which rea- 
son regards as basic to all clear understanding. His absolute prin- 
ciple is that truth can never be self-contradictory, and therefore 
wherever he meets paradox or apparent inconsistency he is sure that 
truth has been missed. His most certain principles are the ones he 
finds exemplified in rational reflection on all problems which rea- 
son is concerned to attack, secular as well as religious. He insists, 
then, that the ultimate intuitions of religious philosophy must be 
such that from them systematic demonstrations can be made, the 
resulting doctrines being logically bound together in a coherent 
order. He may distrust mere sense perception as much as the 
mystic does, but unless the canons which seem to be prescribed by 
the nature of reason are fully respected his assent will not be won. 

The empiricist is suspicious of both mystic illumination and rea- 
son unless they are explicitly subordinated to the authority of facts 
disclosed in sense perception. He rejects the insights of the former 
as entirely illusory unless they can be frankly treated as tentative 
hypotheses capable of verification by experienced facts that are 
available to all normal people. He accepts the rational axiom that 
thought must not contradict itself, but holds that all demonstra- 
tions of reason, outside of the purely mathematical sciences, are in- 
conclusive apart from such verification. Nothing else seems to him 
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quite so dependable or clear as a fact of direct observation, and 
only when an idea can be shown fully to square with observed fact 
is he confident of its truth. 

These three methods are capable of being combined in various 
ways, especially the second and the third. In fact, since the time of 
Aristotle there have been few pure rationalists. Most champions 
of this method accept the responsibility at least to take facts of 
sense perception as providing the starting point in the acquisition 
of knowledge and much of its detailed content. And empiricists do 
not attempt to get along without reason, since a perception remains 
nothing but a perception until it is related in some definite and 
orderly way with other perceptions} such relating is not itself ac- 
complished by the senses, but is the work of reason, and is guided 
by principles that are never fully verified by immediate experience. 
Also, to a degree, the first and the second may be combined} they 
are allied whenever a rationalist accepts mystic intuitions as a 
dependable basis for systematic demonstration of detailed doctrine 
or a mystic accepts some responsibility to systematize his insights 
and render them coherent. But the first and the third can be com- 
bined only if we are willing to adopt a phenomenalistic dualism in 
our cosmology — ^that is, if we draw a sharp line between transcend- 
ent reality, whose nature is to be determined by mystic illumina- 
tion, and the world of ordinary experience, to be understood by the 
method of empiricism. Such a combination has occasionally been 
defended by important thinkers, and in a less definite form is im- 
plied by the practice of many religious people, but as a philosophical 
standpoint it has never become widely influential. Philosophers 
and theologians usually demand an ultimate unity in their method 
of dealing with factual reality even though they may be dualists 
or pluralists in other respects. 

The most challenging issue today in connection with the prob- 
lem under analysis is probably this: Is the empirical method ade- 
quate in dealing with religious questions, or does it need to be 
supplemented by some process comparable to mystic insight? Is 
it a sound demand that aU truth must be verifiable by ordinary 
experience, or is some religious truth to be gained only by direct 
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manism, and the more radical modernists take the former position, 
while Catholicism, fundamentalism, and ethical idealism adopt the 
latter. 

From the standpoint of champions of the former view, the latter 
method is untrustworthy chiefly on two accounts. They see that 
mystic insights, except for certain very broad features, vary greatly, 
and reflect the central ideas of the historical faith in which the 
mystic has been brought up. These considerations seem to them 
both to impugn the method as such and to show that it is not as 
independent of other factors as the mystic assumes. They see also 
that it is readily capable of social exploitation. When some individ- 
uals claim to have discovered truths important for human welfare 
which the mass of mankind are unable to check by common experi- 
ence, it is easy for the former, or for persons who assume to stand 
as their interpreters, to exercise a power in spiritual, if not also in 
material, affairs over those who look to them for leadership and 
guidance. The empirical method, on the other hand, is prized 
because it is essentially democratic. A fact of sense perception is 
common property among all normal persons, and therefore a 
method which appeals to such facts as its final criterion is a method 
which all can apply in the same way, reaching the same results by 
its use. 

Those who believe that there is validity in the mystic way dis- 
trust empiricism because it seems to them palpably inadequate, 
especially in religious matters. They see that even facts of external 
perception are not always as objective as empiricists are apt to 
assume} these data are capable of being related in different ways 
and interpreted by different principles of explanation, and thus 
often seem to support diverse conclusions. They believe, more- 
over, that when religious experience is concerned some of the most 
important facts are events of inner experience, disclosed only by 
introspection of one’s inward attitude or state. But such facts are 
very ambiguous, elusive, and fluctuating} it seems almost impos- 
sible to establish any definite doctrine clearly by their aid alone, or 
to refute irreconcilable doctrines that appear supported by the 
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introspection of others. Moreover, these thinkers ask, is not the 
experience of the mystic still an experience even though not com- 
monly shared, and must not an adequate empirical method take 
it fully into account? In short, they contend that empiricism must 
be enlarged if it is to become adequate to the most significant 
religious facts, and that when thus revised it loses the very features 
which most appeal to those who champion it. Suppose we grant 
the main empiricist contentions j there still remains before our 
eyes the baffling problem of discriminating the facts that are reallj’ 
relevant to religious problems, of analyzing them clearly, and of 
determining how they should be interpreted. Here, for example, 
are the critical questions elucidated in the preceding sections of the 
present chapter. Let us assume, for purposes of argument, that 
they are to be settled by the method of empiricism, in view of the 
variability inevitable in the answers which the method of mystic il- 
lumination would proffer. Just where shall we find the definite, ob- 
jective facts, appeal to which will clearly decide them? If such 
were available, would deep-seated conflicts of conviction on these 
matters ever have arisen? This is the basic challenge to the em- 
piricist view. The challenge to their opponents is, of course, to 
render the method of mystic intuition convincing in face of the 
circumstance that, even less than empiricism, does it seem to lead 
to any single, definite conclusion on the matters with which it as- 
sumes to deal. It appears to be ineradicably esoteric. 

Which of these methods ought to gain our support? Empiricism 
has many obvious and appealing virtues, but it seems of question- 
able applicability to the crucial questions of religious philosophy. 
Mystic insight seems naturally and spontaneously applicable to 
them, but it lacks the methodological advantages which modern 
thought has increasingly come to regard as essential. What is the 
solution? Can, perhaps, some new method be discovered which 
will prove more adequate than either of these? Or can empiricism 
be modified in such a way as to make it more securely applicable 
to religious problems? 

It is in connection with the problem of method that the difficulty 
which many religious thinkers feel concerning the relation between 
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faith and knowledge should be considered. Conclusions established 
hy the way of rational analysis of perceptual experience are ordi- 
narily recognized by thinkers who are not mystics as being prop- 
erly called ''knowledge.” True mystics, by contrast, usually insist 
on applying this term to the insights gained in the mystic experi- 
ence, and refuse to admit as other than illusory, truths reached by 
any less exalted method. Since, however, they are decidedly in the 
minority, general usage has accepted the former implied definition 
of knowledge, and has recognized the established sciences and phi- 
losophy as its most prominent exemplifications. The term which is 
commonly applied to modes of assurance reached by other routes 
than reason and ordinary experience is "faith.” Our present major 
issue may accordingly be stated in this form : Is the way of knowl- 
edge adequate in religious matters, or does it need to be supple- 
mented by the way of faith.? 

Except for the agnostics, the Spinozists, and some humanists, all 
influential movements in religious philosophy have allowed a sig- 
nificant place for faith as a supplement to knowledge, but their 
interpretation of this concept and especially of its relation to 
knowledge varies greatly. To the Catholic, faith is necessary be- 
cause knowledge, in the form of natural theology, is incapable of 
attaining all truth essential for salvation j the essence of faith is 
acceptance of needed supersensible truths, and such acceptance is 
involved in sincere commitment to God and submission to the 
authority of his Church. To the fundamentalist, it is demanded 
for the same reason, but it consists rather in trust in the revelation 
given through the Bible — a trust held warranted by the latter’s 
moral power and its miraculous evidences. In ethical idealism, the 
nature and significance of faith become quite transformed. Faith 
is needed because knowledge is only competent in the phenomenal 
realm, being impotent in metaphysics j it is just as rational, how- 
ever, as knowledge, since it results from the exercise of reason on 
the moral obligations of man and their implications touching the 
nature of ultimate reality. These apprehensions are just as certain 
as knowledge — ^perhaps more so — ^but they are of quite another 
order. Modernists, of course, differ considerably among themselves 
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on this matter. Many think of faith as a quasi-mystical addition to 
rational understanding, arising from the circumstance that the ex- 
planations of their religious experience offered by science (repre- 
sented here by the psychologist) appear less than just in their eyes 
both to the high value and to the metaphysical implications of that 
experience. Faith is thus an extrascientific warrant for the validity 
of the explanation they hold to be sound. In the case of many, 
faith is used primarily in a narrower sense j it means devoted com- 
mitment to Christ and his way of life, and is necessary because the 
superiority of the religious and moral values bound up with him 
can never, they will admit, be scientifically demonstrated. With 
humanism, a further transformation appears. Those among its 
champions who use the word mean by it essentially the eager ad- 
herence on man’s part to whatever overarching good seems to 
him supreme, but it is empirically grounded and hence not rational 
in the sense in which it is so for ethical idealism. It is required be- 
cause such commitment, while not sharply sundered from scientific 
knowledge, in a vital sense precedes and outreaches it. Pursuit of 
science itself implies that we regard the kind of knowledge it dis- 
covers as worth pursuing and hence as a significant human good, 
but its value cannot be established by the method of science. 

Here is rather impressive testimony to the human need of some 
mode of assurance transcending what can be won by the ordinary 
empirical and rational processes of knowledge — ^and which is akin 
to what has above been called the way of mysticism in that it rests 
upon a direct intuition incapable of justification by such processes. 
If these philosophies are right, man must in some sense live by 
faith and not merely by knowledge. But just what is faith? Is it, 
in its essence, a kind of higher knowledge — an insight into meta- 
physical reality? So many have believed. Or is the immediate con- 
fidence which it brings of another sort than that which attends the 
acquisition of knowledge? Is faith, perhaps, rather our voluntary 
commitment to a great leader? Is it devotion to an ultimate moral 
principle or value which is not, properly speaking, an object of 
knowledge even though our acceptance of it provides the founda- 
tion for whatever wisdom in living we attain? Faith brings assur- 
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ancCj but assurance of what — some absolute truth about the uni- 
verse, or the alluring presence of a commanding ideal, or sim- 
ply some significant growth toward goodness in ourselves? And 
how are we to construe the relation between faith and knowledge 
derived by the ordinary means of perception and reason — ^the sense 
and way in which the former supplements the latter Is it just an 
addition, or is the relation more intricate and foundational? Pos- 
sibly knowledge itself rests upon faith, a doctrine taught by think- 
ers as different in other respects as Augustine and John Dewey 3 
perhaps faith rests upon knowledge, a position held in different 
ways by Spinoza and the early empiricists. Where lies the truth in 
such baffling matters? Apparently we need some answer to these 
questions of method in order to deal more satisfactorily with the 
issues earlier raised. What should our answer be? 

Or — for there is a more radical possibility — ^should religious 
philosophy abandon the assumption that its task is to establish 
truth on these difficult matters, and accept the more modest and 
humble role of contributing to progressive but never-ending cUri- 
f cation of them? The present chapter, in the interest of impar- 
tiality, has explicitly restricted itself to this latter function — ^is that 
all, perhaps, that theology and religious philosophy can ever really 
accomplish? Should we reconcile ourselves to its limitations and 
give our energies to the development of its possibilities? 

The five major issues which this chapter has endeavored to 
clarify do not by any means exhaust the important conflicts in- 
volved in the ultimate assumptions of the competing religious 
philosophies that have occupied our attention. More than a single 
chapter would be needed to consider all of them. But these five 
are peculiarly focal and basic. If one reaches a tolerably clear and 
confident answer to them he will find that his solution of most of 
the other challenging problems in religious thought has been reached 
by implication. Clarification of these, therefore, has seemed espe- 
cially needed. It is important in each case to see the central point 
at issue in relation to its background, and something of what is 
involved in each of the major alternative answers. 

By way of summary of the chapter, these crucial issues may be 
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succinctly stated. Is the human mind competent to attain all needed 
religious truth for itself, or does it require and can it gain supple- 
mentation by a supernatural revelation? Is man capable of cer- 
tainty in his religious insights, or of empirical tentativeness only? 
Is the fundamental structure of the universe a teleological or an 
impersonal order? Which is of central importance in religion — a. 
metaphysical faith, a historical attachment, or devotion to a moral 
principle or social ideal? And by what method are questions like 
these to be answered? In the introductory chapter some sugges- 
tions were made as to where, in such fields as the history and 
psychology of religion, serious contemporary students might hope 
to make significant contributions to knowledge. In the philosophy 
of religion the greatest and most insistent need is the further criti- 
cal examination of these fundamental problems. Doubtless, most 
leaders of the present discussion will be primarily concerned to 
reach their own more confident answers to them. A place of honor, 
however, awaits those who can and will contribute to such progres- 
sive criticism, and thus aid in the reflective guidance of all subse- 
quent thinkers who are eager to come to terms with the forces on 
which man’s happiness and destiny depend. 
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